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Record  Interest  Shown  in  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show; 

Senator  Norris  and  Governor  Pinchot  to  Address  Meeting 

Pennsylvania's  $2,000,000  Farm 
Show  is  rapidly  taking  form  in  Har- 
risbiirg  and  all  exhibits  will  be  in 
place  when  the  doors  open  to  the 
public  Monday  morning,  January  18, 
according  to  John  H.  Light,  director. 

Never  before  has  more  interest 
been  manifested  in  the  exhibition 
and  agricultural  meetings,  officials 
assert.  More  than  35,000  premium 
lists  have  been  distributed  to  pros- 
pective exhibitors  and  20,000  prelim- 
inary programs  and  reduced  fare 
certificates  have  been  mailed  in  re- 
sponse to  requests. 

Entries  made  to  date  indicate  that 
al)  departments  will  be  filled  to  the 
limit  of  space,  ilundreds  of  entries 
in  the  livestock  and  poultry  sections 
have  been  turned  away.  More  than 
four,  acres  of  commercial  space  has 
been  sold  to  approximately  300  firms, 
7;")  of  which  have  never  exhibited  at 
the  Show  before. 

Unusual  Programs 

Unusual  programs  with  many  out- 
standing speakers  and  special  fea- 
tures, have  been  arranged.  Senator 
George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraska  and 
Governor  Pinchot  will  be  the  princi- 
pal speakers  at  the  opening  meeting 
to  take  place  in  the  main  pavilion 
Monday  evening,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture John  A.  McSparran  has  an- 
nounced. On  Tuesday  evening,  a 
program  has  been  arranged  in  which 
1,000  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  vo- 
cational schools,  will  take  part.  A 
4-H  Club  pageant  is  scheduled  for 
Wednesday  evening  in  addition  to 
the  finals  in  the  state-wide  horseshoe 
pitching  contest.  Other  special  en- 
tertainment is  being  provided  for  the 
remaining  evenings  of  the  week.  A 
demonstration  of  sheep  herding  by  a 
dog  of  national  reputation,  one  of 
the  most  popular  entertainment  fea- 
tures at  the  Show  a  year  ago,  will 
be  repeated  this  year. 

Educational  Displays 

Numerous  outstanding  and  unique 
educational    displays    have    won    for 


the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  a  most 
favorable  reputation.  The  annual 
meetings  of  30  agricultural  associa- 
tions with  their  instructive  programs 
made  up  of  speal  :rs — specialists, 
farmers  and  business  men — from  a 
dozen  eastern  states;  the  vocational 
demonstration  contest  and  4-H  Club 
exhibits  in  which  hur'^^eds  of  farm 
boys  and  girls  take  part;  the  one-act 
play  tournament  with  eighteen  dis- 
trict-winning groups  made  up  of 
more  than  125  amateur  players,  com- 
peting; the  state-wide  horseshoe 
pitching  contest  in  which  47  contest- 
ants from  30  counties  will  partici- 
pate; the  elaborate  exhibits  arranged 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
the  departments  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment and  commercial  firms — these 
will  afford  a  great  variety  of  features 
to  interest  the  thousands  of  people 
in  attendance. 

Record  Livestock  Show 

The  livestock  and  poultry  exhibits 
will  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  exhibition 
will  include  379  purebred  dairy  cat- 
tle, representing  the  Ayrshire,  Guern- 
sey, Jersey,  Holstein  and  Brown  Swiss 
breeds;  101  beef  cattle  of  the  Angus, 
Hereford  and  Shorthorn  Breeds;  97 
4-H  Club  baby  beef  steers  from 
Montgomery,  Dauphin,  Lancaster 
and  Cumberland  Counties;  315 
breeding  sheep  representing  twelve 
breeds;  84  4-H  Club  fat  lambs  of 
four  breeds;  63  Belgian  and  Perch- 
eron  draft  horses;  and  105  Berk- 
shire, Chester  White,  Duroc  Jersey 
and  Hampshire  swine.  There  will  be 
3,  133  birds  consisting  of  2,884  chick- 
ens, 142  turkeys,  149  ducks  and  58 
geese,  in  the  Poultry  Show.  These 
birds  will  come  from  thirteen  States, 
as  far  south  as  Florida,  as  far  north 
as  Maine,  and  as  far  west  as  Wiscon- 
sin. 

A  new  unit  to  the  livestock  section 
of  the  ten-acre  Show  building  has 
been  completed.  The  additional 
space  has  been  equipped  with  stalls 
and   pens   which   makes  possible  the 


increase  in  the  size  of  the  livestock 
exhibit. 

Parking  accommodations  for  thou- 
sands of  automobiles  with  posts  and 
cables  to  insure  systematic  arrange- 
ment with  the  least  possible  delay, 
have  been  completed  by  the  Show 
Commission.  The  parking  area  is 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  Show  build- 
ing where  hundreds  of  carloads  of 
cinders  were  used  in  preparing  the 
land  for  parking  purposes. 

Special   Railroad   Rates 

Special  railroad  rates  are  being 
offered  to  members  of  all  organiza- 
tions cooperating  in  the  Show.  These 
reduced  rates  are  available  through- 
out Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia.  As  an  additional 
inducement.  The  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Reading  Railroads  are  offering 
a  special  round  trip  daily  excursion 
rate  to  the  Show.  These  rates  are 
less  than  the  regular  one-way  fare. 

The  Commission  which  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  includes:  Gifford  Pin- 
chot, Governor  of  Pennsylvania; 
John  A.  McSparran,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (Chairman);  R.  L. 
Watts,  Dean  of  Agriculture,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College;  M.  S.  Mc- 
Dowell, Director  of  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension, Pennsylvania  State  College; 
W.  S.  Hagar,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  H.  C.  Fetterolf,  State 
Director  of  Agricultural  Education; 
Miles  Horst,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania 
Potato  Growers  Association  and  field 
editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer; 
H.  D  AUebach.  President,  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers  Association;  and 
John  H.  Light,  Secretary,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange  (Director).  J. 
M.  Fry,  Assistant  Director,  Agricul- 
tural Extension,  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  is  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  is  supported 
in  its  efforts  by  the  agricultural  as- 
sociations of  the  Commonwealth. 

As  in  the  past,  no  admission  will 
be  charged  to  see  the  Show. 


TENTATIVE  SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS  TO  BE  HELD  DURING  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  IN 

HARRISBURG,  JANUARY  18,  19,  20,  21  and  22. 


ORGANIZATION 

Monday,  January  18 

Tuesday,  January  19 

Wednesday,  January  20 

Thursday, 
January  21 

MEETING   PLACE 

Mom. 

Aft. 

Eve. 

Morn. 

Aft. 

Eve. 

Mom. 

Aft. 

Eve. 

Morn. 

Aft. 

Rcoitnl    hv    Miiln    ("!hnriis            

7:80 
8:16 

Main  Judsring  Pavilion 

Onenlnir  Mf^tinr                                   ._ - 

Main  Judging  Pavilion 

Vopfttlonul  ITvMilnir   7*rf>^Tftni 

7:30 

Main  Judging  Pavilion 

4-H  Cliih  Kvpnlnc  Profirram           

8:00 

Main  Judging  Pavilion 

Shepn   And  XlTnnl   l^rnirprR 

8:00 

Room  I>— Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Swirip    Itrpptlf^rK     .Tnint    Mrptiiior 

'"" 

8:00 

6:30» 

6:00* 

Boom  D — Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Dalrymens*  Asaocifttlon     -  .......... 

9:30 

V.dO 

Room  F— Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Avrshlre  nrAMlpm 

-— — "- 

_ 

University  Club,  7  N.   Front 

Brown  SwIas  Breeders                  ._  — 

7:30 

_-___—. 

St. 
Room  C— Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Holsteln-Priesiftn    Clubs                 —  . 

»:30 

'"" 

Room  I>— Farm  Show  Bldg. 

( lUcrnvoV     Hr#Tr  Jprt 

10:00 

„l    .  - 

Penn-H arris  Hotel 

Holstein  BeclHtrv  Ass'n.             

1:00 

RooHi  E— Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Jersov    Hroi'ilf'r«                                      

6:30» 

__ 

Jackson's,  206  Walnut  St. 

Dairy   niii]    Milk   In.»iiM>flor»            — _ 

9:30 

1:30 

6:ir»» 

9:30 
10:00 

■ 

Pcnn-Ilarrl.«;  Ilotd 

I'lrpkct'Dors'   Asfoclation       - ..._..- 

2:00 

10:00 

2:00 

Room  D— Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Fntnntoloerists 

1:30 
1:80 
8:00 
2:80 

6:0O* 

1 

Boom  132,  South  OfDce  Bldg. 

State  Farm  Bureau 

1 

•...-••• 

Room  B— Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Fanners*  OooDcratlve  Federation  . 

1 

Room  D— Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Former  State  Board 

6:80* 



— 

i 

Room  C — Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Hortkulturul   Ass'n. - 

1:30 

2:00 
1:80 

6:66» 

9:6o 

9:30  ' 
9:30 

1:30 

2:00 
1:30 

6:00* 

1 

9:00 


.~...... 

Auditorium,  South  Ofllce 

Vegetable  Growers   

9:30 

Building 
Room  E— Farm  Show  Bldg. 

^otiito   (Tfowprs    .  

Room  F— Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Tobacco  Growers  .  „        - 

2:00 

Room  C — Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Public  Instruction  Program  

1 

See  Printed  Program 

411   Clul)   Prf)Krain       .     

See  Printed  Program 

Poultry  Association  

1:80 

10:00 

1 

1:80 

6:80' 

9:80 

Room  B— Farm  Show  Bldg. 

Association  of  Markets 

1:20 

State  Chamber  of  Commeroe 

Threshennen  and  Farmers  

9:66 

1:30 

«:00» 

Chestnut  Street  Auditorium 

"armers'  Protective  Ass'n.   

10:00 

1:30 

(A.    M.)    State   Chamber   of 

Society  of  Farm  Women  

10:00 

1:80 

ft:0O» 

9:00 

Commerce;   (P.  M.)  Room 
B,   Farm  Show  Bldg. 
Room  F — Farm  Show  Bldg. 

*  Lundieon  or  banquet.    See  printed  program  for  place. 
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Pennsylvania  Retains  A  Leading  Position 

In  Production  of  Field  Crops 

Despite  depression  and  drought,  one  Fifth  in  total  apple  crop  (fourth  in 

or    both     of    which     have    been    en-  value), 

countered  on  every  farm  in  the  Com-  Fifth  in  maple  products, 

monwealfh  during  the  past  two  years,  Sixth  in  tame  hay  (third  in  value), 

the  agricultural  industry  of  Pennsyl-  Seventh      in      commercial      apples, 

vania  continued  in  the  forefront  when  peaches,  and  rye. 

(•(iinparod  to  other  States,  the  bureau  Tenth  in  ^^inter  wheat  and  pears. 

«)f  statistics  and  information,  Pennsyl-  Twelfth  in  corn, 

vania   Department  of  Agriculture,   re-  Thirteenth  in  oats, 

ports.  In  the  farm  value  of  the  22  principal 

Pennsylvania    faimers    produced    in  field       crops,       Pennsylvania       ranks 

1031  the  most'  valuable  potato  crop  of  eleventh, 
anv   State  in   the  Union.     Onlv  three 

States  produced   more   valuable   apple  The  following  figures  give  the  total 

crops  and  only  two  States,  more  valu-  production  and   December  1,  value  of 

able  hav  crops.  principal   crops   produced   in   Pennsyl- 

Estim'ntes     on     the     production     of  v^"*^   i"   ^^^^'   according  to  the  Fed- 
principal    crops    show    that    Pennsyl-  eral-State  Crop  Reporting  Service. 

vania  has  regained  first  place  in  buck-  Crop                        Production                 Value 

wheat    production    and    has    retained         com    62.766.ooo  (bus.)  $28.872.ooo 

loading  position  in   raising  cigar-filler  Winter     Wheat  i9,756,ooo  (bus.)     ii.ocs.ooo 

tobacco  Oats     28.14.3.000    (bus.)         9,006,000 

The  rank  Of  rcnnsylyani,,  amonR  all  «;:,„,■;«• ' : :     If^Zl  {'Z.l      l.SillSSS 

States    m     I!>.il    production    of    various  white    Potatoes   2(5.549,000    (bus.)      11,947,000 

crops   is   as  follows:  Tobacco     58,487,000    (bus.)         5,849,000 

„.      .    .         ,           ^„         ,    .  Tame   hav    ...       3,154,000    (tons)      38.163.000 

First  in  cigar-filler  tobacco.  Appios.   (total)  14,000.000  (bus.)       7,700,000 

First  in  buckwheat.  Apples,  (com'i)  i.838,ooo  (bbis.)       2,757,000 

Fourth  in  potatoes   (first  In  value).         i;*"''''^''    -n^n!!!!  ll!""-^.       ^'IoJaaS 

i.'<»».4^v     i^    V..<,.^«  IVars     44f<,000    (bus.)  291,000 

Fourth   m   grapes.  nrapos   33.950  (tons)         747.000 


34,871  Eg:gs  Laid 

In  Official  Contest 

P..V  .Tnniiary  7,  the  end  of  the  tenth 
week  in  the  Pennsylvania  Ofl^cial  Egg 
La.ving  Contest,  the  79  pens  had  laid 
?.4.H71  egars  or  a  production  percentage 
of  n.'J.Tn.  according  to  the  weekly  re- 
port. 

While  the  pen  of  barred  IMymouth 
Tiocks  entered  by  P.  T.  Ki.stler. 
Towanda.  was  the  leading  pen  for  the 
week.  Guy  A.  Leader's  single  comb 
White  Leghorns  from  York  retain  the 
leading  position  for  the  ten-week' 
period.  Rentzels'  Leghorn  Farm. 
Dover,  is  a  close  second  with  only 
ciirht  fewer  points. 


selling  products  deficient  in  certain  es- 
sential elements  or  having  an  excess 
of  fiber. 

The  pure  food  agents  made  4,275 
inspections  and  investigations,  and 
the  chemists  analyzed  over  1,400 
samples  of  foods  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. A  total  of  4.416  licenses  and 
permits  were  issued. 


State  Rounds  Up 

Food  Law  Violators 

One  hundred  and  seventeen  prosecu- 
tions for  th«'  violation  of  pure  food 
and  other  agricultural  laws,  are  re- 
iMirted  hy  Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  direc- 
tor, state  bureau  of  foods  and  chemis- 
try, for  the  month  of  December. 

Thore  were  20  cases  where  butter 
containing  excessive  moisture,  was  be- 
ing sold.  Selling  eggs  as  fresh  whicli 
were  not  fresh  brought  25  pros(»cn- 
tions.  Attempting  to  sell  milk,  cream 
and  coioa  milk  deficient"  in  butter  fat. 
resulted  in  fines  for  13  dealers. 

Twenty  feed  and  fertilizer  dealers 
HiKi  manufacturers  in  17  counties  were 
in  the  month's  round-up  of  "law 
Itreakers"    because    thev    were    found 


State  Simplifies 

-. Beetle  Regulations 

The  State  quarantine  on  account  of 
Japanese  l>eetle  has  been  revised  in 
agreement  with  the  new  Federal  quar- 
antine, R.  H.  Bell,  director,  bureau  of 
plant  industry.  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  states. 

There  will  be  a  single  area  under 
regulation  and  restrictions  will  be  uni- 
form throughout  this  area,  the  revised 
regulations  indicate. 

Tlie  new  area  includes  tlie  following 
counties  or  parts  of  counties:  Brad- 
ford, eastern  three-fourths  of  Lycom- 
ing, eastern  one-half  of  Clinton.  Union, 
eastern  half  of  MiflHin.  most  of  Juni- 
ata. Franklin  and  all  that  portion  of 
the  State  lying  east  of  these  counties. 

Among  farm  products  only  apples, 
peaches,  beans  in  the  pod,  green  com, 
raspberries,  blackl)erries.  and  huckle- 
berries are  affected  by  the  new  quar- 
antine. In  addition,  apples  and 
ix^aches  in  less  than  15  pound  lots  and 
bananas  in  lots  of  25  or  less  may  be 
moved  without  restriction.  This  new 
arrangement  should  materially  lessen 
the  inconvenience  of  the  quarantine, 
especially    in    the   case   of   local    ship- 


ments of  farm  products,  Mr.  Bell 
explain.s.  The  period  of  regulation  for 
farm  prmlucts  remains  the  same,  June 
15  to  October  15. 

Restriction  on  nursery  stock,  soil, 
sand,  compost,  manure,  etc.,  remains 
approximately  as  in  the  past.  Atten- 
tion is  called  by  officials  to  the  fact 
that  these  products  may  not  be  legally 
moved  out  of  the  quarantined  area  at 
any  time  of  the  year  without  certi- 
fication. The  absence  of  inspectors  on 
the  highways  is  no  indication  of  a 
change  in  the.se  restrictions.  All  high- 
ways are  or  will  be  posted  at  the  edge 
of  the  quarantine  zone.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania thiK  means  that  restricted  pro- 
ducts may  not  be  moved  west  of  these 
signs,  unless  certified  for  the  period 
as  specified  in  the  quarantine. 

Requests  for  certification  should  be 
addressed  to  Japanese  Bettle  Head- 
quarters. Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Ilarrisburg.  Pa.,  or  Box  508,  Upper 
Darby,  Pa.,  or  120  N.  Prince  Street. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  depending  upon  which 
point  is  most  convenient. 

The  combined  Federal  and  State 
Headquarters  formerly  located  at  Nor- 
ristown.  Pa.,  have  been  moved  to  Oak- 
mont.  Pa.,  post  office  address  Upper 
Darby.  Pa.,  as  indicated  above. 


December  Farm  Prices 

Dropped  Five  Points 

Prices  paid  farmers  for  principal 
farm  i)roducts  dropped  five  points 
from  November  15  to  December  16,  ac- 
cording to  reports  compiled  by  the 
bureau  of  statistics  and  information. 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Practically  all  items  showed  a 
slight  downward  trend. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania farmer's  dollar  was  72  on 
Decemlwr  15.  four  points  less  than  a 
month  before,  but  17  points  above  thsit 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Decem- 
ber 15  and  Noveml>er  15.  1931,  and 
December  15,  1930  farm  price  for  the 
I)rincipal  products  sold  in  Penns.vl- 
vania.  with  pre-war  comparisonss : 

Not.  15 
Dec.     Nov.     Dee.  average 
15        15        15     1910- 
Commodity  1931    itfyi    1930  1914 

V^m    per    dozen    ai5     .3fi7     .340      66(» 

Butter    per    lb 33       .»33     .370     .34 

Wheat    per    bushel 59       .:,9       .81        9« 

Buckwheat    per    bushel    .  .       .40       .38       .87        68 

Corn   per   bushel 47       .4"»       .92       .68 

Oats    per    bushel     .32       .35       .47       .38 

PoUtoes    per    bushel     ...        *50       .45     1.10       .70 

Apples   per   bushel 60       .60     1.00      .71 

Beef   cattle    per    100   lbs.     6.40    5.50     7.20     6.3B 

Hogs    per    100    lbs 6.90     6.00     9.70     7.58 

Calves  per    100  lbs 7.80     7.80  10.40     8.34 

I.ambs  per   100  lbs 5.40     5.60     6.80     6.22 

Chickens    per    lb 188     .190     .195     .124 

Turkeys   per    lb 2.S       .28       .280     .117 

Hay    per    ton    11.60  11.40   18  40  16.10 

Wool    per    lb 18       .19       .23       .21 

Index  on  farm   prices 

United    States     66        71        97      100 

Penn.sylrania      89        94        —      100 

Prices   fanners   pay 

United    States     1^3      123      147      100 

Farmers  purcha.s-ing   power 

United   States    -)4        58        66      100 

Pena<!ylvani«     72        76        —      100 

*   Not    available 
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392,246  Specimens  Examined  as 

State  Checks  Animal  Diseases 


If  all  the  animals  from  which 
specimens  were  examined  in  the 
Pennsylvania  bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry laboratory  near  Harrisburg, 
last  year  were  brought  together,  the 
State  would  have  by  far  the  largest 
livestock  and  poultry  farm  in  the 
world,  and  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive zoo  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

This  is  no  exaggeration,  for  dur- 
ing 1931  specimens  from  74,951 
cattle,  295  horses,  2,995  sheep,  187 
swine,  1,425  dogs,  311,350  chickens, 
506  turkeys  and  537  other  animals, 
came  to  this  most  unique  institu- 
tion, isolated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  agricultural  world  for  obvious 
reasons,  by  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
the  Susquehanna  River. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  examina- 
tions of  specimens,  it  is  found  neces- 
sary in  many  cases,  to  make  ex- 
tended, careful  investigations  run- 
ning over  a  period  of  time  in  order 
to  reach  definite  conclusions  on 
various  disease  problems  which  arise. 

This  painstaking  work  conducted 
by  veterinarians  trained  In  labora- 
tory technic,  is  one  of  the  first  es- 
sentials in  the  State's  efforts  toward 
the  prevention  and  control  of  trans- 
missible livestock  and  poultry  dis- 
eases, states  Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  animal  industry  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Practicing  veterinarians  in  all  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  send  speci- 
mens to  this  laboratory.  The  ex- 
aminations and  scientific  investiga- 
tions are  made  promptly  and  the  re- 
sults, together  with  the  recommenda- 
tions, are  reported  to  the  veterina- 
rians.    In  the  case  of  the  examination 


of  dog  brains  for  rabies,  this  work 
becomes  extremely  important  and  a 
direct  service  in  the  saving  of  human 
lives. 

A  number  of  specimens  examined 
during  1931  exceeded  the  1930  total 
by  75,246.  or  24  per  cent.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  laboratory  work 
results  from  the  blood  testing  of 
cattle  for  Bang  disease  (bovine 
abortion)  and  of  chickens  for  bacil- 
lary  white  diarrhea  or  pullorum  dis- 
ease. Both  diseases  are  taking  heavy 
tolls  from  Pennsylvania  farmers. 

The  growth  of  the  laboratory  serv- 
ice is  indicated  by  the  records  which 
show  that  6,189  specimens  were  ex- 
amined in  1923;  64,180  in  1926; 
200.000  in  1929;  317.000  in  1930 
and  392,246  in  1931. 

Among  the  animals  involved  In  the 
work  other  than  those  already  spe- 
cifically enumerated  are:  Cats,  rab- 
bits, deer,  beavers,  foxes,  raccoons, 
guinea-pigs,  goats,  bears,  ground- 
hogs, minks,  coyotes,  ducks,  geese, 
pigeons,  pea  fowls,  partridges,  ruffed 
grouse,  pheasants,  Mexican  quail, 
canaries,  squirrels,  wild  ducks  and 
wild  turkeys. 

"A  prosperous  nation  is  based 
upon  the  prosperity  of  its  agricul- 
ture and  a  profitable  agriculture  Is 
based  on  healthy  livestock,"  Dr. 
Munce  points  out  in  a  review  of  the 
laboratory  work. 

"A  well  equipped  laboratory  and 
properly  trained  personnel  Is  Indis- 
pen.sable  to  an  organization  like  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry  in  suc- 
cessfully preventing  and  controlling 
transmissible  diseases  of  livestock, 
including  poultry." 


Low  Food  Supply 

In  Cold  Storage 

Reports  on  cold  storage  holdings 
of  food  products  do  not  show  the 
same  signs  of  over-production  of 
most  farm  commodities  as  were 
evident  a  year  or  two  ago,  says  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Less  butter  was  being  held  in  the 
72  licensed  cold  storage  warehouses 
in  Pennsylvania  at  the  beginning  of 
1932  than  at  the  corresponding  time 
of  any  other  year  on  record.  Over 
5,496,000  pounds  of  butter  were  in 
storage  on  December  31,  1929.  'tTie 
present  amount  is  less  than  1,500,- 
|000  pounds. 

Twenty   per   cent   fewer   eggs    (in 
Bhell)   are  reported  in  storage  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago,  and  even  the 
jamount  of  broken  eggs  In  the  ware- 
Ihouses  Is  showing  a  downward  trend 
|for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

The  cold  storage  holdings  of  beef 
lis  the  lowest  on  record,  being  much 
I'ess  than  half  the  total  reported  a 
lyear  ago.  Mutton  and  veal  fit  into 
|tne  same  picture  with  amounts  15 
|to  25  per  cent  under  the  1931  fig- 
lures.  With  one  exception,  the  fish 
^holdings  set  a   new   low   mark. 

Poultry  and  pork  are  the  only  two 
Jtenis  to  show  pronounced  Increases. 
y*ot  since  reports  were  first  received 
P  1915,  was  more  poultry  in  stor- 
H^,  as  of  the  December  31  date, 
[nan  in  1931.  Pork  is  also  the  high- 
est on  record  with  a  single  excep- 
fion. 

The  State  cold  storage  law  re- 
quires that  all  warehouses  in  which 
pod  is  kept  for  30  days  or  more 
f^  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  or 
[ess  Fahr..  must  be  licensed  and  that 
Viarterly  reports  must  be  submitted 


on  holdings.  The  date  of  storage 
and  the  date  of  removal  are  required 
on  each  container,  and  none  of  the 
products  covered  by  the  reports  can 
be  carried  in  storage  for  more  than 
12  months.  State  agents  make  hun- 
dreds of  inspections  annually  in  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  which 
makes  certain  that  the  public  re- 
ceives wholesome  storage  products. 
The  figures  for  December  31,  1931 
and  for  the  corresponding  date  in 
1930  are  as  follows: 

.       .^  „  1531  1530 

hgga    in    shell     (dozs.)  3,670,522  4,56.5,186 

Lgjrs  out  of  shell   (lbs. )  4,245, 15.S  4.5.S7.568 

Butter    (lbs.) 1,458,204  3,258,919 

^?"'t'-y    (">s)     7,801,129  6,2.?4,540 

)^'«h(lbs)    2.802,408  3.424,110 

"«";«,  (lbs)      27.522  14,516 

Hcof     (lbs.)      851,262  2.117.146 

Veal     (lbs)      5.5,203  65.938 

Mutton     (lbs.)      132.594  185,822 

Pork    (lbs.)     4.484,441  2.711.772 


Beekeepers  Urged  to 
Prepare  Now  For 

Transferring  Bees 

All  beekeepers  who  have  trans- 
ferring to  do  as  a  result  of  last 
year's  State  inspection,  are  being  ad- 
vised by  the  bureau  of  plant  In- 
dustry, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  that  now  is  an  excellent 
time  to  prepare  supplies  and  as- 
semble hives  and  frames  for  trans- 
ferring bees  from  the  illegal  to  the 
modern  movable  frame  equipment. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  have 
bees  in  hives  which  can  be  properly 
manipulated  and  inspected,  but  it  is 
important  to  arrange  the  apiary  in 
a  suitable  location  with  a  natural 
or  artificial  windbreak,  and  with  the 
hives  arranged  in  such  a  manner, 
preferably  In  lots  of  two  with  space 
in  front,  in  the  back  and  at  one  side 


of  the  hives,  H.  B.  Kirk,  chief  apiary 
inspector,  explains. 

He  finds  that  it  requires  but  a 
minute  or  two  to  inspect  a  colony 
of  bees  where  hives  are  conveniently 
arranged,  whereas  colonies  not  so 
arranged  may  take  considerably 
more  time  and  may  result  in  addi- 
tional follow-up  inspections  and  an- 
noyance to  such  beekeepers  as  well 
as  greater  expense  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

Those  failing  to  comply  as  re- 
quired by  notices  served  at  time  of 
inspection,  will  be  held  strictly  to 
account  as  specified  in  the  Bee  Law. 
bureau  ofilcials  assert. 


Warn  Owners  Not 


To  Desert  Dogs 


Some  dog  owners  In  counties 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  are 
doing  the  most  inhumane  act  of 
transporting  their  dogs  a  long  dis- 
tance from  home  and  purposely 
losing  them. 

To  all  who  contemplate  such  dis- 
posal, the  bureau  of  animal  Indus- 
try, Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  Issued  this  timely  ad- 
vice and  warning: 

"Reports  from  Dog  Law  enforce- 
ment agents  located  in  all  sections 
of  the  State,  Indicate  that  a  number 
of  dog  owners  are  taking  their  dogs 
a  long  distance  from  their  homes 
and  turning  them  loose  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

"Aside  from  the  large  amount  of 
damage  these  dogs  do  to  livestock, 
poultry  and  wild  life.  It  is  cruel  and 
uncalled  for  to  take  a  dog  into  a 
strange  section  and  turn  it  loose. 
Dog  owners  are  reminded  that  more 
humane  ways  are  available  for  dis- 
posing of  their  dogs. 

"Instructions  have  been  given  all 
Dog  Law  enforcement  agents  to  re- 
port any  such  case  where  the  evi- 
dence against  a  dog  owner  can  be 
obtained.  Such  evidence  will  be 
given  to  the  proper  humane  agency 
for  action. 

"During  the  present  times,  the 
Bureau  has  no  desire  to  cause  any- 
one to  be  prosecuted,  but  a  person 
who  deliberately  deserts  a  dog,  can 
and  should  be  held  accountable  for 
such  a  heartless  act." 


Apple  Marking  Law 

Being  Enforced 

The  attention  of  apple  growers, 
as  well  as  dealers,  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers and  other  handlers  of  Penn- 
sylvania apples.  Is  being  called  to 
the  Pennsylvania  apple  marking  law. 
This  law  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  since  1917,  but  there  are 
many  apple  handlers  In  the  State 
who  are  not  familiar  with  Its  pro- 
vision, George  A.  Stuart,  director, 
bureau  of  markets,  explains. 

The  law  requires  that  apples  in 
closed  packages  be  marked  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  packer,  the 
variety  of  the  fruit  and  the  min- 
imum size  or  numerical  count.  The 
law  does  not  require  that  any  par- 
ticular grade  be  marked  on  the  pack- 
age. 

However,  if  any  of  the  U.  S. 
grades  are  used,  the  contents  of  the 
packages  must  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  specified  grade 
since  these  grades  are  oflJcIal  for 
use  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stuart  adds  that  Inspectors  of 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  are  contin- 
ually checking  packages  and  advises 
that  care  be  taken  that  all  apples 
be  marked  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 
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Only  Ten  States  Outrank 

Pennsylvania  In  Livestock 


A  trend  toward  greater  diversifica- 
tion in  livestock  production  on  Penn- 
sylvania farms  is  evident  from  re- 
cent estimates  compiled  by  the  bu- 
reau of  statistics  and  information, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  swine  has  In- 
creased after  reaching  the  lowest 
point  on  record  a  year  ago,  stopping 
a  drastic  decline  which  set  In  just 
after  the  World  War.  Flocks  of  sheep 
continue  to  become  more  numerous 
and  to  increase  in  size,  the  number 
of  head  at  present  being  approx- 
imately 100,000  more  than  the  total 
five  years  ago.  While  the  number 
of  horses  is  still  declining,  greater 
interest  in  raising  colts  forecasts  the 
possibility  of  an  increase  in  the  near 
future.  Lastly,  a  great  many  more 
steers  can  be  found  in  Pennsylvania 
feedlots  this  winter  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  eleven  per  cent  decrease  In  num- 
ber of  heifers  from  one  to  two  years 
old  on  farms  compared  with  two 
years  ago,  leads  to  the  belief  that 
many  farmers  intend  to  decrease 
their  dairy  herds  or  at  least  discon- 
tinue  expansion. 

If  these  tendencies  to  raise  or  feed 
more  swine,  sheep,  horses  and  beef 
cattle,  continue,  Pennsylvania  will 
again  experience  a  somewhat  more 
balanced  livestock  industry  such  as 
has  characterized  the  Commonwealth 
through  most  of  its  250  years'  ex- 
istence as  a  great  agricultural  colony 
and  State,  ofiicials  believe. 

Retains   High  Rank 

While  shifting  away  from  swina, 
sheep,  beef  cattle  and  horses  during 
the  past  two  decades,  Pennsylvania 
has  retained  the  rank  of  eleventh 
among  the  States  in  total  value  of 
livestock  on  farms,  not  considering 
poultry  in  which  this  Commonwealth 
takes  a  foremost  rank,  but  for  which 
1931  estimates  are  not  available  at 
this  time.  The  States  outranking 
Pennsylvania  in  livestock  are,  Ohio, 
New  York,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Min- 


Quarantines  Against 
Serious  Plant  Pests 

Prove  Effective 

Ranging  in  effectiveness  all  the 
way  from  retarding  the  advancing 
hordes  of  Japanese  beetles  through 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  a  complete 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  the  po- 
tato wart  in  several  central  counties, 
plant  quarantines  have  established 
themselves  as  invaluable  to  present- 
day  agriculture,  states  R.  H.  Bell, 
director,  bureau  of  plant  Industry, 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  In 
a  review  of  the  history  of  such  quar- 
antines in  Pennsylvania. 

"Probably  the  best  known  of  the 
plant  quarantines  Is  the  one  affect- 
ing the  movement  of  farm  products 
in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  spread 
of  the  Japanese  beetle,"  Mr.  Bell  re- 
lates. "This  quarantine  has  been  in 
effect   since    1921,   at   which   time   a 

ijery  small  portion  of  the  State  in 
the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  was  in- 
cluded In  the  regulated  area.  Since 
that  time,  the  area  Included  has  been 
gradually  pushed  West,  and  now  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  State  Is 

1  Involved. 

"The  Japanese  beetle,  as  its  name 
'mplies,  was  Introduced  Into  this 
country  from  Japan.  When  first  dis- 
covered in  New  Jersey,  Its  potential- 
ities for  damage  to  agriculture  were 
very  soon  recognized.  Sirce  the  in- 
sect is  carried  In  its  grown  or  beetle 
stage  In  farm  products,  all  such 
products  were  included  in  the  list 
I  of  articles  restricted. 

"The  grub  of  the  Japanese  beetle 
18  always  found  in  soil,  hence  the 
advisability  of  restricting  the  move- 


nesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas, 
Texas  and  Missouri. 

The  total  value  of  horses,  mules, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  was  es- 
timated at  $110,125,000  on  January 
1   this  year,  compared  to  $136,093,- 

000  on  the  corresponding  date  a  year 
ago.  At  the  beginning  of  1930.  the 
estimate  was  $178,449,000;  1929, 
$181,149,000;  1928,  $165,000,000; 
1927,  $138,000,000;  1926,  $145,- 
000.000;  1925,  $141,000,000;  1924, 
$157,000,000;  1923,  $162,000,000; 
1922,  $160,000,000;  and  1921, 
$199,000,000. 

Pennsylvania  Is  one  of  the  five 
leading  livestock  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  being  surpassed 
only  by  Illinois,  Ohio,  New  York  and 
Wisconsin.  The  aggregate  value  of 
livestock  on  farms  In  the  Common- 
wealth on  January  1,  represented 
one-third  of  the  total  in  all  the  North 
Atlantic  States.  In  value  of  dairy 
cows,  Pennsylvania  stands  fifth 
among  all  States,  being  surpassed 
only  by  Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  York 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  various  classes  of  livestock 
were  valued  by  the  Federal-State 
Crop   Reporting  Service   on  January 

1  this  year  as  follows:  Horses  and 
colts,  $30,797,000;  mules  and  mule 
colts,  $5,557,000;  cows  and  heifers 
two  years  and  over  kept  for  milk, 
$53,160,000;  other  cattle  and  calves, 
$12,856,000;  sheep  and  lambs,  $2.- 
169,000;  swine  Including  pigs,  $5.- 
586,000. 

The  major  portion  of  the  decrease 
In  livestock  value,  came  in  the  dairy 
cattle  class,  where  a  drop  of  $15^ 
640,000  in  estimated  value  was  ex- 
perienced in  spite  of  an  increase  of 
26,000  in  number  of  head  on  farms. 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules 
was  estimated  at  347,000 — a  de- 
crease of  12,000  during  the  year; 
all  cattle  and  calves,  1,398,000 — 41,- 
000  more  than  last  year;  sheep  and 
lambs,  491,000 — an  Increase  of  10,- 
000;  swine  and  pigs,  655,000 — an 
increase  of  13,000. 


ment  of  soil  either  as  such  or  when 
In  contact  with  roots  of  such  plants 
as  nursery  stock  became  quite  evi- 
dent. Since  the  Japanese  beetle  as 
the  grown-up  or  beetle  stage  only 
occurs  during  the  summer  months, 
except  in  greenhouses.  It  will  be 
seen  that  It  Is  ony  necessary  to  re- 
strict the  movement  of  farm  prod- 
ucts during  the  time  when  the  beetles 
are  In  flight,  while  In  the  case  of 
the  grub  which  Is  found  at  all  per- 
iods of  the  year  the  restriction  of 
materials  enumerated  In  this  phase 
of  the  quarantine  must  extend 
throughout  the  year. 

"Prom  a  careful  survey  of  the  sit- 
uation, we  are  convinced  that  the 
Japanese  beetle  has  been  much  re- 
tarded In  Its  spread  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  quar- 
antine. 

Corn   Borers   Reduced 

"The  European  corn  borer  quar- 
antine has  been  running  In  Penn- 
sylvania since  1919  when  the  first 
borers  were  found  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  State.  Since  this  In- 
sect Is  only  found  in  corn  and 
closely  related  crops.  It  was  not  nec- 
essary to  Include  any  farm  produce 
other  than  corn,  broom  corn,  sor- 
ghum and  Sudan  grass.  In  the 
twelve  Intervening  years,  this  serious 
corn  pest  has  gradually  spread  to- 
ward the  South  and  East  until  now 
It  has  covered  about  two-thirds  of 
the  State.  Fortunately,  the  heavy 
corn  growing  districts  of  the  south- 
east have  not  yet  been  Invaded,  and 
It  is  protection  of  this  part  of  the 
State  with  which  we  are  most  con- 
cerned at  present. 

"The  restrictions  on  the  movement 
of  corn  produce  extends  throughout 


the  year.  However,  the  greatest 
movement  of  infested  corn  occurs 
during  the  summer  season  when  the 
corn  is  In  the  roasting  ear  stage  and 
It  becomes  advisable  to  place  road 
patrols  at  this  season. 

"In  certain  districts  of  the  State 
where  the  corn  borer  has  at  times 
been  quite  numerous  and  considered 
a  decided  menace  to  agriculture,  the 
quarantine  has  Included  provisions 
which  made  It  compulsory  for  the 
corn  growers  in  such  districts  to 
clean  up  all  corn  refuse  before  the 
emergence  of  the  parent  moth.  This 
period  of  emergence  is  about  the 
last  part  of  June  or  the  first  of 
July.  Through  this  clean  up,  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  able  to  greatly  re- 
duce the  number  of  borers  in  the 
area  longest  known  to  be  infested. 
This  reduction  is  evident  when  the 
rate  of  infestation  in  these  areas 
is  compared  with  like  areas  In 
neighboring   states. 

100  Per  Cent  Effective 

"Another  important  plant  quar- 
antine is  concerned  with  the  control 
of  the  spread  of  the  European  po- 
tato wart.  This  is  a  fungus  disease 
and  was  first  known  to  occur  In 
Pennsylvania  in  1918.  At  first  po- 
tato growing  was  prohibited  In  the 
area  known  to  be  infected.  For- 
tunately, there  are  certain  varieties 
of  potatoes  which  are  immune  to  this 
destructive  disease,  and  it  is  now 
possible  for  these  immune  varieties 
to  be  grown  in  the  areas  under 
quarantine.  The  potato  wart  quar- 
antine prohibits  the  shipment  of  po- 
tatoes from  the  areas  known  to  be 
Infected  to  areas  outside.  It  also 
affects  the  movement  of  soil,  refuse 
and  manures  from  the  infected  dis- 
tricts. 

During  the  thirteen  years  in 
which  this  quarantine  has  been  en- 
forced, no  appreciable  spread  has 
been  noted.  It  has  been  the  duty 
of  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  en- 
forcement of  this  quarantine  to  see 
that  only  Immune  varieties  were 
grown  under  permit  in  the  area,  and 
that  no  potatoes  or  manures  were 
moved  from  these  districts  without 
Inspection  and  certification.  The 
potato  wart  quarantine  is  apparently 
one  of  the  few  cases  where  such  re- 
strictions have  been  100  per  cent  ef- 
fective in  preventing  the  spread  of 
the  pest  involved." 


Local  Markets  Use 

More  Penna.  Apples 

A  marked  shift  from  western 
apples  to  the  use  of  Pennsylvania- 
grown  apples  has  been  taking  place 
in  this  Commonwealth  during  recent 
years,  states  George  A.  Stuart,  di- 
rector, bureau  of  markets,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 
While  truck  shipments  from  neigh- 
boring States  have  increased,  the  an- 
nual rail  receipts  of  apples  from  out- 
side sources  have  declined  at  fifteen 
Pennsylvania  cities  approximately 
2.000  cars  in  recent  years  compared 
with  1923. 

It  is  becoming  more  difficult  each 
year  for  growers  in  distant  States 
to  market  apples  in  Pennsylvania 
cities  In  any  but  short  crop  years, 
Mr.  Stuart  explains.  The  Keystone 
State  growers  are  grading  and  pack- 
ing to  higher  standards  than  for- 
merly and  the  consumers  are  be- 
coming aware  of  the  superior  quality 
of  Pennsylvania  fruit  when  well 
graded,   sized   and   packed. 

Markets  in  other  States  as  well 
as  In  foreign  countries  are  likewise 
recognizing  the  high  quality  of 
Pennsylvania-grown  apples.  Car- 
load after  carload  of  the  1931  crop 
were  shipped  to  points  in  the  middle 
west.  New  England  and  the  South. 
The  export  movement,  though  not  as 
heavy  this  season  as  during  some 
previous  years  due  to  the  disrupted 
exchange  situation,  is  taking  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  Pennsylvania 
fruit  to  consumers  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany.  France  and  other  parts  of 
Europe. 
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Wisconsin  and  Ohio 

On  T.  B.  Honor  Roll 

Wisconsin  and  Ohio,  both  Impor- 
tant cattle-breeding  and  dairy  States, 
have,  by  virtue  of  tuberculin  testing 
and  reducing  the  extent  of  infection 
to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  all 
their  cattle,  been  placed  In  the 
category  of  modified  accredited  areas 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry in  the  campaign  against  bo- 
vine tuberculosis.  This  recognition 
for  these  States  comes  after  13  years' 
effort,  during  vv^hich  more  than  10,- 
000,000  tuberculin  tests  were  made 
in  Wisconsin  and  4,000,000  In  Ohio. 


Seed  Potato  Growers 

Set  High  Record 

Producing  an  average  of  316 
bushels  of  certified  seed  potatoes  per 
acre  in  1931,  Pennsylvania  growers 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  among 
the   twenty   states    which   conducted 

I  certification  work,  according  to  a  re- 
port made  by  the  Seed  Potato  Cer- 
tification Committee  to  the  State  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry. 
While  ranking  fourteenth  In  total 

[production  of  certified  seed,  the 
average   acre   yield    of   the   Pennsyl- 

'vania   growers    was    seven    times    as 

[much  as  in  the  State  with  the  lowest 
average.  An  interesting  fact  re- 
vealed  by  the   Bureau  of   Plant   In- 

|dustry  Is  that  many  potato  growers 
In  Pennsylvania  buy  the  certified 
seed  from  a  State  with  a  75-bushel 
acre  yield  Instead  of  buying  from 
their  own  local  sources  with  a  316- 
bushel  yield. 

Conditions  In  Pennsylvania  are 
favorable  for  the  production  of  seed 

[potatoes  of  the  highest  standard  and 
It  Is  likely  that  the  total  production 
here  will  Increase  greatly  during  the 
next  decade,  according  to  officials  of 
the  Bureau.  Approximately  91,000 
bushels  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
were  produced  here  last  year,  while 
in    Maine,    4,000,000    bushels    were 

[certified.     Two  million  five  hundred 

[thousand  bushels  of  potatoes  are 
planted    in    Pennsylvania  each   year. 


I  Farmers  May  Increase 

1932  Potato  Acreage 

According  to  January  1  acreage 
I  intentions,  Pennsylvania  fanners  ex- 
pect to  plant  197,000  acres  to  po- 
tatoes, an  Increase  of  three  per  cent 
over  1931  when  the  acreage  was 
1 191,000,  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service  estimates.  The  to- 
tal for  all  States  may  be  slightly  less 
I  than  a   year  ago. 

There    are    marked    variations    in 
the  changes  growers  propose  to  make 
in  the  different  States  and  between 
different  districts  within  some  States. 
The  most  pronounced  decreases  are 
reported  for  the  early  southern  com- 
mercial   areas.      Intended    decreases 
for  other  parts  of  the  country  are, 
in    general,     heaviest     for    shipping 
areas  at  greatest  distance  from  their 
principal  market  outlets.     For  other 
areas  that  are  within  truck-hauling 
Idistance  of  market,  or  which  produce 
Potatoes  mostly  for  local  sale  or  for 
Ihome  use,   the   acreage   plans  range 
I'rom    only    slight    decreases    to    In- 
jcreases  of  as  much  as  10  per  cent. 


iFarm  Price  Level 

Continues  Decline 

Prices  paid  Pennsylvania  farmers 

for  principal  products  dropped  from 

89  to  79  between  December  15  and 

January   15,  while  the  prices  which 

farmers    must    pay    for    things    pur- 

Ichased     declined     only    two     points, 

yrom    123    to    121,   according   to   re- 

jports  reaching  the  bureau  of  statls- 

Itlcs   and    Information,    Pennsylvania 

pepartment  of  Agriculture. 

'Hie  change  In  price  level  is  due 


largely  to  a  sharp  break  In  the  price 
of  eggs.  The  Index  for  dairy  and 
poultry  products  dropped  from  102 
to  87.  Chickens  remain  as  the  only 
Important  product  selling  above  the 
pre-war  level. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  farmer's  dollar  on 
January  15,  was  estimated  at  65 
cents,  compared  to  72  cents  a  month 
earlier  and  52  cents  as  the  average 
of  the  entire  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the 
January  15,  1932,  December  15, 
1931,  and  the  January  15,  1931 
farm  price  for  the  principal  prod- 
ucts sold  in  Pennsylvania,  with  pre- 
war comparisons: 

Jan.  1'5 
Commodity  Dec  16  Jan.  15  Jan.  10  artrage 

l&^l       1&32      1931  lGlO-14 
Eggs    per    doz.     .  .SK        ."325        .29  .32 

Butter    per    lb.     . .        .33  .29  .34  .33 

Wheat    per    bu.     .        .59.1        .58  .81  .98 

Buckwheat    per    bu.        .40  .41  .85  .68 

Corn    per    bu 47  .45  .89  .07 

Oats    per    bu S2  .91  .4^  .46 

Potatoes    per    bu.  .        .80  .50        I.IO  .73 

Apples    per    bu.     ..         .60  .66        1.05  .79 

Beef       cattle      per 

100    lbs 5.40        5.30        7.40        6.02 

Hogs  per  100  lbs.  5.«0  6.40  9.40  8.04 
Calves  per  100  lbs.  7.30  7.00  10.20  7.98 
Umbs  per  100  lbs.  5.40  6.40  7.30  8.00 
Chieken.s   per   lb.    .        .185        .179        .195        .125 

Hay   per    ton    11.60      10.30      18.50      16.27 

Wool   per   lb 18  .18  .23  .24 

Index  of  farm  prices 

United    States     .66  63  94         100 

Pennsylvania     ...    89  79  *         100 

Prices    farmers    pay 

United    States     .  123         121         137         100 
Farmers    purchasing 
power 
United    States     .64  52  69         100 

(Pennsylvania      . .     72  66  •100 

*Mot  available. 


Cheap  Seed  Put 

On  Black  List  by 

State  Botanist 

"Poor  seed,  whether  for  the  gar- 
den or  the  field.  Is  dear  at  any 
price,"  asserts  Dr.  E.  M.  Gress,  State 
botanist,  who  supervises  the  collec- 
tion and  testing  of  thousands  of  seed 
samples  In  enforcing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Seed  Law. 

"Don't  try  to  save  a  few  dollars 
by  buying  seed  which  Is  offered  at 
several  dollars  below  market  price," 
he  warns.  "Just  recently  our  seed 
laboratory  analyzed  such  a  sample 
and  found  that  almost  one-tenth  of 
it  was  weed  seeds.  This  seed  should 
not  be  used,  even  if  it  cost  nothing. 
Weeds  will  be  Introduced  which  will 
cause  more  injury  than  the  seed  Is 
worth. 

"One  can  not  tell  definitely  by 
sight  whether  seed  will  germinate 
or  not.  Something  may  have  in- 
jured or  killed  the  tiny  young  plant 
within  the  seed.  Therefore,  all  seed 
should  be   tested   before  sowing. 

"There  are  so  many  simple  ways 
to  test  seeds  for  germination  that 
one  need  only  mention  the  rag-doll 
and  the  moist  blotting  paper  meth- 
ods. Any  farmer  can  make  a  simple 
test  for  such  seeds  as  wheat,  corn, 
clover,  alfalfa,  and  timothy.  Some 
of  the  smaller  grass  seeds,  such  as 
red  top,  blue  grass  and  a  few  others 
are  a  little  more  difficult  to  test.  If 
he  can  not  make  his  own  tests  he 
should  examine  the  tag  carefully  to 
see  what  the  germination  test  given 
by  the  seedsman  shows.  Let  your 
slogan  be  'select  the  best  seed  and 
always  test  for  germination.'  " 

The  seed  Inspection  service  con- 
ducted by  the  bureau  of  plant  in- 
dustry, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Is  constantly  on  guard 
to  prevent  poor  seeds  from  being 
sold  within  the  Commonwealth. 
This  safeguard  is  fully  effective  only 
when  farmers  use  care  in  the  pur- 
chase of  seed  no  matter  from  where 
they  buy.  All  seeds  sold  within  the 
State  are  subject  to  provisions  of  the 
Seed   Law. 


sylvania  last  year,  and  much  of  it 
was  shipped  during  the  winter  to 
tomato  growers  In  Florida,  Texas 
and  other  southern  States,  according 
to  K.  W.  Lauer,  pathologist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry. 

Out  of  138  acres  entered  for  cer- 
tification in  1931,  almost  102  acres 
passed  final  field  Inspection,  com- 
pared to  250  acres  entered  and  only 
56  acres  certified  In  1930.  The  Im- 
provement of  the  seed  entered  last 
year  over  the  crop  entered  the  pre- 
vious year  was  very  striking  both 
as  to  type  of  fruit  produced  and 
freedom  from  disease,  Mr.  Lauer 
states.  While  the  crop  as  a  whole 
suffered  more  from  the  effects  of  the 
dry  weather  in  1931  than  the  year 
before,  he  found  that  the  fruit  pro- 
duced was  very  uniform  both  In  ex- 
ternal shape  and  Internal  structure. 

The  seed  houses  Interested  In  pro- 
ducing certified  tomato  seed  report 
that  some  of  this  seed  is  reach'ng 
our  Pennsylvania  vegetable  growers 
but  that  much  of  It  is  being  shipped 
to  rjrowers  In  Florida.  Texas  and 
other  southern  States.  A  recent 
survey  showed  that  these  growers 
were  satisfied  with  the  germination 
of  this  seed  and  that  the  results 
secured  from  Its  use  were  also  satis- 
factory. 

In  1931,  the  following  three  seed 
firms  satisfactorily  met  the  certifi- 
cation requirements:  W.  Atlee  Bur- 
pee Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania; Click's  Seed  Farms,  Lan- 
caster, R.  D.  6,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  D.  Landreth  Seed  Company, 
Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 

The  following  table  gives  the  cer- 
tification by  varieties  for  1930  and 
1931.  . 

Variety  1930  1931 

Marglobe      2,000  3,495 

Greater     Baltimore     300  195 

Bonny    Be<rt     200  244 


Southern  States  Buy- 
Pa.  Tomato  Seed 

Almost    4,000   pounds  of  certified 
tomato  seed  were  produced  In  Penn- 


Great  Caution  Needed 

To  Avoid  Hog  Cholera 

A  timely  reminder  to  all  swine 
owners,  particularly  those  contem- 
plating sales.  Is  carried  in  a  state- 
ment issued  by  the  bureau  of  animal 
industry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  reviews  the 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  regu- 
lating the  handling  of  swine  In 
Pennsylvania. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
Is  that  all  swine  which  have  been  In 
possession  of  livestock  dealers  or 
others  for  a  period  less  than  thirty 
(30)  days,  must  be  Immunized 
against  cholera  by  either  the  serum 
alone  or  sero-slmultaneous  method 
before  being  offered  for  sale. 

All  purchasers  of  swine  are  ad- 
vised to  keep  the  "bought"  hogs 
away  from  the  herd  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  (21)  days.  If  at  the  ex- 
piration of  this  period  the  "bought" 
hogs  appear  to  be  healthy,  they  can, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  safety,  be 
placed  with  the  other  swine.  Swine 
owners  are  further  cautioned  to  be 
extremely  careful  in  conducting  an 
Interchange  of  swine  for  breeding 
purposes.  Careful  Inquiry  should  be 
made  to  determine  If  both  herds  are 
in  a  healthy  condition  and  if  in 
doubt,  a  veterinarian  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

Another  timely  hint  carried  Is 
this:  "If  hog  cholera  has  appeared 
on  your  premises  or  in  your  vicinity 
within  the  past  year  and  replace- 
ment of  swine  is  contemplated,  or 
If  you  are  feeding  garbage,  consult 
your  veterinarian  regarding  the  ad- 
visability of  having  swine  Immun- 
ized against  cholera.  This  will  In- 
sure your  future  pork  supply  for 
next    winter's    butchering    needs." 

The  statement  concludes  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  responsibility  for 
having  either  healthy  or  diseased 
hogs  is  In  the  owner's  own  hands. 
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McSparran  Lists  Benefits  Resulting 
From  Department's  Work  in  1931 


Testing  697,965  cattle  for  tubercu- 
losis thus  protecting  the  public 
health  and  enabling  farmers  to  hold 
their  milk  market,  establishing 
grades  for  eggs,  making  possible  suc- 
cessful competition  with  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  conducting  a  statewide 
check  on  unscrupulous  milk  dealers 
resulting  in  the  payment  of  rebates 
amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars 
to  farmers,  are  listed  by  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  John  A.  McSparran 
among  the  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during  the  past 
year. 

Tuberculosis  Eradication 

The    bovine    tuberculosis    eradica- 

ition  work  continued  at  a  rapid  rate 
during  1931,  the  annual  report  in- 
dicates. With  one  exception,  more 
cattle  were  tested  than  in  any  other 
year    on    record.      The    number    of 

[cattle  under  supervision  stands  at 
1,161,704   or   83%    of  all  the  cattle 

I  in  the  Commonwealth.  Seventy-two 
townships    were     completely     tested 

I  during  the  year,  bringing  the  total 
to  1193  in  66  Counties.  All  the 
herds  in  46  out  of  the  67  Counties 

[are  now   under  supervision. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  mar- 
ket for  milk  has  been  held  for  the 

I  farmers  in  untested  areas  in  every 
possible  case.  Department  officials 
have  gone  to  boards  of  health  in 
cities  where  bans  on  milk  from  un- 
tested cows  were  contemplated  and 
secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
boards,  providing  the  farmers  had 
signed  for  the  test.  In  this  way,  the 
market  was  saved  for  hundreds  of 
farmers  who  cooperated  with  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments.  Op- 
position  to   the  test   has  practically 

[disappeared. 

Eg^  Gradinf; 

"The  Department  asked  the  last 
I  regular  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly for  an  egg  grading  law  but 
the  request  was  refused,"  Secretary 
I  McSparran  states  in  his  review. 
The  Department,  in  cooperation 
Iwith  poultrymen.  then  established 
voluntary  egg  grades  for  use  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  action  has  met 
with  favorable  response  and  most  en- 
couraging results.  The  grades  were 
immediately  adopted  by  the  officials 
of  the  egg  auction  at  Doylestown  and 
a  licensed  inspector  was  located  at 
the  assemblini<  plant  to  grade  all 
I  eggs  before  the  auction. 

"This  development  has  proven 
Ihelpful  to  hundreds  of  poultrymen 
in  Pucks  County  in  obtaining  prem- 
ium prices,  and  apparently  the  Phila- 
delphia market  has  responded  to  the 
Isituation  and  the  best  grades  of  eggs 
in  Pennsylvania  are  now  selling  from 


I  Chemists  Draft  Rules 

On  Bread  and  Cake 

The  consulting  chemists  of  the 
IState  Pure  Food  Bureau  have  agreed 
jupon  new  rules  and  regulations  for 
Icertain  bakery  products,  not  ade- 
quately defined  in  existing  standards 
land  definitions.  Dr.  James  W.  Kel- 
||0Kg,  director  and  chief  chemist  of 
jtne  Bureau,  has  announced.  They 
Inave  defined  "whole  milk  bread"  as 
Ibread  prepared  with  whole  milk  or 
Jits  equivalent  in  milk  solids  instead 
|of  using  two-thirds  water  and  one- 
Itnird  milk,  as  had  been  the  practice 
ror  a  number  of  years.  This  stand- 
lard  is  in  accordance  with  the  na- 
Itional  standard  recently  adopted. 
IThey  have  al.so  affirmed  the  rule 
[that  all  fruit  cakes  containing  arti- 
Incially  colored   fruits  should   be  la- 


one  cent  below  to  several  cents 
above  the  price  received  by  Pacific 
Coast  producers.  Before  the  egg 
grading  work  was  attempted  here, 
the  California  eggs  were  selling  from 
four  to  six  cents  a  dozen  above  the 
price  paid  for  the  Pennsylvania-laid 
eggs. 

Eui-opean  Corn  Borer 

"The  European  corn  borer  has 
threatened  the  corn  growing  indus- 
try of  Pennsylvania  for  almost  a  dec- 
ade. However,  corn  growers  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  and  Federal 
Departments  have  accomplished  an 
outstanding  piece  of  work  in  effec- 
tively curbing  the  ravages  of  this  in- 
sect. The  rate  of  infestation  in  the 
oldest  and  most  densely  infested  area 
has  been  reduced  from  five  to  less 
than  one  per  cent  during  the  past 
five  years  while  in  all  other  infested 
States  the  number  has  increased. 
Clean  farming  practices  such  as  cut- 
ting corn  stalks  low  and  not  allow- 
ing any  corn  refuse  to  remain  over 
winter,  have  contributed  much  to 
this  successful  campaign  against  the 
corn  borer.  So  far  the  Insect  has 
been  kept  out  of  the  principal  corn 
growing  counties,  and  it  is  hopeful 
that  the  spread  into  these  counties 
and  its  rate  of  Increase  there  will  be 
extremely  slow  because  of  the  suc- 
cessful and  practical  means  of  con- 
trol developed. 

Unscrupulous  Milk  Dealers 

"Rounding  up  unscrupulous  deal- 
ers who  were  practicing  a  short- 
changing scheme  on  milk  producers, 
has  brought  definite  results  during 
the  past  year.  Fifteen  of  these 
dealers  were  caught  under-reading 
the  Babcock  butterfat  test  and  were 
not  only  heavily  fined  but  were  re- 
quired to  pay  in  rebates  more  than 
$5,000  to  the  farmers  who  had  been 
cheated.  While  this  type  of  business 
has  proven  very  costly  to  farmers,  It 
is  only  fair  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  milk  dealers 
are  not  in  this  class.  They  are  doing 
an  honest  business  and  are  cooperat- 
ing not  only  with  milk  producers, 
but  with  State  officials  and  local 
health  authorities  in  the  distribution 
of  the  best  possible  grade  of  milk 
circumstances   will   permit. 

"Merging  of  bureaus  and  cutting 
out  unnecessary  duplication  of  ac- 
tivities have  made  it  possible  for  the 
Department  to  accomplish  more 
work  than  during  previous  years 
with  a  reduction  of  $50,000  in  the 
annual  budget.  Many  of  the  im- 
portant activties  have  been  placed 
on  a  self-supporting  or  a  revenue 
producing  basis,  due  to  the  collec- 
tion of  fees.  How  this  has  been  done 
will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  re- 
lease." 


beled  to  show  the  presence  of  arti- 
ficial color. 

In  his  monthly  report  to  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  John  A.  McSparran, 
Dr.  Kellogg  explains  that  the  ac- 
tivities under  the  Milk  Testing  Law 
have  continued  in  checking  methods 
of  making  tests  In  certain  plants. 
As  a  result,  actions  were  taken 
against  the  Otto  Suburban  Dairy  of 
Emsworth.  and  the  Menzie  Dairy 
Company  of  McKeesport.  rebates 
totaling  $459.23  being  made  to  pro- 
ducers suffering  losses  from  the  low 
readings. 


Pullet  Lays  322 

Eggs  To  Place 

First  In  R.  O.  P. 

Out  of  6605  birds  from   17  flocks 
enrolled  in   the  Record   of  Perform- 


ance Work  conducted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania bureau  of  markets  In  1931, 
1256  or  19  per  cent  qualified  for 
certificates.  In  order  to  secure  a 
certificate,  a  pullet  must  lay  200  egga 
and  a  hen  must  lay  180  eggs  during 
365  consecutive  days  and  the  eggs 
must  average  24  ounces  per  dozen. 

Poultrymen  pay  from  20  to  35 
cents  per  bird  entered  to  cover  the 
cost  to  the  State  for  supervising  the 
work. 

The  highest  record  was  made  by 
a  Single  Comb  White  I^eghorn  pullet 
In  the  Leader  fiock,  York  County. 
This  bird  laid  322  eggs.  Another 
pullet  of  the  same  breed  In  the 
Wayne  Poultry  Farm,  Wayne  County, 
was  second  with  312  eggs. 

The  flock  of  Jacob's  Sunnyside 
Poultry  Farm,  Greene  County,  had 
the  highest  per  cent  of  birds  qualify 
for  certificates.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-four  birds,  or  54.6  per  cent  of 
the  300  birds  entered  received  cer- 
tificates. Second  place  went  to  the 
North  Poultry  Farm,  Juniata  County, 
where  32.8  per  cent  of  the  250  birds 
entered  qualified  for  certificates. 

Z.  D.  Horn's  fiock,  Washington 
County,  had  the  highest  average  pro- 
duction of  qualifying  birds  with 
280.38  eggs. 

The  Leader  Farms  led  in  both  the 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  groups,  while 
the  Wayne  Poultry  Farm  took  high 
honors  in  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  hen  class. 

There  are  7142  birds  in  this  Rec- 
ord of  Performance  work  this  year, 
over  three  times  the  entries  in  1928 
when  the  project  was  started. 

This  work  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying 
Contest  In  which  79  pens  of  13  birds 
each  are  now  competing  In  Harris-^ 
burg.  The  poultry  record  of  per- 
formance work  Is  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  but  the  trapnest  records 
are  kept  on  the  poultry  farms. 


Cannery  Products 

Inspection  Becomes 

Popular  Service 

Grading,  by  State  inspectors,  of 
raw  farm  crops  for  manufacture  In- 
creased nearly  ten  million  pounds  in 
1931  over  1930,  according  to  George 
A.  Stuart,  director,  bureau  of  mar- 
kets. Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

This  type  of  inspection  Is  purely 
a  voluntary  service  performed  by  the 
State  only  when  requested  and  upon 
payment  of  fees  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State  officials  in  per- 
forming the  work. 

This  service  was  started  in  1928 
when  the  first  inspectors  were  re- 
quested at  three  Pennsylvania  can- 
neries, Mr.  Stuart  explains.  That 
year  900,000  pounds  of  tomatoes 
were  purchased  on  the  basis  of  the 
U.  S.  grades.  In  four  years  the  de- 
mand from  growers  and  canners  for 
the  service  increased  to  the  extent 
that  23  inspectors  were  employed  in 
1931  to  handle  the  inspection  of  ap- 
proximately 53,500.000  pounds  of 
raw  fruits  and  vegetables.  Thirty- 
two  million  pounds  consisted  of 
apples,  tomatoes  totaled  thirteen 
million  pounds,  and  the  balance  were 
snap  beans,  sour  cherries  and  grapes 
for  grape  juice  manufacture. 

Grades  for  other  crops,  not  now 
inspected,  will  soon  be  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, according  to  Mr.  Stuart,  so 
that  the  State  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish inspectors  for  canning  corn  dur- 
ing the  1932  season  and  possibly  for 
peas  and  lima  beans  some  time  in 
the  near  future. 
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Must  Beware  Of 

Fakirs  In  Buying 

Nursery  Stock 

The  nefarious  game  of  selling 
worthless  nursery  stock  to  an  un- 
suspecting public  is  rapidly  passing 
into  history  in  Pennsylvania. 

Through  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
visions of  the  Pennsylvania  Plant 
Pest  Act  of  1927  most  of  the 
Itinerant  nursery  stock  salesmen  or 
agents  have  bcou  forced  to  quit 
their  racket,  F.  M.  Trimble,  chief 
nursery  inspector  for  the  Com- 
monwealth reports.  Many  of  these 
salesmen  were  unscrupulous  in  that 
they  accepted  deposits  on  orders 
never  delivered,  sold  diseased  or 
poorly  grown  plants,  substituted 
worthless  varieties  In  place  of  those 
ordered  and  frequently  delivered 
stofk  untrue  to  name,  Mr.  Trimble 
explains.  "These  tricks  of  the  trade 
often  meant  great  loses  to  pur- 
chasers. Although  such  agents  are 
much  less  common  now-a-days.  it  Is 
still  necessary  to  give  warning  to 
persons  living  in  farming  and  sub- 
urban communities  of  the  unreliable 
agent  who  may  occasionally  appear, 
especially  in  the  sprincj  months, 
when  home  owners  and  others  are 
making  plans  for  beautification  of 
their  lawns  and  gardens." 

The  purpose  of  the  Plant  Pest  Act 
in  regulating  the  nursery  industry 
in  Pennsylvania  is  not  only  to  pro- 
tp' t  the  purchaser  but  also  to  ex- 
tend inspection  service  to  the  re- 
liable grower,  making  it  possible  for 
him  to  keep  his  nursery  free  of  pests 
vhirh  injure  his  plants.  This  in- 
spection consists  of  a  thorough  an- 
nu.il  examination  of  the  nursery 
stock  in  the  field  during  the  grow- 
ing season  as  well  as  of  stock  In  the 
storage  houses  purchased  from  other 
growers.  _  ..        .. 

AA'hile  the  reputable  growers  gladly 
take  advantai2;e  of  this  inspection 
service  and  have  their  salesmen 
properly  licensed,  the  unlicensed 
grower  or  agent,  frequently  from 
neighboring  States,  may  appear  In  a 
community  for  a  few  days  and  then 
hf  u'one  with  his  Hl-gotten  spoils  be- 
for.  lieing  apprehended.  The  in- 
spection act  provides  that  all  sales- 
men must  show  their  card  certifi- 
cate to  a  prospective  customer  upon 
re'riest.  Refusal  to  do  so  or  the 
prpsentation  of  an  invalid  card  would 
class  the  salesman  as  unreliable  and 
an  order  should  not  be  placed  with 
him.  The  activity  of  any  such  sales- 
men should  be  reported  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  in  Harris- 
'>nrg.  Immediate  action  Is  then 
taken  so  that  unsuspecting  persons 
may  be  protected. 


Unusual  Insect  Pest 

Damages  Flower  Beds 

Among  the  unusual  insect  pests  of 
1931  not  previously  reported  as  par- 
iticularly     injurious,      the      gladiolus 
thrips  seem  to  have  caused  more  con- 
cern   to    home    flower    growers    than 
any  other  single  species,  states  T.  L. 
puyton,  chief  entomologist  in  the  bu- 
reau of  plant  industry.  Pennsylvania 
department    of    Agriculture.       Many 
growers     of     this     highly     desirable 
nnwer    were    much    disappointed    at 
plf>oming    time    to    find     that     their 
flowers  either  failed  to  open,  or  the 
exposed    petals    were   discolored    and 
puch     undersized,     Dr.     Guyton     re- 
ports.    An  examination  showed  that 
Something   was   wrong   but   in    many 
jfases.  the  grower  was  unable  to  de- 
termine    the     exact     cause     of     the 
trouble.      It    was    noticed    that    the 
l»aves  lacked   their   usual   color   and 
pvpre    silvered,    and    that    the    plants 
J^ere  considerably  dwarfed.     Most  of 
Ifhe  growers  did  not  go  deep  enough 


Into  the  plants  to  discover  the  real 
trouble. 

This  Insect  is  described  as  being 
about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  In 
length,  dark  In  body  color,  with  pale 
bands  across  the  tip  ends  of  the 
wings.  This  gives  the  insect  a  banded 
appearance.  The  young  stage  Is 
lemon-yellow  to  orange  in  color,  and 
since  they  feed  well  down  in  the  leaf 
sheaths  or  in  the  developing  bud  or 
unopened  flower,  they  usually  escape 
detection.  The  insects  injure  the 
plants  by  rasping  the  outer  tissue 
and  then  lap  or  suck  up  the  juices 
from  the  exposeu  parts,  and  as  has 
been  stated,  produces  a  silvering  or 
blanching  of  the  leaf  surface. 

Control  Measures 

Concerning  control  measures,  the 
following  is  given:  Thrips  are  usu- 
ally controlled  by  applications  of 
nicotine  and  soap  suds,  but  this  one 
seems  to  be  so  well  covered  up  in  its 
feeding  grounds  that  such  treatment 
is  not  entirely  successful.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  winter  Is  passed  for 
the  most  part  in  the  corms  or  bulbs, 
and  that  probably  the  most  success- 
ful treatment  will  be  the  fumigation 
of  these  bulbs  or  dipping  them  in 
some  material  which  will  cause  the 
death  of  the  hiding  thrips.  Various 
materials  have  been  suggested.  Prob- 
ably forty  per  cent  nicotine  used  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  teaspoon- 
fuls  to  one  gallon  of  soapy  water 
will  be  as  satisfactory  a  control  as 
any. 

Where  large  lots  of  bulbs  are  in 
storage,  the  treatment  by  some  type 
of  fumigation  would  probably  be  de- 
sirable. Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  gen- 
erated from  calcium  cyanide  or  from 
potassium  or  sodium  cyanide  would 
certainly  kill  all  the  parent  forms, 
but  unfortunately  will  not  destroy 
any  eggs  which  may  be  present.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  suggested  the  use  of  the 
hot  water  treatment,  that  is,  the  im- 
mersing of  the  bulbs  under  water, 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  120  de- 
grees F.  The  bulbs  should  be  in  the 
water  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes. 
Not  enough  Is  known  about  the  life 
history  of  this  Insect  to  state  defi- 
nitely all  of  its  overwintering  habits. 
The  burning  of  infested  plants  early 
in  the  fall  probably  would  constitute 
a  very  desirable  step  In  control." 

The  Bureau  is  urging  flow^er  gar- 
deners who  had  trouble  of  this  kind 
w-'th  their  gladiolus  In  1931,  to  re- 
port their  experiences. 


Grading  Opens  World's 
Markets  To  Local 

Fruit  Growers 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  worth  of  graded  and  State- 
inspected  fruit  and  vegetable  prod- 
ucts were  sold  to  buyers  In  all  parts 
of  the  world  by  Pennsylvania  growers 
during  the  past  season,  according  to 
estimates  made  by  D.  M.  James,  su- 
pervising inspector,  bureau  of  mar- 
kets, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  records  show  that  3.950  car- 
loads of  graded  and  inspected  fruits 
and  potatoes  were  shipped  from 
points  in  the  Commonwealth,  and 
53,050.000  pounds  of  raw  canning 
crons  were  sold  during  the  1931-32 
period,  compared  with  2,975  carloads 
and  44.000,000  pounds  of  cannery 
products  during  the  previous  year. 

Grading  of  carlot  shipments  of 
fruit  covered  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
carloadings  in  Pennsylvania  produc- 
ing sections  during  the  year.  Prod- 
ucts Kold  to  canners  under  State  su- 
pervision included  36  per  cent  of  all 
the  tomatoes  grown  for  sale  to  can- 
neries and  in  addition  a  large  part 
of  the  apples  used  for  manufacture 
into     apple     products,     grapes     for 


grape-juice  manufacture,  sour  cher- 
ries and  snap-beans. 

"The  grading  of  farm  products  to 
meet  the  standards  set  up  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  be- 
coming more  general  in  Pennsylva- 
nia each  year,"  Mr.  James  states. 
"This  is  tending  to  improve  the  de- 
mand for  Pennsylvania  products  In 
the  principal  markets  throughout  the 
world." 

This  is  a  service  which  the  State 
performs  without  cost  to  the  tax 
payer  since  a  fee  is  charged  to  cover 
the  cost. 


Federal  Crop  Loans 
Not  Available  To 
Pennsylvania  Farmers 

None  of  the  $50,000,000  allocation 
for  crop  production  loans  being  made 
by  provision  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Act  will  be 
available  in  Pennsylvania  this  year, 
according  to  an  announcement  from 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur 
M.  Hyde.  Mr.  Hyde  explains  that  In 
Pennsylvania  "the  State  laws  make 
no  provisions  for  the  taking  of  crop 
liens,  the  security  for  loans  which 
the  Act  requires." 

The  drought  relief  loans  were 
made  accessible  to  Pennsylvania 
farmers  last  year  only  through 
special  legislation  passed  by  the  1931 
General  Assembly. 

However,  the  Federal  farm  loans 
on  farms  through  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Baltimore,  will  be  available 
as  in  the  past.  A  statement  from 
Charles  S.  Jackson,  Secretary  of  this 
Bank,  recently  received  by  the  De- 
partment, outlines  the  policy  for 
Federal  farm  loans  in  Pennsylvania 
this  year  as  follows: 

"The  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Balti- 
more contemplates  no  change  in  its 
established  policy  with  respect  to 
making  loans  on  Pennsylvania  farms 
during  the  coming  year. 

"At  no  time  have  we  declined  to 
grant  a  loan,  where  the  applicant 
was  qualified  and  the  security  of- 
fered was  eligible,  because  of  lack  of 
funds;  but  loans  have  been  rejected 
due  to  the  applicant  being  unable  to 
meet  the  Bank's  requirements  es- 
tablished under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 

"Where  the  applicant  is  able  to 
meet  the  Bank's  requirements  for 
obtaining  a  loan,  and  where  it  is 
recommended  and  endorsed  by  the 
National  Farm  l4oan  Association 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  territory 
in  which  i;=;  located  the  farm  offered 
as  security,  any  applications  received 
will  be  given  careful  consideration 
by  the  Bank's  Executive  Committee." 


Illegal  Bee  Hives 

Are  Public  Nuisance 

Attention  is  again  called  by  the 
Pennsylvania  bureau  of  plant  Indus- 
try to  beekeepers  maintaining  bees 
in  hives  which  are  not  of  the  modern 
movable  frame  type  as  required  by 
the  Bee  Law. 

Letters  have  been  sent  out  warn- 
ing beekeepers  whose  apiaries  wore 
inspected  the  past  season  and  found 
to  contain  illegal  hives  but  who  have 
not  reported  the  bees  as  being  trans- 
ferred or  destroyed.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  owners  having  box  or 
crossed  comb  hives  in  which  type 
bees  can  not  be  Inspected  and  treated 
for  disease,  are  maintaining  a  public 
nuisance  and  are  at  all  times  liable 
to   prosecution. 

The  work  of  the  State  in  the  con- 
trol of  bee  diseases  will  he  greatly 
facilitated  If  all  beekeepers,  whether 
being  notified  or  not.  will  prepare 
at  once  to  transfer  all  bees  from 
illegal  hives  to  the  modern  legal 
type.  H.  B  Kirk,  chief  apiary  in- 
spector,  explains. 
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lUncertainty  Prevails  in 

Outlook  for  Agriculture 


The  agricultural  outlook  reports 
lissued  annually  by  various  State  and 
J  Federal  a;,'en<'io.s.  arc  noticeably 
flacking  in  an  indication  of  probable 
(fiitnre  trend  of  farm  prices,  accord- 
ling  to  the  bureau  of  statistics  and 
linformation,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
jment  of  Agriculture.  Unfavorable 
leconomic      conditions      in       foreign 

:'ountries  and  uncertainty  regarding 
Ithe  extent  of  business  recovery  at 
Ihome  during  1932  have  made  it  ex- 
it remely  hazardous   to   forecast   what 

•hanges  in  demand  for  farm  prod- 
liKts  may  be  expected,  the  bureau  ex- 
Iplains.  Consequently,  most  of  the 
["outlook"  reports  have  replaced 
Itheir  discussions  of  future  prices 
Iwith  statistical  data  explaining  the 
[present  situation  and  with  sugges- 
Itions  on  how  to  cut  down  present 
Icost  of  living  as  well  as  cost  of  pro- 
Iduction  on  the  farm. 

One  eastein  State  College  sng- 
;tsts  that  a  way  to  reduce  living 
wKts  on  a  dairy  farm  and  at  the 
rame  time  assist  in  improving  the 
lairy  situation  is  to  use  a  heifer  or 
r'oung  cow  for  home  meat  consump- 
jtion.  Another  suggestion  is  that  po- 
tato growers,  as  well  as  fruit  growers, 
Ico-operate  with  neighbors  to  a 
Igrciiter  extent  than  in  the  past  in 
Itht  use  of  expensive  equipment,  such 
|as  sprayers. 

Among  the  tips  for  making  money 
lout  of  the  farm  fields  and  flocks 
jdiiving  1932,  the  various  economic 
lrei)ortR  have  stressed  the  following: 
1(1  t  Keep  only  tuberculosis-free 
((•(►\v<  with  high  butter  fat  test:  (2) 
IMdv  b.ihy  chicks  with  inherited  abil- 
jity  to  lay;  (3)  Produce,  slaughter, 
land  cure  more  meat  on  the  farm; 
1(4 1  Plant  only  tested  or  certified 
peed  whether  in  the  garden  or  field; 

130  Free  Bulletins 

Listed  For  Farmers 

A  list  of  30  publica*'ons  which  are 
|distri))uted  free  to  residents  of  Penn- 
sylvania   have     been    announced    by 
the  I'ennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture.     The    Department    mailed 
In  response   to   requests,    more   than 
|25.00O  copies  of  its  publications  last 
year.    The  latest  revised  list  includes 
Ihe  following: 

Bulletin  432,  Insect  Pests  of  the 
|Hoi!h:ehold;  441,  Rose  Insects  and 
diseases;  445,  Pennsylvania  Farms, 
>ops  and  Livestock;  4  4  6.  The  Mar- 
ket for  Pennsylvania  Fruit;  448, 
Pennsylvania  Weeds;  452,  White 
|Pinp  Blister  Rust. 

RuUetln     4  53,     Poultry     Diseases; 

'-■j^.     Direct     Marketing     of     Farm 

pofiucts;   469,  European  Corn  Borer 

l»n    Pennsylvania;    471,    Seed    Potato 

Certification;      473,     The     Japanese 

ieeile    in     Pennsylvania;     477,    The 

priental  Fruit  Moth. 

Bulletin  480,  Scale  Insects  In- 
iious  in  Pennsylvania;  4  81,  The 
[lessian  Ply  in  Pennsylvania;  485, 
^ood  Standards  and  Definitions; 
J«^"  Milk  Testing  Requirements; 
[^5^^♦.  The  Mexican  Bean  Beetle;  493, 
ie  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Supply  for 
'5  Cities. 

Bulletin    497,    The    Boxwood    Leaf 

Jliner;  498,  Licensed  Nurserymen  in 

«'iinsyivania;     499,    Apiary    Inspec- 

linn    in    Pennsylvania;    500.    Poultry 

pf^d    Improvement    Plan;    501,    Dl- 

p'oiy  of  Information,  giving  list  of 

Re  literature   on    agriculture;    505, 

arniers'     Cooperative     Corporations 

AC  '^^   to  Form  and  Finance  Them; 

i06.  Pennsylvania  Food   Laws. 

The  following  publications  are   in 

i*"  hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be 

[vaiJable  at   an   early  date:    Bulletin 

Ifte"  ^^Po'"^  of  Seed  Analyses,  1931; 

r's,  Preservation  of  Wild  Flowers  in 

rennsylvania;     509.     Lime     Report, 

Among  the  miscellaneous  publica- 

Mons    in    the    Department's    mailing 

Foom      are:      List      of      Commercial 

oijltry   Farms,   List   of  Commercial 


(5)  Raise  more  legume  hays  and 
less  timothy;  (6)  Be  cautious  about 
going  into  debt  to  buy  expensive 
equipment  unless  lower  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  reasonably  certain;  (7) 
Buy  good,  young  horses  to  replace 
old  work  stock  and  raise  some  colts; 
(8)  Do  not  attempt  to  cut  cost  by 
using  low-grade  spray  materials  and 
fertilizers;  (9)  Put  forth  special  ef- 
fort this  year  to  win  over  local  con- 
sumers by  direct  marketing  of  fresh, 
well-graded  products  since  more 
distant  producers  are  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  due  to  low  prices  and 
relatively  high  transportation  costs. 
The  Federal  economists  in  their 
nationwide  surveys,  foresee  during 
1932.  the  possibility  of  more  corn 
but  less  wheat,  more  cattle  but 
fewer  sheep,  and  more  poultry  but 
fewer  eggs.  They  can  see  no  great 
change  in  the  number  of  swine  but 
a  gradual  decrease  o'"  horses  in  spite 
of  an  increased  demand.  They  fore- 
cast continued  expans'on  in  dairying 
and  the  use  of  more  improved  land 
for  hay  and  pasture.  They  also  be- 
lieve that  with  favorable  weather, 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  fruit 
and  vegetables. 

On(^  of  the  most  encouraging 
points  stressed  in  the  reports  is  the 
previous  advantage  of  the  nearness 
to  markets  in  times  like  the  present. 
Every  farm  in  Pennsylvania  is  with- 
in trucking  distance  of  a  good  mar- 
ket, providing  the  road  from  his 
farm  to  the  main  highway  is  pass- 
able the  year  'round.  For  this  rea- 
son the  State's  township  road  build- 
ing program  now  well  under  way,  is 
most  certain  to  prove  the  economic 
salvation  of  thousands  of  farmers, 
the  bureau  asserts. 


Orchards   and   a    Compilation   of   Ag- 
ricultural Laws. 

Persons  desiring  one  or  more  of 
these  free  bullet in.s  are  urged  to 
write  direct  to  the  Mailing  Room, 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Harris- 
burg. 


State  Does  Not 

Have  Garden  Seed 

For  Distribution 

Hundreds  of  requests  are  bein<; 
received  by  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  free 
garden  seed.  The  impression  seems 
to  be  widespread  that  the  Depart- 
ment makes  a  practice  of  distribut- 
ing free  garden  seed,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence both  city  and  country  folks 
write  the  Department  for  their  al- 
lotment of  seed. 

Since  no  appropriation  has  ever 
been  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  purchase  and  free  distribu- 
tion of  garden  seed,  the  Department 
obviously  finds  it  necessary  to  report 
that  no  seed  Is  available  and  that 
no  seed  has  ever  been  distributed  in 
this  manner  in  the  past. 

It  is  possible  that  the  people  are 
confusing  the  State  with  the  Federal 
Government  which  followed  for  a 
number  of  years,  the  practice  of  dis- 
tributing free  garden  seed  through 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. However,  this  practice  has 
long  since  been  discontinued  so  that 
at  the  present  time,  garden  seed,  free 
or  otherwise,  is  not  available  from 
either  the  Federal  or  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. 


What  is  Pennsylvania's 

Leading  Farm  Crop? 


"What  is  Pennsylvania's  leading 
farm  crop?"  This  question  Is  fre- 
quently asked  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


The  Keystone  State  produces  each 
year  one  of  the  four  most  valuable 
apple  crops  grown  in  the  Country, 
but  the  leading  crop  is  not  apples, 
says  the  Department. 

Pennsylvania  was  famous  for 
more  than  a  century  as  the  "granary 
of  America"  but  the  Department 
shakes  its  head  again.  The  leading 
farm  crop  today  is  not  wheat. 

Just  last  year,  the  Commonwealth 
outranked  all  States  in  the  value  of 
potatoes  raised,  but  the  leading  crop 
is  not  the  indispensable  spud. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  grow  ap- 
proximately 50,000,000  bushels  of 
corn  each  year  to  feed  15,000,000 
chickens,  1,385,000  cattle,  347,000 
horses  and  mules,  655,000  swine, 
4  91,000  sheep,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  World  War  years, 
corn  has  not  recently  been  the  "King 
of  the  Field." 

Hay  LeadH  tlio  Ci-ops 

By  process  of  elimination,  we  have 
the  answer  at  last:  It's  hay — 
homely,  old  hayseed,  himself!  Three 
times  as  valuable  as  the  wheat  crop, 
one-third  more  valuable  than  corn, 
worth  five  times  as  much  as  the 
apple  production,  and  three  times 
that  of  potatoes,  hay  is  the  leading 
crop  on  Pennsylvania  farms.  It 
represents  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
cultivated  acreage,  and  35  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  crops  harvested 
last  year.  Penn.^ylvania  pro<luc<Ml  the 
second  most  valuable  tame  hay  crop 
of  any  State  in  1930  and  the  third 
in  1931.  While  once  principally  the 
non-legume  timothy,  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  total  is  now  made 
up  of  legumes — clover  and  alfalfa. 

Statistics  reveal  some  queer  facts 
about  this  perennial  campaign  for 
leadership  among  the  crops.  For 
.several  years  after  the  Civil  War, 
the  race  was  neck  and  neck  with 
corn,  wheat  and  hay  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  value.  Wheat  once 
frequently  beat  out  corn  for  second 
place  but  durins;  recent  years,  the 
corn  crop  has  often  been  twice  as 
valuable  as  the  wheat  crop.  In 
1919.  corn  set  its  famous  all-time 
record  value  of  $109,000,000,  al- 
most as  much  as  the  total  estimated 
value  of  all  principal  crops  in  1931. 
In  1921.  the  total  apple  crop  in  all 
sixty-seven  Pennsylvania  counties 
was  worth  three  million  dollars  less 
than  the  tobacco  crop  grown  largely 
in   Lancaster  County. 

Tlie  193  0  Federal  Census  gives 
some  important  data  about  the 
"dark  horses"  among  the  Common- 
wealth's farm  crops.  For  example, 
the  farm  wood  lot  yielded  forest 
products  in  1929  valued  at  $7,680,- 
000,  and  the  farm  gardens  produced 
vegetables  totaling  $8,380,000.  And 
last  but  not  least,  Pennsylvania  pro- 
ducers sold  $3,313,000  worth  of 
mushrooms  in   1929. 

Of  course,  not  all  farm  crops  in 
Pennsylvania  are  cash  crops.  In 
fact,  most  of  them  are  not.  The 
cash  income  from  crops  in  1930  was 
only  $75,826,000.  while  for  livestock 
and  livestock  products,  the  total  was 
estimated  at  $179,953,000. 

Milk  Loads  the   Pro<lucts 

The  leading  farm  crop  Is  by  no 
means  the  leading  farm  product. 
Hay  surrenders  immediately  to  milk. 
The  1930  census  valued  the  prod- 
ucts of  Pennsylvania  dairy  farmers, 
not  Including  the  sale  of  animals, 
at  approximately  $100,000,000  for 
1929,  and  the  products  of  the  poul- 
try yards  at  more  than  $50,000,000. 
Milk,  cream,  and  butter,  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  wh'ch  now  crme 
from  cows  known  to  be  free  from  tu- 
berculosis, is  and  has  been  since  the 
World  War.  the  principal  source  of 
farm  income  in  most  Pennsylvania 
counties. 

A  review  of  leading  farm  crops 
and  products  in  Pennsylvania  since 
Civil  War  days,  reveals  a  Common- 
wealth with  a  widely  diversified 
agriculture — a  system  of  farming 
stressed  by  William  Penn  250  years 
ago  as  a  means  of  alleviating  hard 
times. 
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IMuch  Interest  In 

Cooperative  Effort 

More   than   the    usual    amount    of 

interest    is    now    being    manifested 

lin     producers'      cooperative      effort 

throughout       Pennsylvania,       states 

lOeorge   A.    Stuart,    director,    bureau 

jf    markets,     Pennsylvania     Depart- 

Iment  of  Agriculture,  in  his  monthly 

Ireport  to  Secretary   McSparran. 

A  representative  of  the  bureau 
Imet  with  the  board  of  directors  of 
Iflve  cooperative  associations  in  the 
Isouth-central  and  northwestern  sec- 
Itions  of  the  Commonwealth  during 
(the  past  month.  One  meeting  in  the 
Iconimercial  apple  belt  was  to  advise 
land  assist  an  organization  in  de- 
Iveloping  plans,  contracts  and  meth- 
lods  for  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
Ifniit.  Two  meetings  were  for  the 
Ipurpose  of  improving  the  by-laws  of 
Ithe  associations.  A  fourth  confer- 
lenf-e  was  to  assist  in  drafting  plans 
Ifor  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
Ipasoline,  kerosene,  greases  and  lu- 
bricating oil,  by  an  organization  in 
Inorthwestern  Pennsylvania.  The 
ladvisibility  of  starting  a  cherry 
Igrowers'  cooperative  organization  in 
Ithe  Erie  district  was  the  purpose  of 
lanother  recent  meeting. 

In  addition  to  these  conferences, 
Ifour  annual  meetings  of  cooperative 

associations  were  attended  by  H.  A. 

Hanemann,  market  analyst  of  the 
jbureau,  who  discussed  Pennsylvania 
Icooperative  laws  and  the  value  of 
]oooperative  effort  among   producers. 

At  a  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
[Eastern    States    Farmers'    Exchange, 
jfive     Pennsylvania     members     were 
lelected    to    the    Board    of    Directors. 
[Farmers  of   Pennsylvania   now  com- 
prise an  Important  part  of  the  mem- 
Ji)ership  of  this  cooperative  purchas- 
jing  organization,  Mr.  Hanemann  ex- 
plains.    In  19  27  the  membership  of 
the  Exchange   entitled    Pennsylvania 
Ifarmers  to  only  one  director  in  the 
jorganization  and  the  recent  increase 
lin    the    representation     to    five    dl- 
rectors.  illustrates  plainly  the  growth 
of  this  cooperative  enterprise  within 
tho  State.     Directors  are  apportioned 
arnonu:  the  nine  states  which  the  Ex- 
jrhange  serves,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
Imimber  of  members  in  each  state. 

Reports    reaching    the    bureau    in- 
Idicate    that    the    maple    sugar    pro- 
ducers of  Somerset  County  have  un- 
Idertaken    cooperative    effort    In    the 
formation  of  a  County  Maple  Sugar 
Producers'  Association.     A   standard 
label  for  maple  products  produced  In 
[the  county  has  been  adopted. 

Another  proposal  in  line  with  bet- 
Iter  farm   marketing.    Is   the    prelim- 
inary steps  being  taken  by  a  group 
of  citizens   in   an   east-central   Penn- 
sylvania city,  to  develop  a   farmers' 
reiail    market    house    in    that    city. 
Pennsylvania  is  now  famous  for  its 
many  retail   market   houses  and   the 
[Interest  at  present  seems  to  indicate 
Ithat  the  number  will  continue  to  in- 
crease,  according    to   marketing   offi- 
cials. 


iFeed  Oats  Cannot 
Be  Legally  Sold 

For  Seed  Oats 

The   Pennsylvania   Seed   Law   does 
inot  permit  the  selling  of  oats,  or  any 
other  farm    seeds,    for    seeding    pur- 
poses which    have   not    been    labeled 
I'n  compliance  with  the  Seed  Law. 

This   is   the  answer  given   bv   offi- 

Ijials  of   the   State   Bureau    of   Plant 

Industry,     to    the     timely    question. 

I  Can    feed    oats    be    legally    sold    for 

|fi<^'d  oats  In  this  Commonwealth?" 

"The  protection  of  the  Seed  Law 
fo  the  farmers  need  not  be  accepted 
Jt  they  do  not  wish  to  have  it,  and 
prom  past  experience  we  know  that 
pany  farmers  In  the  State  do  not 
accept  the  protection  given  them  by 
the  .<?eed  Law  In  the  choosing  of  their 


seed  oats,"  Dr.  E.  M.  Gross,  State 
botanist,  explains  in  a  statement  on 
the  question.  "With  clover,  timothy, 
alfalfa,  wheat,  corn  and  other  farm 
seeds,  the  farmer  seems  to  be  more 
careful  than  he  is  with  his  oats.  The 
result  is  that  many  of  the  noxious 
weeds  now  found  In  Pennsylvania 
have  been  introduced  by  the  sowing 
of  feed  oats  instead  of  a  good  clean 
quality  of  seed  oats. 

"Among  these  weeds  are  Canada 
thistle,  quack  grass,  horse  nettle  and 
perennial  sow  thistle,  perhaps  four 
of  the  most  troublesome  weeds  in 
the  State.  Furthermore,  these  feed 
oiats  often  do  not  germinate  well.  The 
harvesting  and  storage  conditions 
may  not  have  been  the  best.  The 
oats  may  have  been  stored  where 
they  became  heated,  thus  resulting 
In  the  killing  of  the  germ.  This  in- 
jury cannot  be  determined  without 
a  germination  test  which  the  farmer 
quite  frequently  does  not  make.  Con- 
sequently, he  has  a  poor  stand  and 
a  low  yield. 

"Last  year,  our  seed  laboratory 
made  a  test  of  118  samples  of  oats. 
These  samples  had  been  gathered 
from  the  farmers'  supply  which  they 
Intended  to  use  for  seeding  purposes. 

Among  these  samples,  only  seven 
were  free  from  weeds,  and  one 
sample  contained  25  different  kinds 
of  weed  seeds,  or  a  total  of  1449 
weed  seeds  in  four  ounces  of  the 
oats.  Over  5,000  weed  seeds  In  one 
pound  of  oats,  and  yet  the  oats  from 
which  that  sample  was  taken  were 
going  to  be  used  for  seed  oats. 

"If  the  farmer  knew  the  chances 
that  he  is  taking  in  sowing  this  kind 
of  oats,  he  certainly  would  demand 
seed  of  a  higher  quality  and  seed 
that  has  been  properly  labeled  in 
compliance  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Seed  Law.  He  should  give  special 
attention  to  the  percentage  of  purity, 
the  percentage  of  weed  seeds,  the 
number  of  noxious  weed  seeds  pres- 
ent if  any,  and  the  percentage  of 
germination  with  the  date  when  the 
test  was  made. 

"What  has  been  said  about  the 
use  of  feed  oats  for  seed  can  In  a 
great  measure  be  said  concerning 
corn.  Nothing  but  tho  highest  qual- 
ity of  seed  should  be  planted  if  the 
farmer  wishes  to  raise  a  maximum 
crop  of  corn. 

"Remember  that  the  Seed  Law  of- 
fers protection  but  cannot  compel 
the  farmer  to  accept  that  protec- 
tion." 


510  Retail  Stores 

Quit  Selling  Oleo 

Five  hundred  and  ten  retail  stores 
In  Pennsylvania  failed  to  renew 
their  licenses  for  the  sale  of  oleo- 
margarine in  1932,  according  to  the 
monthly  report  of  the  bureau  of 
foods  and  chemistry,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Up  to  March  1,  only  3,415  oleo- 
margarine licenses  had  been  issued, 
the  lowest  nnmbor  since  19  28.  A 
careful  check  was  made  recently  on 
all  unlicensed  stores  and  the  State 
agents  found  that  the  majority  will 
not  renew  their  licenses,  having  dis- 
continued the  sale  of  the  butter  sub- 
stitute as  previously  carried  on  under 
license. 

The  Oleomargarine  Law  was  en- 
acted in  1901,  when  conditions  in 
the  sale  of  butter  substitutes  became 
intolerable.  It  requires  the  licens- 
ing of  all  establishments  selling  oleo, 
and  a  strict  accounting  of  all  deal- 
ings in  such  products,  under  heavy 
penalty  for  violation. 

Twenty  years  ago,  from  50  to  60 
prosecutions  were  necessary  each 
year  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
The  splendid  cooperation  of  mer- 
chants made  It  possible  to  reduce  the 
number  of  prosecutions  to  14  last 
year. 


295,574  Dogs  Licensed; 

303  Owners  Fined 

A  total  of  295,574  individual  dog 
licenses  and  4  28  kennel  licenses  for 
1932  have  been  issued,  according  to 
the  latest  reports  received  by  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 
During  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year,  3,168  unlawful  dogs  were 
killed  by  police  officials  and  303 
prosecutions  instituted  against 
owners  for  violating  the  law.  Dam- 
age claims  numbered  206,  totaling 
$4,797.  These  claims  cover  damages 
to  livestock  and  poultry  by  dogs. 

The  number  of  individual  dog 
licenses  issued  by  counties  are  as 
follows: 

Adams  County,  2,339;  Allegheny, 
15,089;  Armstrong,  5,196;  Beaver, 
4,456;  Bedford,  4,267;  Berks,  13,- 
616;  Blair,  7,559;  Bradford,  4,297; 
Bucks,  3.491;  Butler,  4,499;  Cam- 
bria, 10,042;  Cameron,  363;  Carbon, 
1,927;  Centre,  3,014;  Chester,  8,169. 

Clarion,  3,165;  Clearfield,  3,369; 
Clinton.  2,101;  Columbia.  3,866: 
Crawford,  5,562;  Cumberland.  3,- 
054;  Dauphin,  7,000;  Delaware,  4,- 
000;  Elk,  1,727:  Erie,  5,933; 
Fayette,  8,289;  Forest,  548;  Frank- 
lin, 3,057;  Fulton,  1,294;  Greene, 
3,348. 

Huntingdon,  3,749;  Indiana,  5,- 
852;  Jefferson,  3,399;  Juniata,  1,- 
100;  Lackawanna,  4,847;  Lancaster, 
10,000;  I^wrence.  3,829;  Lebanon, 
4,369;  Lehigh,  5,635;  Luzerne,  8,- 
500:  Lycoming,  4,686;  McKean, 
2,728;  Mercer,  5,145;  Mifflin,  1,675; 
Monroe,  1,157;  Montgomery,  8,500; 
Montour,  860;  Northampton.  4,050; 
Northumberland,  3,980;  Perry,  2.- 
843;  Pike,  616;  Potter.  1,335; 
Schuylkill.  3,640;  Snyder,  1,250; 
Somerset,  6,722;  Sullivan,  491; 
Susquehanna,  3,163;  Tioga,  2,330; 
Union,  1.175;  Venango,  4,843;  War- 
ren, 2.434;  Washington.  11,077; 
Wayne,  2.799;  Westmoreland,  14,- 
167;  Wyoming,  1.616;  and  York. 
6,;n5. 


Farm  Prices  Remain 

On  Downward  Trend 

The  farm  prices  of  principal 
products  declined  during  the  past 
month,  with  the  index  at  73  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  compared  with  79  a  month 
before,  and  the  pre-war  level  of  100. 

Reports  to  the  bureau  of  statistics 
and  Information,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  indicate 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
Pennsylvania  farmer's  dollar  has 
declined,  standing  at  60  on  February 
15.  five  points  lower  than  on  Janu- 
ary 15. 

The  prices  of  cereals,  calves, 
lambs,  and  wool  have  been  holding 
firm  while  those  of  apples,  other  live- 
stock, eggs  and  poultry  have 
dropped. 

The  following  table  gives  the  farm 
price  for  the  principal  products  sold 
in  Pennsylvania  on  February  15  and 
comparisons  with  a  month  ago,  a 
year  ago  and  pre-war: 

A  .\ 

Pre-  Year  Monfli  Feb   1' 

Commodity                War  .\go  .\go  1932 

Errs  per  doz.    ,.         .2H  .20  .225  .16n 

Butter   per   lb.    .          .8l>  .30  .2S  26 

Wheat   per   bu.    .          .09  .81  .58  .59 

Ruckwteat  per  hii.         Ais.  .8.3  .41  .Sfl 

Corn    per    bu.    . .          .6?^  .87  a:>  .44 

Oats  per  bu 48  .44  .3il  .3-' 

Potatoes  ner  bti.          .74  1.10  .50  .48 

.\pples  per  bu.    .          .83  1.10  .65  .60 
Beef  cattle  per 

100    lbs 5.92  7.00  5.30  5.00 

HoRs  per  100  lbs.        7.98  8.80  5.40  5.10 

Calves  per  100  lbs.       8.0i4  9.fl0  7.00  7.10 

Lambs  per  100 lbs.       fl.3i2  7.60  5.40  5.10 

Chickens    per    lb.         .129  .190  .179  170 

H.iy  per   ton    ...      16.4ll  18.50  10.30  10.10 

Wool   per    lb.     .  .          .2.3  .W  .18  .18 
Index  of  farm  prices 

United  States       100  90  «S  80 

Pennsylvania         100  •  79  73 
Prices  farmers   pay 

United  States       100  186  121  121 
Farmers  purchasinK 
power 

United  States       100  G€  53  50 

Pennsylrania         100  ♦  85  80 

*iNot  araHabk 
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nspection  Law  Safeguards 

Industry  Worth  Millions 


Recent  steps  taken  by  France  on 
the  importation  of  certain  American- 
;rown  apples  because  of  the  San 
rose  Scale,  recalls  to  the  minds  of 
veteran  horticulturists  the  sweep  of 
^his  scale  insect  eastward  from  Cal- 
ifornia a  generation  ago. 

The  famous  Pennsylvania  horticul- 
tural industry,  with  no  regulations 
)n  the  importation  of  nursery  stock, 
lay  helpless  in  the  path  of  the  insect, 
[jeading  Pennsylvania  nurserymen 
jame  before  the  General  Assembly  of 
llftOl  demanding  adequate  laws  on 
the  transportation  and  sale  of 
lursery  stock.  The  Act  was  speedily 
)assed  but  it  came  too  late.  Fruit 
trees  worth  millions  of  dollars  and 
containing  the  labors  of  thousands 
)f  farmers  for  years  awaiting  the 
naring  age  and  profitable  returns, 
lied  before  effective  control  meas- 
ures could  be  developed. 

The  lessons  learned  from  the  San 
rose  Scale  experience  have  never 
)een  forgotten.  By  the  rigid  enforce- 
lent  of  the  nursery  inspection  law, 
the  Commonwealth  has  been  able  to 
)rotect  its  fruit-growing  industry 
from  dozens  of  foreign  pests  even 
lore  deadly  than  the  San  Jose  Scale. 
in  several  cases,  neighboring  states 
lave  been  less  fortunate  and  have 
3pent  millions  of  dollars  in  eradicat- 
ing destructive  pests,  which  careful 
nirsery  stock  inspection  has  kept  out 
)f  Pennsylvania  . 

Not  only  has  nursery  inspection 
||)rotected  Pennsylvania  orchards  but 
It  has  through  the  guaranteeing  of  a 


healthy  product,  opened  up  a  nation- 
wide market  for  Pennsylvania-grown 
nursery  stock.  The  tremendous  in- 
crease in  this  business  is  strikingly 
indicated  by  records  in  the  nursery 
inspection  oflUce  of  the  State  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry.  In  1901,  there 
were  only  121  nurseries  in  the  Com- 
monwealth and  they  contained  2,230 
acres.  Thirty  years  later  the  num- 
ber increased  to  563  with  8,600 
acres,  valued  at  seven  and  one-half 
million  dollars  and  with  total  sales 
exceeding  five  million  dollars.  Penn- 
sylvania Is  one  of  the  four  leading 
states  in  the  growing  of  nursery 
stock. 

Another  change  In  the  nursery 
business  since  1901,  has  been  the 
trend  away  from  growing  fruit  trees. 
At  that  time,  90  per  cent  were  fruit- 
tree  growing  nurseries  while  today 
only  22  per  cent  grow  fruit  trees  and 
small  fruits. 

The  three  important  provisions  of 
the  nursery  inspection  regulations  as 
enforced  at  present  are:  (a)  All 
woody  plants  grown  or  collected  for 
sale  by  anyone  in  Pennsylvania  must 
have  the  same  inspected  and  certified 
by  an  Inspector  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  before 
offering  them  for  sale:  (b)  All  deal- 
ers in  woody  plants  must  make  ap- 
plication for  a  certificate  and  receive 
the  same  before  offering  stock  for 
sale;  (c)  Agents  or  representatives 
must  carry  and  present  upon  request 
a  card  certificate  obtained  by  request 
of  their  principal. 


iarge  Farms  Increase 

In  60  Year  Period 

The  story  of  how  the  machine  age 
ind  the  changing  economic  condi- 
tions have  affected  agriculture  In 
"Pennsylvania  Is  told  in  a  striking 
ray  by  the  Federal  Census  statistics 
)ii  the  size  of  farms  In  1930  com- 
pared with  sixty  years  ago,  says  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  farms  has  been  re- 
luced  during  the  past  30  years  from 
J24,248  to  172,419,  the  number  at 
present  being  approximately  the 
Bame  as  60  years  ago,  the  Depart- 
lent  explains. 

The  surprising  fact  to  many  ob- 
prvers  is  that  the  number  of  farms 
Imder  20  acres  now  Is  just  about  the 
pame  as  in  1870.  With  population 
Increasing  almost  three-fold  during 
phis  period,  they  point  out  that  it 
would  be  logical  to  expect  an  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  small  truck, 
and  "part-time"  farms  in  the  vicinity 
^f  centers  of  population. 

Kqually  significant  is  the  fact  that 
[n  1870,  the  number  of  farms  be- 
tween 20  and  100  acres  made  up  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  while  in  1930. 
Farms  of  this  size  comprised  less  than 
jne-half  of  the  total.  The  trend  has 
oepn  distinctly  toward  farms  of  more 
than  99  acres  in  size.  This  size 
pqualled  36  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
J 930,  but  only  22  per  cent  of  the 
[otal  just  after  the  Civil  War.  How- 
per,  this  comparison  does  not  give 
|he  entire  picture,  it  is  pointed  out, 
[or  the  number  of  farms  over  100 
pes  doubled  between  1870  and  1880 
ind  has  been  gradually  declining 
her  since.  Since  1925,  the  decrease 
jn  this  size  has  been  proportionately 
[^^  than  in  the  20-to-99-acre  group. 
Fh^  explanation  is  probably  found  in 
|he  merging  of  smaller  farms  into 
Fe  large  farm  or  the  expansion  of 
|he  larger  farms  by  the  acquisition 
j>i  bordering  small  farms.  Undoubted- 
ly, the  tendency  to  go  into  the 
Pairy  business  and  to  abandon  small- 
Nle  fruit  and  grain  growing  has 
Peen  a  factor  in  the  change  in  size 
P'  farms. 

The  172,419  farms  today  contain 
approximately  two  million  fewer 
[cres  of  Improved  land  than  the  174,- 
ri  farms  in  1870  and  yet  these 
jresent-day  farmers  with  less  ctflti- 
[*ted  land  are  producing  as  much  In 


two   years   as    the    farmers    of    1870 
produced  in  three  years. 

The  following  table  gives  the  num- 
ber of  farms  in  the  various  size 
groups  In  1870  and  1930: 

Size  1930  1870 

l-iuler   20    acres    ....      2(5,322  26,197 

20    to    49    acrcH    ....      29,932  48[l.'>l 

50    to    99    acres    ....      .53,376  61,268 

100    to    499    acres    .  .      62,060  38,273 

Over  499  acres 729  152 


Total       172.419         174,041 


Fewer  Rabid  Dogs 

Reported  in  State 

One  hundred  and  fifty  fewer  cases 
of  rabies  were  reported  In  Pennsyl- 
vania In  1931  than  in  1930  and  so 
far  in  1932  the  number  Is  running 
less  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago,  according  to  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  report  for  1931  shows  235 
cases  with  157  persons  and  2179 
animals  bitten  while  the  1930  rec- 
ords indicate  384  cases,  228  persons 
and  1795  animals  bitten.  While 
fewer  animals  have  been  bitten  so 
far  this  year,  the  number  of  persons 
involved  Is  twice  as  great  as  a  year 
ago. 

The  bureau  of  animal  industry  pre- 
vents, controls  and  eradicates  rabies 
by  performing  the  following  serv- 
ices: (1)  By  placing  individual  quar- 
antines on  all  exposed  dogs  or  other 
animals;  (2)  By  establishing  a  gen- 
eral quarantine  on  municipalities, 
townships  and  counties  when  condi- 
tions warrant  the  same;  (3)  By  co- 
operation with  veterinary  practition- 
ers, livestock  owners,  municipal  au- 
thorities, civic  organizations  and  dog 
law  enforcement  officials;  (4)  By 
conducting  laboratory  examination 
on  the  brain  of  animals  which  have 
died  or  been  destroyed,  which  were 
suspected  of  having  been  affected 
with  rabies;  (5)  By  reporting  re- 
sults of  laboratory  findings  by  tele- 
eram  to  all  interested  parties:  ( S) 
By  thorough  investigation  of  the  out- 
break, tracing  sources  of  Infection 
and  number  of  animals  or  persons 
exposed. 

In  carrying  out  rabies  quarantines, 
the  bureau  does  not  recognlae  vac- 
cination against  the  disease.  Even 
though  a  dog  has  been  vaccinated, 
It  Is  still  subject  to  quarantine  reg- 
ulations and  must  be  kept  in  isola- 


tion on  the  premises  of  the  owner. 
From  data  available,  the  bureau  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  methods  thus  far 
proposed  for  the  immunization  of 
dogs  against  rabies  are  still  In  the 
experimental  stage  and  cannot  be  too 
greatly  depended  upon  as  a  control 
measure. 

Ofllclals  of  the  bureau  advise  that 
dogs  acting  strangely  be  penned  up 
and  a  veterinarian  called.  Shooting 
the  dog  immediately  often  destroys 
the  brain  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  the  necessary  laboratory  ex- 
amination. 


Geography  of  Wheat 
Growing  Shows  Many 
Important  Changes 

Farmers  in  Pennsylvania  have 
been  harvesting  approximately  the 
same  acreage  of  winter  wheat  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  as  their 
grandfathers  harvested  85  years  ago, 
but  are  securing  almost  six  million 
bushels  more  of  the  product  due  to 
an  increase  of  seven  bushels  per  acre 
In  average  yield. 

The  bureau  of  statistics  and  in- 
formation, Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  explains  that  while 
the  total  acreage  seeded  to  wheat 
now  Is  about  the  same  as  before  the 
Civil  War,  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  this  acreage  in  the  State  has 
changed  greatly.  The  ten  leading 
counties  in  the  period  centering 
around  1845  were:  Lancaster, 
Franklin,  Washington.  Westmore- 
land, Cumberland,  Allegheny,  Ches- 
ter, Berks,  York  and  Huntingdon. 
The  ten  leading  counties  today  are: 
Lancaster,  York,  Franklin,  Berks, 
Chester,  Cumberland,  Lebanon,  Le- 
high, Bucks  and  Northampton. 

It  win  be  noted  that  Washington, 
Westmoreland,  Allegheny  and  Hunt- 
ingdon have  dropped  back  while  ad- 
ditional southeastern  counties  have 
come  to  the  front.  Several  of  the 
important  counties  today  are  produc- 
ing from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
wheat  as  they  did  85  years  ago. 

Contrary  to  a  popular  belief, 
wheat  growing  in  Pennsylvania  did 
not  reach  its  point  of  maximum  ex- 
pansion during  the  World  War,  but 
in  1903  when  the  acreage  was  almost 
twice  that  of  the  present.  Even 
more  curious  Is  the  fact  that  this 
great  expansion  was  reached  after  a 
twelve-year  period  In  which  the  De- 
cember 1  price  of  wheat  was  never 
above  $1.00  per  bushel  and  averaged 
less  than  75  cents  per  bushel. 

The  1931  production  of  winter 
wheat  by  counties  is  estimated  in 
bushels  by  the  Bureau  as  follows: 
Adams  County,  841,700;  Allegheny, 
100,100;  Armstrong,  174,640; 
Beaver,  144,730;  Bedford,  353,520; 
Berks,  1,127,710;  Blair,  129,560; 
Bradford,  87,000;  Bucks,  509,520; 
Butler,   261,220. 

Cambria,  44,460;  Cameron,  200; 
Carbon,  59,6J0;  Centre,  307,780; 
Chester,  874,150;  Clarion,  191,440: 
Clearfield,  54,740;  Clinton,  154,480; 
Columbia,  400,500:  Crawford,  105,- 
750;    Cumberland,   780,680. 

Dauphin,  457,400;  Delaware,  41,- 
020;  Elk,  800;  Erie,  67,580;  Fay- 
ette, 78,480:  Forest,  8,320;  Frank- 
lin, 1,240,130;  Fulton,  240,480; 
Greene,  50,430;  Huntingdon,  146,- 
080;    Indiana,    191.710. 

Jefferson,  70,250;  Juniata,  146,- 
560:  Lackawanna,  810:  Lancaster, 
2,757,320;  Lawrence,  187,940;  Leb- 
anon. 645.050;  Lehigh,  578,750;  Lu- 
zerne, 102,880;  Lycoming,  362,340; 
McKean,  1,310;  Mercer,  187,720; 
Mifflin,  154,010:  Monroe,  62,790; 
Montgomery,  376,540. 

Montour,  173,550;  Northampton, 
498,330;  Northumberland,  431,740; 
Perry,  243,850;  Philadelphia,  13,- 
510;  Pike,  1,900;  Potter,  890; 
Schuylkill,  313,720;  Snyder,  231,- 
380;  Somerset,  114,330;  Sullivan, 
5.820. 

Susquehanna,  3,470;  Tioga,  11,- 
820;  Union,  260,430;  Venango,  38,- 
200;  Warren,  13,690;  Washington, 
198.430;  Wayne,  1,000;  Westmore- 
land, 305.070;  Wyoming,  8,200  and 
York,  2,026,410. 
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ennsylvania  Produces  One-third 
of  Nation's  Buckwheat  Crop 


Pennsylvania  produces  on  the  aver- 
Ige  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
)uckwheat  raised  In  the  United 
jtates,  says  the  bureau  of  statistics 
ind  information,  State  Department  of 
Lgriculture.  The  section  of  the  Com- 
lonwealth  made  up  of  Bradford  and 
Moga  Counties  is  the  greatest  buck- 
wheat producing  district  in  America, 
[ore  buckwheat  is  raised  in  this  sec- 
tion alone  than  in  any  State  except- 
ing New  York.  The  crop  in  Penn- 
jylvania  last  year  was  estimated  at 
r,483,000  bushels. 

Buckwheat  production  reached  its 
)eak  in  the  Commonwealth  during 
[he  Civil  War  period  when  crops  of 
three  times  the  present-day  size  were 
larvested.  In  1866,  almost  as  much 
Hickwheat  as  winter  wheat  was 
[•aised  in  Pennsylvania.  In  more  than 
lalf  of  the  counties,  the  average 
icre  yield  of  buckwheat  is  greater 
than  that  of  w'inter  wheat. 

The  1931  crop  was  twice  as  large 
IS  the  "drought"  crop  of  1930  but  its 
ralue  on  December  1  was  almost 
1200.000  less  than  the  1930  value 
lue  to  a  decrease  from  89  to  40 
i-ents  in  the  average  price  per  bushel, 
'he  present  price  is  the  lowest  in 
the  last  70  years. 

With  the  exception  of  Delaware 
ind  Philadelphia  Counties,  buck- 
rhent  is  raised  in  every  county.  The 
estimates  of  production  in  bushels  by 


counties  are:  Adams,  6,780;  Alle- 
gheny, 4,420;  Armstrong,  82,030; 
Beaver,  2,750;  Bedford,  98,160; 
Berks,  2,940;  Blair.  15,480;  Brad- 
ford, 329,060;  Bucks,  7,740;  Butler, 
86.680. 

Cambria,  74,880;  Cameron,  2,160; 
Carbon,  21,830;  Centre,  19,460; 
Chester,  440;  Clarion,  129,950; 
Clearfield,  164,090;  Clinton,  10,500; 
Columbia,  77,760;  Crawford,  216,- 
370;   Cumberland,  530. 

Dauphin,  4,700;  Elk,  17,150;  Erie, 
144,320;  Fayette,  37,370;  Forest, 
12,800;  Franklin,  4,340;  Fulton,  34,- 
600;  Greene,  740;  Huntingdon,  21,- 
380;  Indiana,  208,890;  Jefferson, 
173,520. 

Juniata,  14,820;  Lackawanna,  12,- 
710;  Lancaster,  1,660;  Lawrence, 
18,860:  Lebanon,  440;  Lehigh.  6,- 
550;  Luzerne,  50,960;  Lycoming, 
113,450;  McKean,  15,340  Mercer, 
124,800;   Mifllin,  4,780. 

Monroe,  54,810;  Montgomery,  3,- 
110;  Montour,  19,610;  Northampton, 
16,710;  Northumberland,  28,420; 
Perry,  28,090:  Pike,  5,370;  Potter, 
84,370;  Schuylkill,  39,440;  Snyder, 
19,270;   Somerset,   195,580. 

Sullivan,  50,850;  Susquehanna, 
69,670;  Tioga,  249,950;  Union,  2,- 
280;  Venango,  88,410;  Warren,  58,- 
530;  Washington,  1,370;  Wayne, 
25,180;  Westmoreland,  24,740;  Wy- 
oming, 34,320,  and  York,  4,730. 


'onduct  Tests  In  ~     ^' 

5,506  Cattle  Herds 

Blood  testing  of  cattle  for  the  con- 
trol of  Bang  disease  (bovine  infec- 
tious abortion)  is  now  being  carried 
m  in  5,506  herds  located  in  64 
counties,  according  to  the  bureau  of 
mimal  industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
)artnient  of  Agriculture. 

One  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
Forty-four  herds  are  signed  up  for 
the  eradication  of  the  disease  in  ac- 
jordance  with  the  Pennsylvania  plan, 
ind  675  certificates  for  abortion-free 
lerds  have  been  issued.  Blood  tests 
ire  beinJ-T  made  in  almost  2,000  more 
lerds  than  was  the  case  two  years 
igo. 

The   plan    for    control    adopted    in 
Pennsylvania   in    1921,   has   attained 
International  attention.     This  plan  is 
voluntary  with  the  herd  owner  and 
[s  based  upon  sanitary  principles,  re- 
peated blood  testing  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  reactors.     This  movement  in 
Pennsylvania  was  the  first  systematic 
iffort  for  the  control  and  eradication 
)f  the   disease    to    be    made    in    any 
Jtate. 

The  number  of  herds  which  have 
)een  tested  for  Bang  disease  is  re- 
Jorted  by  counties  as  follows: 
Ldams,  13;  Allegheny,  103;  Arm- 
strong, 45;  Beaver,  39;  Bedford,  66; 
^erks,  63;  Blair,  34;  Bradford,  358; 
lucks,  181;  Butler.  71;  Cambria. 
>4;  Carbon.  11;  Centre.  125;  Ches- 
ter, 177;  Clarion,  123;  Clearfield, 
19;  Clinton,  24;  Columbia,  169; 
^rawford,  504:   Cumberland,  47. 

Dauphin,   51;    Delaware,    64;    Elk, 

5;  Erie.  87;  Fayette.  42;   Franklin, 

;6:    Greene,    19:     Huntingdon,     30; 

Indiana,    221;     Jefferson,     421;     Ju- 

liata.  24;   Lackawanna.  31;   Lancas- 

[er,  83;  Lawrence,  57;  Lebanon,  18; 

^ehigh,  33;  Luzerne,  59:   Lycoming, 

'8:     McKean,     82;     Mercer,     129; 

lifflin,  16;  Monroe,  16;  Montgomery, 

59;     Montour,     24;     Northampton, 

'6;  Northumberland,  41. 

Perry,  9;  Philadelphia,  37;  Pike, 
^  Potter.  113;  Schuylkill.  25; 
Jnyder.  13;  Somerset,  106;  Sullivan, 
'5;   Susquehanna,   127;   Tioga.   202; 


Unlon7  57;  Venango,  39;  V/arren, 
20;  Washington,  86;  Wayne,  74; 
Westmoreland,  138;  Wyoming,  50; 
York.  53. 


Egg  Laying  Contest 

Sets  High  Record 

With  the  rate  of  production  ex- 
ceeding 73  per  cent  during  February 
and  the  first  half  of  March,  the  pul- 
lets in  the  Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying 
Contest  are  setting  an  unusually  high 
record,  according  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  rate  of  production  has  ad- 
vanced steadily  each  month,  being 
58  per  cent  in  November;  70  per 
cent  in  December;  72  per  cent  in 
January  and  74  per  cent  in  February. 
In  spite  of  severe  winter  weather 
during  the  second  week  of  March, 
the  production  has  been  maintained 
well  above  70  per  cent. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  that  the 
production  percentage  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania contest  ran  six  points  higher 
than  the  Florida  contest  during  Feb- 
ruary and  seven  points  higher  than 
the  western  New  York  contest.  The 
Keystone  State  competition  has  been 
running  several  points  higher  than 
most  contests  in  the  Northeastern 
States. 

The  pen  of  Single  Comb  WhUe 
Leghorns  entered  by  Guy  A.  Leader, 
York,  continued  to  lead  the  contest 
at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  week, 
with  Rentzel's  Leghorn  Farm,  Dover, 
second,  and  Mt.  Hope  Farm,  WIl- 
liamstown,  Massachusetts,  third. 

The  competing  birds  have  laid 
more  than  72,000  or  6,000  dozens 
eggs  since  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
petition last  November.  These  eggs 
have  been  sold  to  the  State  Hospital 
in  Harrisburg,  the  receipts  going 
into  the  State  Treasury. 


France  Modifies 

Apple  Embargo 

The  embargo  placed  by  the  French 
Government  on  apples  from  America 


and  other  countries,  which  showed 
San  Jose  scale,  has  been  practically 
removed  so  far  as  local  apples  are 
concerned,  according  to  word  reach- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

American  Government  oflicials  pre- 
vailed upon  the  French  Government 
to  modify  the  regulations  against 
apples,  pears  and  other  fruit  coming 
into  the  country  from  American 
ports.  They  requested  that  the  ban 
be  lifted  on  American-grown  fresh 
fruit  which  was  certified  and  showed 
no  indication  of  San  Jose  scale.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  regulations  were  modi- 
fied so  that  fresh  fruit  from  the 
United  States  will  be  admitted  into 
France  provided  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  sanitary  certificate  guaranteeing 
that  the  fruit  is  absolutely  free  from 
San  Jose  scale,  and  subject  to  sani- 
tary inspection  on  arrival  in  France. 


State  Bureaus  Check 

On  Spray  Materials 

A  statewide  check  on  spray  ma- 
terials being  offered  for  sale  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  made  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  from  the 
Department. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  as 
carried  out  in  34  counties  by  the 
bureau  of  plant  industry  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  bureau  of  foods  and 
chemistry,  was  to  locate  any  unap- 
proved or  unregistered  spray  ma- 
terials being  offered  for  sale  and  rec- 
ommended by  manufacturers  for  the 
control  of  insects  and.  diseases. 

The  survey  was  made  under  the 
authority  given  the  Department  by 
the  Act  of  May  17,  1917  which  states 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  insecticides  or  fungicides  to 
offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  product 
until  the  name  of  the  brand  or 
brands  is  properly  registered  and 
filed  with  the  Department.  An 
amendment  to  the  Act  adopted  in 
1931,  requires  in  addition  that 
printed  directions  for  using  the  ma- 
terial be  carried  on  the  container  or 
on  an  accompanying  circular. 

A  report  on  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey indicate  that  the  inspectors 
found  188  dealers  in  34  counties 
handling  117  different  brands  of 
spray  materials,  repellants  and  baits. 
Many  of  the  samples  collected  in  this 
inspection  were  found  to  be  unregis- 
tered. In  these  cases  the  manufac- 
turers were  notified,  w'ith  the  result 
that  complete  registration  was  made 
promptly.  In  every  sample  analyzed, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  adultera- 
tion and  in  only  one  case  was  it 
necessary  to  take  action  against  the 
selling  agent  for  an  unregistered 
product.  This  case  was  promptly 
settled  by  the  payment  of  fine  and 
costs. 

An  example  of  the  value  of  this 
work  is  indicated  by  the  following 
incident:  A  material  was  brought  to 
the  Department  with  high  recom- 
mendations for  it  as  an  efiicient  In- 
secticide when  applied  according  to 
the  manufacturer's  directions.  A 
test  of  this  material  was  made  by 
the  bureau  of  plant  industry  and  the 
results  were  absolutely  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  spray  completely  de- 
foliated the  trees  and  ruined  the  en- 
tire fruit  crop.  Needless  to  say,  the 
sale  of  this  material  in  Pennsylvania 
was  prohibited.  However,  the  great 
majority  of  materials  tested,  proved 
to  be  of  value  in  the  control  of  in- 
sects and  diseases  when  used  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  manufacturers. 

The  bureau  of  foods  and  chemistry 
reports  that  572  different  brands  of 
spray  materials  are  now  registered 
with  the  State. 
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Federal  Loans  Now 

Available  to  Farmers 

Pennsylvania  farmers  can  now 
borrow  money  from  the  Federal 
Government  under  the  1932  Crop 
Production  Loan  Fund,  according  to 
an  oral  announcement  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  procedure  as  followed  in  most 
States  of  taking  crop  liens  as  se- 
curity, is  not  legal  in  Pennsylvania. 
Such  chattel  mortgages  were  tem- 
porarily legalized  by  Governor  Pin- 
chot  and  the  General  Assembly  in 
1931  in  order  that  Pennsylvania 
farmers  might  secure  the  benefit  of 
the  Federal  Drought  Relief  Fund, 
but  this  action  did  not  carry  over  for 
the  present  loans.  This  made  it  nec- 
essary for  the  Federal  Government 
to  investigate  other  possibilities  for 
making  crop  loans  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  result  is  an  announcement  that 
"farmers  in  Pennsylvania  can  now 
obtain  loans  by  giving  a  judgment 
note  and  posting  a  notice  that  their 
crops  are  under  mortgage  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Arthur  M. 
Hyde." 

The  loan  limit  is  $400  per  farmer 
and  the  interest  is  5%  per  cent. 
The  loans  will  be  made  directly  from 
the  Washington  Office,  and  anyone 
interested  should  write  to  C.  L.  Cobb, 
Manager,  Washington  Branch*  Crop 
Production  Loan  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


State  Leads  as 

Potato  Grower 

Harvesting  a  crop  of  26,549,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  valued  at  $11,- 
947,000,  Pennsylvania  took  leading 
place  among  all  States  in  the  value 
of  the  crop  last  year,  according  to 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Six  counties  produced  more  than 
a  million  bushels  each  in  1931,  ac- 
cording to  the  county  estimates  just 
made  public  by  the  bureau  of  statis- 
tics and  information.  These  counties 
in  order  of  production  are  Lehigh, 
Lancaster,  York,  Somerset,  Berks 
and  Schuylkill.  The  total  crop  in 
the  six  counties  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  entire  State  85  years  ago. 

Farmers  in  Pennsylvania  are  pro- 
ducing more  than  three  times  as 
many  potatoes  as  were  produced  be- 
fore the  Civil  War  due  largely  to  a 
hundred  per  cent  increase  in  the 
acre  yield.  This  achievement  is  the 
result  of  a  long,  difficult  battle  with 
insect  pests,  plant  diseases  and  ex- 
hausted soil,  records  indicate.  For 
almost  50  years  from  1840  to  1890, 
the  acre  yield  averaged  about  70 
bushels.  Then,  the  upward  trend 
began  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  abnormal  years,  the  trend  has 
been  upward  ever  since.  The  aver- 
age acre  yield  in  1931  was  139 
bushels — the  highest  on  record  in 
Pennsylvania.  Not  a  single  county 
Is  now  producing  potatoes  at  a  rate 
as  low  as  the  State  average  during 
I  most  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  1931  production  estimates  In  bushels 
oy  counties  are  as  follows:  Adams,  187,960; 
Allegheny,      110,880;      Armatronjr,       199,820; 


Beaver.  98,580;  Bedford,  346,480;  Berks, 
1,074,670;  Blair,  218,880;  Bradford,  395,800; 
Bucks,  581,880;  Butler,  505,500;  Cambria, 
489,600;  Cameron,  20,060;  Carbon,  271,250; 
Centre,  813,720;  Chester,  604,800;  Clarion, 
214,200;  Clearfield.  410,400;  Clinton.  202,860; 
Columbia,  699.160;  Crawford,  703,050;  Cum- 
berland, 296,060;  Dauphin,  373,560;  Dela- 
ware,  59,040;   Elk,   103,740;  Erie,  876,800. 

Fayette.  191,400;  Forest,  86,120;  Franklin, 
372,000;  Fulton,  58,740;  Greene,  74,400; 
HuntinRdon,  139,040;  Indiana',  850,150;  Jeffer- 
son, 385,200;  Juniata,  157,070;  Lackawanna. 
283.100;  Lancaster.  1,883,200;  Lawrence, 
182.070;  Lebanon.  666.050;  Lehijph,  2.800,690; 
Luzerne,  768,570;  Lycoming',  366,630;  McKean, 
89.540;  Mercer,  443.870;  Mifflin.  141.120; 
Monroe,  168,980;  Montgomery,  502,980;  Mon- 
tour. 00.160. 

Northampton.  856.920;  Northumberland, 
320,640;  Perry,  124,740;  Philadelphia,  84,600; 
Pike.  22,320;  Potter.  566,840;  Schuylkill, 
1,023,960:  Snyder,  180,320;  Somerset,  1,224.- 
«60;  Sullivan,  72,960;  Susquehanna',  268,520; 
Tioga,  416,100;  Union.  141.750;  Venango, 
189.000;  Warren.  198,700;  Washington,  100,- 
800;  Wavne,  183.680;  Westmoreland,  245,300; 
Wyoming,    139,200;   York,    1,309.060. 


No  Great  Change 

In  Crop  Program 

Reports  from  hundreds  of  farmers 
in  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
indicate  that  no  great  change  in  the 
crop  program  for  1932  compared 
with  1931,  will  be  made,  according 
to  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service. 

Intentions  are  to  plant  slightly 
more  corn  and  tobacco,  to  have  the 
same  amount  of  hay,  and  to  reduce 
oats  plantings  one  per  cent.  While 
the  intended  acreage  of  potatoes  in 
the  North  Atlantic  States  Is  three 
per  cent  less  than  last  year,  the 
Pennsylvania  total  may  be  five  per 
cent  greater. 

The  only  pronounced  change  is  in 
the  planting  of  barley.  The  inten- 
tions are  to  plant  15  per  cent  more 
than  In  1931.  The  trend  in  barley 
acreage  was  downward  from  Civil 
War  days  until  1914,  the  total  drop- 
ping to  7,000  acres.  Since  the 
World  War,  the  acreage  planted  has 
increased  gradually  until  it  appears 
that  the  total  for  1932  will  be  al- 
most ten  times  that  of  1914. 

Because  of  the  increasing  interest 
in  the  crop,  the  bureau  of  statistics 
and  information  has  issued  this  year 
estimates  for  the  first  time  covering 
the  product  of  barley  by  counties. 
The  ten  leading  counties  with  the 
production  in  bushels  for  each  are: 
Somerset,  127.990;  Berks,  114,540; 
York,  104,440;  Tioga,  91,300; 
Schuylkill,  86,090;  Centre,  78,910; 
Adams,  58,970;  Chester,  57,880;  Le- 
high,  55,930;   and  Franklin,  52,960. 

The  average  acre  yield  of  barley 
in  Pennsylvania  last  year  was  26.5 
bushels — almost  10  bushels  more 
than  the  United  States  average. 


Farmers  Develop  Own 

Certified  Seed  Source 

While  the  production  of  certified 
seed  potatoes  in  Pennsylvania  does 
not  rank  in  importance  with  such 
states  as  Maine,  Michigan  and  New 
York,  yet  Pennsylvania  farmers  grew 
enough  seed  last  year  to  plant  close 
to  5,000  acres,  according  to  K.  W. 
Lauer,  plant  pathologist.  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


"This  specialized  phase  of  the  po- 
tato industry  is  becoming  more  and 
more  important  each  year  as  indi- 
cated by  the  91,113  bushels  of  seed 
that  were  certified  in  1931,"  Mr. 
Lauer  explains.  "Many  growers  who 
are  producing  certified  seed  have 
been  seed  growers  since  1920  when 
this  service  was  first  started. 

"The  spring  bin  inspection  for 
stem-end  discoloration  and  storage 
of  the  seed  has  just  been  completed. 
While  this  past  winter  will  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  mildest  win- 
ters on  record  the  certified  seed 
shows  that  it  has  been  well  stored 
and  that  seed  growers  have  been  giv- 
ing it  their  best  care  and  attention. 
In  fact  the  seed  stored  better  this 
year  than  in  many  previous  years 
when  we  had  considerably  more  cold 
weather.  When  the  weather  is  cold, 
growers  are  frequently  very  reluc- 
tant about  opening  their  storage 
plants  for  ventilation,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  seed  often  sprouts  be- 
fore the  shipping  season  starts  in  the 
spring.  This  past  year,  growers  were 
able  to  ventilate  more  freely  which 
resulted  In  the  seed  remaining  dor- 
mant for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

"The  State  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try is  interested  In  making  available 
to  the  Pennsylvania  potato  growers 
a  source  of  seed  within  the  State  that 
if  given  a  fair  chance  will  give  uni- 
form and  satisfactory  results.  Penn- 
sylvania-grown seed  produce  excel- 
lent yields  and  is  available  to  the 
seed  buyer  at  from  20  to  75  cents  a 
bushel  below  the  cost  of  seed 
brought  In  from  other  states.  The 
cost  of  seed  will  be  an  item  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  all  potato 
growers  this  year.  With  the  price 
of  table  potatoes  selling  below  the 
1914  price  it  is  necessary  for  growers 
to  cut  the  cost  of  growing  the  crop 
to  the  lowest  cent. 

"The  spring  inspection  revealed 
that  many  of  our  seed  growers  are 
already  sold  out  of  certified  seed. 
Those  growers  who  still  have  seed 
on  hand  report  numerous  inquiries 
and  some  sale  of  certified  stock. 
With  financial  conditions  of  the 
country  in  their  present  state  many 
buyers  are  holding  their  orders  until 
they  are  ready  to  plant. 


Ban  Added  Color 

In  Tomato  Products 

The  sale  of  artificially  colored  to- 
mato pastes  or  other  tomato  prod- 
ucts in  Pennsylvania  is  illegal,  as- 
serts pure  food  officials  of  the  State 
Department  of   Agriculture. 

The  Department  is  reminding  the 
trade  of  this  particular  ruling  at  this 
time  so  that  the  1932  crop  of  to- 
mato paste  will  be  entirely  free  from 
artificial  color  when  shipped  for  sale 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  use  of  added  red  color  is  in 
direct  violation  of  the  law  since  it 
makes  the  product  appear  better 
than  it  actually  is,  it  is  explained. 

The  Department  warns  that  any 
person  found  selling  tomato  products 
artificially  colored,  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  failure  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements. 
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Pennsylvania's  1932  Fair  Schedule  Announced; 

Secretary  McSparran  Advocates  County- Wide  Shows 


The  time  and  place  for  holding  70 
county  and  local  exhibitions  have 
been  compiled  by  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics and  information,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
various  fair  associations.  The  fair 
season  covers  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 12  weeks,  the  first  one  open- 
ing August  3  at  Ligonier  in  West- 
moreland County  and  the  last  one 
scheduled  for  October  19  at  Franklin 
in  Venango  County. 

Reports  to  the  bureau  indicate  that 
at  least  12  fair  associations  have 
gone  out  of  existence  during  the  past 
three  years.  In  many  cases  the  or- 
ganizations became  insolvent. 

Merging  Advocated 

In  this  connection.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  A.  McSparran  has 
issued  the  following  timely  state- 
ment: 


County 


Association 


"It  is  our  firm  belief  that  our  fairs 
in  Pennsylvania  are  in  many  counties 
developing  along  lines  that  will 
eventually  get  them  all  into  financial 
difllculty.  They  are  more  and  more 
becoming  community  projects  rather 
than  county  fairs.  We  believe  the 
time  has  come,  in  view  of  the  mag- 
nificent success  of  the  Farm  Prod- 
ucts Show  at  Harrisburg,  that  the 
several  fairs  in  the  counties  should 
be  merged  into  one  outstanding 
county  fair  so  that  these  county  fairs 
would  become  the  natural  elimina- 
tion field  for  exhibits  that  could  come 
up  later  and  compete  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Show  in  January.  Of 
course  there  are  some  of  those  prod- 
ucts that  could  not  be  kept  over  but 
quite  a  few  of  them  could  be,  and  in- 
stead of  having  the  overhead  and  the 
expense  of  a  half  dozen  fairs  in  a 
county,  certainly  a  better  type  of  pre- 

Secretary 


mium  could  be  offered,  and  with  the 
automobiles  it  is  no  great  chore  for 
the  people  of  the  county  to  gather 
together  in  one  central  place  for  their 
county  competition. 

Fairs  Must  Be  Clean 

"These  county  fairs  should  be  built 
up  without  the  presence  of  any  type 
of  gambling  or  immoral  shows.  The 
fact  that  some  of  them  are  today 
operated  clean  and  successfully  in- 
dicates that  all  of  them  might  be, 
and  they  certainly  should  be.  We 
ask  the  cooperation  of  all  Fair  Boards 
in  the  State  to  see  to  it  that  the 
fairs  this  coming  summer  be  merged 
into  larger  units  and  to  make  them 
cleaner  and  finer  than  they  have  ever 
been  before." 

The  preliminary  1932  schedule  of 
all  fairs  reporting  to  the  Depart- 
ment is  as  follows: 


Place 


Date 


Adams South   Mountain    Fair   Association    A.    D.   Sheely,   Arendtsville    

Armstrong    . . .  .Armstrong  County  Pair  Company    Walter  H.  Bowser,  Box  676,  Ford  City 

Armstrong    .  .  .  .Dayton  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Assn J.  R.  Borland,   Dayton    

Redford    Bedford  County  Fair  Association    A.   C.   Brice,   Bedford    

jierks Agricultural  &  Horticultural  Assn.  of  Berks  Co.    Charles    W.    Swoyer,    522    Court    St., 

Heading     

i;*rks   Kutztown  Fair  Association    Sam  H.  HefCner,  Kutztown    

Bradford    Bradford   County   Agricultural   Society    Karl  D.   Shiner,  Towanda    

Bradford Inter -State  Fair  Association   Charles  E.  Mills,  Athens 

Bradford Troy   Agricultural    Society    F.   L.   Ballard.  Troy    

i'.iioks     Bucks  County  Agricultural  Society Claude   S.   HiUegass,    Box   7,    Quaker- 
town     

}{iKks     Doylestown    Fair    Association     J.  Allen  Gardy,  Doylestown    

Butler     Butler  Fair  &  Exposition    C.  M.  Miller,  244  S.  Main  St..  Butler.  . 

Butler    North  "Washington   Agricultural   Association ....  H.  T.  Stewart,  North  Washington    ... 

Cambria     Cambria  County  Agricultural  Assn.   Ltd J.  s.  Springer.  Box  319,  CarroUtown .  . 

Cambria     Cambria  County  Fair   H.   F.    Dorr,   Ebensburg    

Carbon     Carbon   County  Agricultural    Association    Wm.   .T.   Zahn,   Lehighton    

Centre    Grange  Encampment  &  Centre  County  Fair   .  .  .  Mrs.  Edith  Sankey  Dale,  State  College 

Clarion     Clarion   County  Fair  Association    Foster  M.  Mohney,  Clarion   

Columbia     Columbia  Co.  Agri.,  Horti.  &  Mechanical  Assn. .  .Harry    B.    Correll.    Bloomsburg    

Cniwford     Cochranton  Community  Fair  Association,  Inc.  ..A.    N.   Shaffer,   Cochranton 

Crawford     Conneautvllle  Vocational   School   &  Community 

Fair  Assn G.    A.    Enders.    Conneautvllle    

Crawford     Crawford  County  Fair  Association   M.     W.     Williams,     898     Park     Ave., 

Meadville     

Crawford     Linesville  Community   Fair  Association    Thomas  F.  Collins.  Linesville   

Crawford     Spartansburg  Community  Fair  Association    ..      J.  A.   Whitney,   Spartansburg    

Crawford     Townvllle   Community   Fair  Association    J.  Bumgardner,  Townville    

Cumberland    .  .  .Great  Grangers    (fair)    Picnic    R.  E.  Richwine,  Mechanicsburg   ...... 

Ciimbfrland    .  .  .Mifflin    Agricultural    Association     A.  E.  Miller,  Newville  R.  D.   No.   3 .  .  .  . 

Dauphin     Gratz  Agricultural  &  Horticultural  As-^n Guy  R.  Klinger,  Gratz    

Erie    Edinboro  Community  Agricultural  Association.  .  B.   E.  Decker,  Edinboro    


Arendtsville    Sei>t.  13-17 

Ford   City    Aug.    11-13 

Dayton     Sept,   20-23 

Bedford     Aug.  30-Sept.     2 

Reading     Sept.  17-21 

Kutztown      Aug.    16-19 

Towanda     Aug.  30-Sept.     3 

Athens     Sept.  14-17 

Troy     Sept.     7-10 

Quakertown     Aug.    23-27 

Doylestown      ....Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Butler    Aug.    16-19 

N.     Washington not  set 

CarroUtown      not  set 

Ebensburg    Sept.     5-10 

Lehighton    Sept.   27-Oct.  1 

Centre  Hall    Aug.  27-Sept.   2 

Clarion    Aug.    23-26 

Bloomsburg     ....Sept.   27-Oct.  1 
Cochranton     Sept  22-24 

Conneautvllle     Sept.   22-24 

Conneaut  Lake  Week  of  Sept.  26 

Linesville    Sept.   20-22 

Spartansburg   Sept. 

Townville    Sept.   22-24 

Williams  Giove    ....Aug.    29- 

Sept.     5 

Newville      Sept.  13-16 

Gratz     Sept.   20-23 

Edinboro    Sept.    29-Oct.    1 


Kric 


..North   r<]ast   Community   A.s.socIation    .T.    Wayne    Haskell,    26    S.    Lake    St.. 

,.,   _  ^  ..,..«.  North    Ea.st    North  East Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

i^rie    A\  att.sburg  Agricultural    Society    H.  M.  Burrow.s,  Wattsburg Wattsburg     Aug.    30-Sept.  2 

Fayett*     Payette  County  Fair  Association Geo.    G.    Cochran,    Dawson    Daw.«=«on    Sept.   26-Oct    1 

Franklin    Franklin    County  Farmers'   &   Breeders'  Assn.,.G.   R.  Grlssinger.  Chambersburg    Chambersburg     Sept.   13-16 

Fulton    Pulton  County  Fair  A*«sociatlon    Glen  R.  Spangler.  McConnellsburg.  . . .  MoConnellsburg    Sept.    20-23 

V""^*"^ (Jreene  County  Agri.  &  Manufacturing  Society.  .Geo.  H.  Burnette.  Carmichaels Carmichaels     ...    .      not  set 

Huntingdon     ...Huntingdon   County   Agricultural   Association.  ..  C.   S.   Whittaker,  Alexander  R.   D.    ...Huntingdon     .      Aug     30-Sept    2 
Indiana    Green  Township  Community  Association    Don  S.  McCoy,  Commodore Cookport     Sept.  22-24 

Indiana    Indiana  Agricultural   Society    Don    A.    Martin.    Indiana    Indiana    Week  of   Sept    5 

Jeffprwn    Jefferson    County   Agricultural    A5i;;c,ciation     ....John   W.   Conrad,    Brookville    Brookville  Sent      5-10 

Jiiniata    Juniata    County   Agricultural    Society    J.  H.  Book,  Port  Roval port    Royal Sent"   13-16 

Lancaster    Manor    Farm    Show   Association    H.    P.   Siglin.    Mlllersville    Mlllersvllle     Oct* 

Lancaster    West   T..ampeter  Community  Pair    Wayne  B.  Rentschler.  Lampeter West    Lampeter Sent    •>l-23 

l^awnnce    .New  Castle  Agricultural  As.sociation    A.  C.  Shoaf.  N»*w  Castle    New  Castle  '  "    Sent'  20-'>2 

L'li'Ph   Lehigh   County  Agricultural    Society    M.    H.    Beary.    17th    &    Chew   Streets.  

Allentown     Allentown  Sent    20-24 

''y<-'^minK    The   Lycoming  County   Fair   Association    Edward  E.  Prontz.  Hughesvllle    Hughesvllle Oct"     4-  8 

vlrii^.'^^"     McKean   County   Pair  Association    Daniel    Bacon,  Smethport    Smethport         '.'.".  SeDt"     5-  8 

*]'mm     Mifflin   County   Horti.    &   Agri.    Society    S.   B.  Russell.  Lewistown    Lewi.stown  Aue'   22-27 

Montgomery     .  .Montgomery  County  Agricultural   A.ssn Allen  Ixjrd,   Hatfield    Hatfield         Sent"      5-10 

ferrv   Perry   County  Agricultural   Society    M.   I..   Rltter.   Newport    Newport     ". '.  Sept" 

PIiil.Tdelphia     ..The    Pennsylvania    Horticultural    Society    John    C.    Wlstor,     1600    Arch     Street.  

^•^^"ylkill    The   Schuylkill   County   Fair   Company    Chas"p^  Hoffman."  "PtUtswfle  " ."  .*  ."  ! ." ."  !  !  Creliona^*^  . ".  *. ". ". ". '. ".  Sept^^*5-   9 

S^"'*'"et    Jenner    Fair    Association Waldo    E.    Buechley.    Stoyestown    .  .    .  Jennerstown     Sept".   13-16 

homfrset    Somerset  County  Fair  Association    D.  J.  Pike,  Meyersdalo    Meyersdale  Auie     16-19 

S"i''ya"     ^r""*/^*?    bounty  Agricultural  Society    Eugene  Avery,  Eldredsvllle Porksvllle     .."...  ".Sept.   28-Oct  1 

Susquehanna    .  .  Harford     Agricultural    Society     O.   P.   Maynard.   Harford    Harford  Sept      7-  9 

T,.  _  _  .  ^        .*,..,    r,     .  -^oh"  ^-  Mahon.   29  Church  St.,  Mont- 

' '"KJ*    Susquehanna    County    Agricultural    Society    rose    Montrose  Aue-     24  *>« 

Susqurfianna    ..Smythe   Park   Association  Prank   H.    Marvin.    Mansfield    ...!  i."  i!  Mansfield    '.*.■.'.■.■.".■.".■.  Sept.   21-24 

^"'""     Union  County  Agricultural  Society William  D.  Brown,  Lewisburg Lewlsburg  . .  Oct 

Venango    Farmers  &  Fruit  Growers  Assn.  of  Venango  Co.. Caleb   D.    Sutton,   Franklin    Franklin     ". .    Oct 

warren    Sugar   Grove   Joint   Vocational    School    &  Com-  .  x.i«,.iivi         v^ti. 

Wn«»,t«.w  TT  '""'»'^y  ^«^'':*  A.ss<>clatlon    . T.   R.   Sponsler,   Sugar  Grove    Sugar  Grove    Sept 

Washington    .  .  .Union    Agrlciiltural    As.spclation     J.  L.  Mt^ough.  Burgettstown Burgettstown     Oct 


11-14 
19-21 


Washington 


8-10 

«r„  y„v--zi~ Washington    Pair   Association    R.    L.    Munce.    Washington    .  .  ! ." !  Washington     .  ."."Aug  "  30-Sei>t    2 

Washington    .  . .  West  Alexander  Agricultural  Assn    E    A.    Chambers.    West   Alexander.  . . .  wi^t    AleSindWr     ^.Sept  13-"l5 

^^y"^     Greene  Dreher  Community  Pair  Assn W.  B.  Prisble,  Newfoundland Newfoundland     Sept  15-17 

nv^f"  ■       r-y  Way"®  C,**r"?,^y  Agricultural   Society    E.    W.   Gemmell,    Honesdale    Honesdale         .  .            SeSt  20-23 

Al-vf.l^"''^''''*^-^^^**"*!''  ^f^"^y.^*iS  Association    Roy  H.   Buell,   Box  511.  Ligonier    ....  Ligonier      ...      Aug  3-6 

n>ommg     Wyoming    County    Pair    Association     Percy  H.    Brungcs.   Tunkhannock    . . ,  .  Tunkhannock     Sept.  13-16 

yZ^     Fawn  Grove  Improvement  Association    L.   M.   Brown,   Bridge  ton    Pawn    Grove                 Aue  17-20 

y "It     Stewartstown   Agricultural  Association    W.    H.    Ebaugh,    Stewartstown    Stewartstown     .".'."...  Sept.  14-17 

'  "'^'^     York  County  Agricultural   Society    John   H.   Rutter,   York    York                                   Oct  4-8 
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Explodes  Claims  of  Big  Money 

In  Raising  Domestic  Rabbits 


A  warning  to  the  public  against 
accepting  as  facts  the  claims  of  vari- 
ous agents  that  "certain  and  gratify- 
ing profits"  can  be  made  in  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  domestic  rab- 
bits has  been  issued  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  A.  McSparran. 

"The  rabbit  industry  like  any  other 
business  has  possibilities  of  nominal 
profits  under  good  management,  but 
even  these  possibilities  become  more 
and  more  remote  as  thousands  of 
people  rush  into  the  enterprise," 
Secretary  McSparran  explains.  "In- 
vestigations have  shown  that  where 
one  person  can  make  15  per  cent  on 
his  investment  In  a  rabbltry,  another 
will  lose  15  per  cent  or  more;  that 
where  one  person  will  succeed  in 
raising  rabbits  at  a  cost  of  15  cents 
per  pound  live  weight,  another  will 
not  be  able  to  do  it  for  less  than 
30  to  40  cents.  The  profits,  con- 
sequently, are  by  no  means  certain. 
It  is  significant  that  the  glowing 
claims  of  profits  in  rabbits  are 
usually  made  by  the  parties  who 
have  breeding  stock  to  sell  at  prices 
which  are  10  to  15  times  the  cost 
of  raising  the  animals.  Unless  the 
Individuals  who  buy  these  rabbits  at 
almost  dairy  cow  prices,  also  turn 
promoters  and  succeed  in  selling  the 
offspring  at  exhorbitant  prices,  the 
profits  are  likely  to  be  anything  but 
gratifying. 

Not  a  Golden  Nest  Egg 

"Magnirying  a  helpful  sideline 
until  it  becomes  the  golden  nest  egg 
of  financial -Xfilifif-ior  the  masses  of 
farmers  and  back-yard  gardners,  has 
been  a  lucrative  occupation  of  pro- 
moters, off  and  on,  throughout  the 
history  of  this  country.  The  present 
wave  of  unbounded  enthusiasm  for 
raising  domestic  rabbits  is  not  likely 
to  prove  an  exception. 

"In  spite  of  repeated  warning 
from  better  business  bureaus,  farm 
journals,  state  agents  and  the  fed- 
eral government  against  the  invest- 
ment of  hard-earned  cash  In  a  prop- 


osition about  which  the  investor  has 
little  Information  but  the  promoter's 
own  exaggerated  expressions,  and  in 
which  the  Investor  has  no  experience, 
thousands  of  people  have  signed  the 
'buy-back'  rabbit  contract  on  a  basis 
which  gives  at  best  only  a  small 
chance  for  many  of  them  to  make 
a  satisfactory  return  on  the  Invest- 
ment considering  the   risk   Involved. 

"The  only  State  that  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing rabbits  is  California  and  the  re- 
sult of  that  study  In  20  rabbitries  is: 
Gross  income  for  one  year  per  doe 
$10.66;  Gross  expense  $13.38;  Net 
loss  per  doe  $2.72;  Interest  on  In- 
vestment Included,  net  loss  $3.88  per 
doe." 

Secretary  ^McSparran's  advice  to 
all  "would  be"  rabbit  breeders  is  to 
be  extremely  cautious  about  signing 
any  contract  that  Is  fiowered  with 
promises  of  certain  profits.  By  far 
the  best  plan,  he  states,  Is  to  buy 
at  a  nominal  price  a  few  well-bred 
rabbits  from  recognized  breeders  and 
start  out  with  the  lowest  possible  in- 
vestment of  cash.  The  business  can 
then  grow  with  the  experience. 

The   Federal   Viewpoint 

The  viewpoint  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
rabbit  business  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  issued  recently: 

"To  be  successful  in  rabbit  rais- 
ing one  must  be  a  good  manager.  It 
Is  just  as  necessary  to  make  prudent 
and  economical  use  of  one's  means 
as  it  is  in  any  other  industry. 

"The  promoter  who  tries  to  im- 
press the  prospective  Investor  by 
tabulating  the  fabulous  returns  sup- 
posed to  have  been  realized  in  rais- 
ing rabbits  unwittingly  admits  that 
his  offering  can  not  stand  on  its  own 
feet.  Such  figures  fire  the  imagina- 
tion but  they  are  generally  decep- 
tive. They  are  not  a  true  Index  to 
the  profits  to  be  expected  from  any 
new  enterprise  In  which  a  small  in- 
vestor Is  urged  to  put  his  money," 


Court  Warns  Dealer 

Who  Cheated  Farmers 

Threatening  a  six-month  jail  term 
in  addition  to  a  heavy  fine,  the  Alle- 
gheny County  Court  recently  upheld 
the  State  in  its  case  against  the 
Homestead  Milk  Company,  Home- 
stead, Pa.,  for  "short  changing"  milk 
producers. 

This  company  was  prosecuted  last 
June  for  falsifying  records  of  butter- 
fat  tests  and  falling  to  meet  other 
requirements  designed  to  protect 
dairymen.  The  case  came  before  the 
court  for  trial  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Upon  advice  of  counsel,  the  dealer 
plead  guilty  but  the  court  permitted 
the  State  to  present  evidence,  show- 
ing the  defendant  to  be  a  continual 
violator.  The  court,  accordingly, 
sentenced  the  defendant  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $100  and  all  costs,  placing  him 
on  probation  for  a  period  ot  1^ 
years  with  the  warning  that  any  fur- 
ther violation  of  the  milk  testing 
laws  would  result  In  his  being  con- 
fined in  the  Allegheny  County  work- 
house for  a  further  period  of  six 
months. 

The  Dairymen's  Cooperative  Sales 
Company  of  Pittsburgh  cooperated 
J^ith  the  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  In  estab- 
lishing; evidence  of  violation.  The 
successful  outcome  of  this  case  will 
materially  aid  in  preventing  further 
violations.  Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  of  foods  and 
chemistry,  states. 


State  Repeats  Warning 

Against  Cheap  Seed 

The  recent  discovery  of  several 
supplies  of  extremely  poor  seed  be- 
ing offered  for  sale  in  Pennsylvania, 
has  prompted  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry.  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  repeat  Its  warning  of  two 
months  ago,  for  farmers  to  beware 
of  cheap  seed. 

"One  sample  of  orchard  grass 
used  In  pasture  mixtures,  was  ex- 
amined by  the  Seed  Laboratory  with 
the  result  that  approximately  25 
bulblets  of  garlic  were  found  In  one 
pound,"  Dr.  E.  M.  Gress,  State  bot- 
anist, explains.  "If  a  farmer  were  to 
sow  this  seed  he,  no  doubt,  would  be 
troubled  with  garlic  for  years  to 
come.  Not  only  will  the  garlic  In- 
terfere with  the  growth  of  his  crops 
but  It  win  reduce  the  market  value 
of  certain  crops  to  the  extent  perhaps 
of  10  or  12  cents  per  bushel. 

"Another  sample — alsike  clover — 
recently  analyzed,  contained  the 
seeds  of  Canada  thistle.  Here  again 
is  a  very  noxious  weed  which  will 
give  trouble  for  many  years  when 
once  established. 

"When  seeds  are  offered  for  sale 
below  the  market  price,  the  farmer 
should  hesitate  before  buying,"  Dr. 
Gress  cautions.  "In  many  such 
cases,  something  Is  wrong.  Either 
the  seeds  have  been  grown  in  a  sec- 
tion In  which  the  climate  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  and 
therefore,     not    adaptable,     or    they 


contain  noxious  weeds  or  some  Im- 
purity which  lowers  their  value. 
Some  of  these  samples  have  been  ex- 
amined in  our  laboratory  with  the 
result  that  four  or  five  per  cent  weed 
seeds  were  found.  The  sale  of  such 
seeds  Is  a  violation  of  the  law  and 
prohibited  within  the  State.  A 
farmer  is  never  safe  in  this  respect 
except  when  buying  through  a  reli- 
able seed  dealer  and  then  he  should 
be  careful  to  examine  the  tag  to  as- 
certain the  analysis  and  the  per- 
centage of  germination. 

"The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  will 
soon  be  planting  corn.  In  order  to 
secure  a  100  per  cent  stand  It  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  plant  corn 
which  will  germinate  100  per  cent. 
If  the  corn  shows  a  germination  test 
of  eighty-five  or  ninety  per  cent  the 
farmer  can  expect  only  an  eighty-five 
or  ninety  per  cent  stand.  Such  a 
germination  test  can  easily  be  made 
by  any  farmer." 

"When  farmers  realize  the  great 
advantage  in  sowing  seeds  of  high 
quality,  high  germination  and  free 
from  disease  they  will  consider  any 
other  seeds  dear  at  any  price." 

In  order  to  guide  farmers  in  the 
purchase  of  seed,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
published  Its  "Report  of  Seed  An- 
alyses— 1931"  which  lists  all  seed 
supplies  found  to  violate  the  State 
Seed  Law  as  well  as  all  supplies 
found  to  meet  the  specifications  of 
statutes.  This  publication  is  Bul- 
letin 507  and  can  be  secured  free  by 
addressing  a  request  to  the  Mailing 
Room,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg. 


Farm  Prices  Steady  '^ 

After  Drastic  Decline 

Farm  prices  In  Pennsylvania  re- 
mained more  steady  during  the  pe- 
riod from  February  15  to  March  15 
than  during  any  corresponding  pe- 
riod since  last  November,  according 
to  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  infor- 
mation, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  farm  price  index  since  No- 
vember 15,  showing  the  drastic  de- 
cline that  has  occurred  during  this 
brief  period  Is:  November  15,  94; 
December  15,  89;  January  15,  79; 
February  15,  73;   March  15,  71. 

The  price  of  eight  of  the  principal 
farm  crops  in  Pennsylvania  remained 
the  same  or  Increased  slightly  be- 
tween February  15  and  March  15. 
However,  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Pennsylvania  farmer's  dollar 
stands  at  59,  a  new  low  for  the  pres- 
ent generation. 

The  following  table  gives  the  farm 

price  for  the  principal  products  sold 

In    Pennsylvania    on    March    15    and 

comparisons    with    a    month    ago,    a 

year  ago  and  pre-war: 

A  A 

Commodity  Pre-      Year      Month  Mar.  15 

War       Ago        Ago    1932 

Eggs  per   dot 210       .201       .160      .146 

Butter  per  lb 31         .31         .26        .25 

Wheat  per  bu 100         .81         .59         .60 

Buckwheat  per  bu.    . .       .68         .82        .39         .39 

Com   per   bu 69         .85         .44         .43 

Oats   per   bu 49         .44        .32        .32 

Potatoes    per    bu.     ..       .74       1.05        .48         .45 

.\pples     per     bu 8H       l.O'j         .60         .65 

Beef    cattle    per    100 

Ihs 8j20       6.80       5.00       5.00 

HoRs  per  100  lbs.  ..  8.08  8.40  5.10  5.00 
€alves  per  100  lbs.  8.04  9.10  7.10  7.10 
Lambs  per   100  lbs.    .     6.5«       7.70      6.70       5.50 

'Hiickons  per  lb 129       .197       .170       .171 

Hav   per  ton    16.55     U.10     10.10     10.20 

Wool    per   lb 23         .22         .18         .17 

lnde.x    of   farm   prices 

United  States    100         91  60  61 

Pennsylvania     100  *  73  71 

Pripps     farmers      pay 

United    States     ...  100       136        121         121 
Farmers     purchasing 
power 

United  States    100        67  50  50 

Pennsylvania     100  •  60  59 

♦  Not  available. 
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State  Saves  Swine  Industry  $8,500 

in  New  Serum  Contract 


Every  possible  precaution  is  taken 
in  Pennsylvania  to  make  sure  that 
the  serum  used  in  the  control  of 
hog  cholera  is  a  pure,  potent  prod- 
uct and  is  made  available  to  the 
farmers  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  bureau  of  animal  industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  just  let  a  new  contract 
for  the  necessary  supply  of  anti-hog 
cholera  serum  and  hog  cholera  virus 
for  use  in  Pennsylvania  herds  during 
the  coming  two  years. 

This  serum  and  virus  is  manufac- 
tured under  license  issued  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  each  lot  is  tested  for 
purity  and  potency  by  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry  before  it  is  distrib- 
uted to  veterinarians  for  use  in 
swine  herds.  This  practice  assures 
not  only  a  pure  product,  but  the  cost 
is  lower   than   if   the   product    were 


Many  Plant  Pests 

Reported  In  Orchards 

More  San  Jose  scale,  plant  lice 
egg,  peach  lecanium  scale,  and  red 
spider  eggs  but  fewer  codling  moth 
larvae  are  reported  in  Pennsylvania 
orchards  this  spring,  according  to  a 
survey  on  Intensity  of  crop  pests 
made  by  entomologists  of  the  bureau 
of  plant  industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Codling  moth  larvae  or  the  worm 
stage  are  not  present  in  the  orchard 
in  as  large  numbers  as  at  this  time 
last  year,  the  report  indicates.  A 
check  on  the  survival  of  worms  kept 
under  control  conditions,  shows  that 
about  88  per  cent  are  living. 

A  like  check  made  on  the  worm 
stage  of  the  Oriental  fruit  moth 
shows  about  86  per  cent  living.  Of 
this  number,  about  4  per  cent  had 
changed  into  the  pupal  or  resting 
stage  by  April  2. 

"A  few  comparatively  new  or  un- 
usual insects  have  appeared,"  accord- 
ing to  T.  L.  Guyton,  chief  entomolo- 
gist of  the  department.  "A  species 
of  plant  louse  probably  the  European 
plum  aphid,  is  present  in  a  few 
peach  orchards  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  State.  This  species  Is  not  en- 
tirely new  to  the  State  but  is  pres- 
ent in  larger  numbers  than  has  been 
noted  before. 

"The  gladiolus  thrips  continues  to 
take  the  serious  attention  of  the 
growers  of  this  flower.  The  Fed- 
eral Department  of  Agriculture  has 
given  out  a  recommendation  for  the 
control  of  this  thrips  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  small  growers, 
namely,  that  of  placing  one  ounce 
of  flaked  naphthalene  in  a  paper  ha? 
containing  one  hundred  bulbs  or 
corms  and  hanging  them  up  in  a 
rather  cool,  dry  place  for  a  period  of 
about  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
naphthalene  kills  all  stages  of  the 
thrips." 


Illegal  to  Sell 

Uncertified  Plants 

Plant  buyers  are  cautioned  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture not  to  accept  any  raspberry  or 
blackberry  plants  unless  they  are  ac- 
companied by  an  inspection  certifi- 
cate. The  Pennsylvania  Plant  Pest 
Act  of  1927  makes  it  unlawful  to 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  plants  of 
this  kind  which  have  not  been  in- 
spected for  insects  and  diseases  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  and  before 
shipment  is  made,  officials  explain. 
Growers  whose  planting  stocks  pass 
&U  inapection  requirements  are  issued 


purchased  by  the  individual,  it  is 
explained. 

The  serum  will  be  made  available 
to  qualified  veterinarians  throughout 
the  Commonwea,lth  at  a  new  low 
price  of  7  2  cents  per  100  c.c.  com- 
pared with  the  previous  price  of 
$1.25.  This  represents  a  saving  of 
over  $8,500  to  the  swine  industry. 
The  serum  and  virus  will  be  avail- 
able and  distributed  to  veterinarians 
from  the  Pennsylvania  bureau  of 
animal  industry  office,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania  bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry office.  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Pittsburgh  and  at  16  South  40th 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

While  there  has  been  no  serious 
outbreak  of  hog  cholera  since  1926, 
vaccination  is  the  best  assurance 
against  this  swine  disease,  bureau 
oflUcials  assert.  The  new  price  for 
serum  makes  vaccination  this  year 
cost  the  lowest  in  history. 


a  green  tag  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  This  tag  bears  a  copy 
of  the  certificate  covering  the  in- 
spections and  carries  a  guarantee  by 
the  grower  that  the  plants  covered 
by  the  tag  are  a  part  of  those  which 
passed  the  certification  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Profitable  production  of  a  planta- 
tion begins  with  the  setting  out  of 
healthy  plants,  K.  W.  Lauer,  pathol- 
ogist, states.  Such  stock  is  being 
made  available  through  the  bramble 
plant  inspection  and  certification  ser- 
vice. Once  it  plant  becomes  infected 
with  mosaic  or  leaf  curl  it  never 
recovers  and  unless  these  plants  are 
removed  from  a  planting,  as  is  re- 
quired by  the  certification  regula- 
tions, it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
secure  healthy  plants  from  such  a 
plantation.  By  setting  out  healthy 
stock  and  with  reasonable  care  and 
attention,  a  planting  should  continue 
to  bear  profitably  for  seven  or  eight 
years  or  even  longer. 

Growers  desiring  the  inspection 
and  certification  service  this  year 
should  make  application  immedi- 
ately. Arrangements  are  being  made 
to  start  the  first  Inspection  by  the 
fifteenth  of  May  and  all  applications 
should  be  on  file  before  that  date. 
Unless  inspections  are  made  early  in 
the  season  while  the  weather  is  still 
cool,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
accurate  identification  of  certain  of 
the  virus  diseases.  Hot  weather 
masks  these  diseases  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  identification  is  frequently 
Impossible.  Applications  for  this  ser- 
vice should  be  addressed  to  the  Bur- 
eau of  Plant  Industry.  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Expansion  Noted  in 

Local  Apple  Market 

Rail  shipments  of  apples  into  15 
principal  Pennsylvania  cities  during 
1931  totaled  4,792  cars,  a  decrease 
of  nearly  1,000  cars  from  the  pre- 
vious year  and  1,500  cars  from  five 
years  ago,  according  to  records  com- 
piled by  the  bureau  of  markets, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. While  shipments  from  other 
states  are  one-third  less,  rail  ship- 
ments from  Pennsylvania  producing 
sections  have  held  uniform  and  truck 
shipments  have  increased  many  fold. 

"It  Is  quite  logical,"  states  George 
A.  Stuart,  director  of  the  bureau, 
"that  Pennsylvania  apple  producers 
should  furnish  an  increased  propor- 
tion of  the  apples  used  by  consumers 
In  the  Commonwealth.  Extensive 
joung    orchards    in    close    proximity 


to  many  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
State  have  come  Into  Increased  pro- 
duction in  recent  years.  From  these 
the  highest  quality  fruit  may  be 
placed  In  nearby  markets  with  60 
cents  a  bushel  lower  hauling  charges 
than  from  the  Pacific  Coast  States, 
the  principal  competitors  of  Penn- 
sylvania apple  growers. 

"It  will  become  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  shippers  in  distant  states  to 
find  profitable  markets  in  Pennsyl- 
vania except  in  short  crop  years," 
Mr.  Stuart  adds. 


Many  Changes  Found 

In  Crop  Production 

Significant  changes  in  recent  agri- 
cultural policies  of  Pennsylvania 
farmers  are  revealed  by  the  compari- 
sons of  the  1925  and  1930  census 
statistics,  according  to  studies  made 
by  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  In- 
formation, Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture.  A  higher  percentage 
of  farms  are  raising  corn,  rye,  po- 
tatoes and  alfalfa  hay  while  a  lower 
percentage  are  raising  wheat,  oats, 
buckwheat,   tobacco  and   hay. 

Two  per  cent  more  farms  were 
raising  corn  in  1929  than  in  1924 
but  four  per  cent  more  were  cutting 
it  for  silage.  This  Increase  appears 
in  all  sections  of  the  State  but  Is 
particularly  noticeable  In  the  south 
central,  central  and  west  central 
counties  due  probably  to  the  trend 
toward  more  dairying  in  the  central 
area. 

While  the  percentage  of  farms 
raising  winter  wheat  dropped  from 
49.8  to  48.3  during  the  five-year 
period,  the  decrease  was  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  northwestern  and 
southwestern  counties.  It  appears 
that  the  trend,  which  started  more 
than  a  generation  ago,  toward  con- 
centration of  wheat  production  in 
the  southeastern  "bread  basket"  area 
of  Pennsylvania  is  still  under  way. 

A  sharp  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  farms  raising  oats  is  reported  In 
the  northwestern,  north  central  and 
northeastern  counties.  This  is  sig- 
nificant since  it  shows,  in  direct  con- 
trast to  the  trend  in  wheat  produc- 
tion, that  the  decrease  In  oats  grow- 
ing is  appearing  in  those  sections  of 
the  State  which  have  ranked  high  In 
production,  resulting  In  a  more  even 
geographic  distribution  of  the  crop 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  total  percentage  of  farms 
raising  rye  did  not  change  greatly 
between  1924  and  1929.  but  pro- 
nounced Increases  were  noted  in  the 
west  central,  central  and  couth  cen- 
tral areas  with  a  sharp  decrease  In 
the  southeastern  section. 

The  percentage  of  farms  raising 
buckwheat  decreased  from  21.6  In 
1924  to  19.3  in  1929.  The  decrease 
was  greatest  in  the  principal  buck- 
wheat producing  areas. 

Five  per  cent  more  farms  were  pro- 
ducing potatoes  during  the  last  cen- 
sus year  than  five  years  previous.  At 
the  present  time  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  farms  in  Pennsyl- 
vania raise  the  crop.  The  Increase 
has  been  general  throughout  the 
Commonwealth. 

Alfalfa  Is  now  being  produced  on 
7.6  per  cent  of  the  farms  compared 
with  less  than  six  per  cent  In  1924. 
The  increase  is  noted  especially  In 
the  north  central,  west  central,  cen- 
tral, east  central  and  southwestern 
areas.  The  Increase  is  proportion- 
ately greater  In  these  areas  than  in 
the  limestone  belt  of  the  southeast- 
ern counties. 

The  production  of  hay  has  changed 
more  than  most  other  crops.  Al- 
most 90  per  cent  of  the  farms  were 
raising  hay  in  1924  compared  to  81 
per  cent  In  1929.  All  sections  of 
the  State  have  contributed  to  this 
decrease. 
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Important  Agricultural  Service  Per- 
formed at  Small  Cost  to  Rural  Taxpayers 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  creates  annually  a  mll- 
Uon-and-a-thlrd  dollars  in  revenue, 
expends  a  million  dollars  in  indem- 
nity and  damage  claims,  and  protects 
a  "billion-and-a-half-doUar  industry 
from  the  onslaught  of  transmissible 
animal  disease,  plant  pests,  and  many 
unscrupulous  business  practices,  as- 
gerts  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
A.  McSparran. 

In  discussing  the  financial  aspects 
of  the  State's  efforts  to  help  farmers, 
rural  people  are  reminded  by  Secre- 
tary McSparran  that  approximately 
fifty  cents  out  of  every  dollar  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  goes  as 
indemnity  or  State-aid  to  farming 
people  and  local  fair  associations, 
and  that  much  of  the  taxes  which 
make  possible  this  aid  comes  from 
non-agricultural  sources  which  are 
glad  to  pay  for  a  real  service  given 
the  farmer.  The  revenue  created 
through  the  enforcement  of  laws  and 
the  collection  of  fees,  inspection 
charges,  and  fines  in  1931  exceeded 
the  general  expense  and  salary  pay- 
ments (indemnity  and  State-aid  not 
included)  of  the  Department  during 
the  year  by  $225,000. 

The  enforcement  of  Pennsylvania 
Food  laws  and  laws  protecting  farm- 
ers in  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
products  is  costing  each  person  in 
§  Pennsylvania,  less  than  two  cents  a 
year.  But,  when  revenue  created  is 
considered,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foods  and  Chemistry  brings  into  the 
State  Treasury  four  dollars  for  every 
dollar  spent  and  has  during  the  past 
year  been  responsible  for  the  rebat- 
ing of  thousands  of  dollars  by  a  few 
unscrupulous  milk  dealers  to  hun- 
dreds of  producers. 
-Proteet4«9^  ^»rwa»r  -  sardea*,  aur«- 
eries,  apiaries,  green  houses,  etc., 
from  constantly  threatening  insects 
and  diseases,  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, through  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  is  costing  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  for  each  dollar  value 
of  the  products. 

Much  Work  Self-Supporting 

The  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  In  market  reporting,  fruits 
and  vegetables  inspection,  poultry 
certification  and  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  direct  and  cooperative  mar- 
keting, amount  to  less  than  one  cent 
for  each  ten  dollars  worth  of  crops 
marketed.  All  inspection  and  cer- 
tification work  is  now  practically  on 
a  self-supporting  basis,  as  the  can- 
ners  and  fruit  and  vegetable  people 
are  asking  for  a  service  which  the 
Department  gladly  supplies  and  for 
which  they  pay  in  full.  For  in- 
stance, the  canners  are  anxious  for 
the  Department  to  grade  their  prod- 
ucts as  they  get  them  from  the  farm 
so  that  each  farmer  will  have  the 
incentive  to  produce  the  best  and 
get  paid  for  It.  The  apple  men  are 
now  enjoying  a  world  market  be- 
cause the  Department  checks  the 
grade  of  their  apples  and  gives  them 
a  certificate  of  quality.  This  is  a 
service  the  Government  renders  but 
the  apple  grower  and  not  the  tax- 
payer pays  the  bill.  The  grape  peo- 
ple are  pleased  to  have  the  State 
grade  their  grapes  which  must  go  far 
from  home  to  seek  a  market,  and 
they  pay  for  that  service  gladly. 

Farm  livestock,  including  poultry, 


in  Pennsylvania  represents  a  value 
of  approximately  $150,000,000  and 
the  cash  income  from  these  animals 
aggregated  $180,000,000  during 
1930.  The  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  in  protecting  this 
industry  is  costing  about  one-third 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  annual 
income  from  the  industry.  Deduct- 
ing revenue  coming'  from  the  en- 
forcement of  laws,  the  annual  cost 
of  the  Bureau's  work  averages  ap- 
proximately $1.00  per  farmer,  and 
it  is  Important  to  note  that  much  of 
the  revenue  comes  from  sources 
other  than  agriculture. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  In- 
formation has  greatly  expanded  its 
service  with  only  a  slight  increase  in 
its  pre-war  State  budget.  A  coop- 
erative agreement  with  the  Federal 
Government  which  eliminates  dupli- 
cation In  effort,  has  made  this  pos- 
sible. 

"If  one  cares  to  compare  the  pres- 
ent expenditures  of  this  Department 
with  those  of  a  generation  ago,  he 
must  also  compare  his  present  risks 
from  plant  pests,  transmissible  ani- 
mal diseases,  uncontrolled  dogs  and 
unregulated  middlemen,  with  corre- 
sponding risks  existing  twenty  to 
thirty  years  ago,"  Secretary  McSpar- 
ran states.  "San  Jose  scale,  foot 
and  mouth  disease,  and  the  unregu- 
lated oleo  trust  of  days  gone  by 
have  caused  losses  greater  than  the 
expenses  of  the  Department  for  a 
whole  generation. 

Budget  Reduced  $50,000 

"However,  no  service,  regardless 
of  how  important  or  how  much  it 
saves  the  people,  can  justify  at  any 
time  the  inefficient  spending  of  pub- 
lic-fuo«ls.~-~Iii- 1|««- with- this  priXkQiLo 
pal,  the  Department  is  and  has  been 
doing  everything  In  its  power  to 
merge  over-lapping  lines  of  work, 
to  simplify  procedure  and  to  get 
maximum  results  from  every  dollar 
spent.  A  reduction  of  $50,000  In 
the  annual  budget  has  already  been 
accomplished.  In  one  bureau,  three 
times  as  much  Inspection  work  Is  be- 
ing accomplished  as  ten  years  ago 
with  an  actual  reduction  in  personnel. 

"Demand  for  certain  Department 
services  has  Increased  two,  three, 
and  even  six-fold  in  recent  years  in 
direct  response  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  who,  in  many  cases,  pay  the 
equivalent  of  the  cost.  But,  this 
payment  cannot  be  used  to  cancel 
off  the  cost  since  no  special  revolv- 
ing fund  is  authorized  for  doing  so. 
In  other  words,  many  Department 
services  are  paid  for  by  the  persons 
receiving  the  service,  but  the  way 
the  money  is  handled  makes  it  ap- 
pear as  an  expenditure  of  public 
funds  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket- 
book. 

"Therefore,  any  conclusion  drawn 
from  a  hasty  glance  at  the  growing 
appropriations  to  the  Department 
during  the  past  20  years,  without 
consideration  of  special  funds  elimi- 
natpd,  without  thought  of  the  reve- 
nue created,  without  allowance  for 
the  Increasing  number  of  laws 
charged  to  the  Department  for  en- 
forcement, and  without  any  regard 
whatsoever  for  the  dozens  of  new 
services  rendered,  is  not  only  Illogi- 
cal, but  baseless  and  grossly  mis- 
leading." 


State  Testing  Many 

New  Spray  Materials 

Unusual    activity    in    the    develop- 
tnent  of  new  mixtures  for  spray  ma- 
terials  has   taken    place    during   the 
Past  two   years,  according   to   R.    H. 
l^ell,    director,    bureau    of    plant    in- 
dustry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
^ETriculture.     This  has  been  brought 
about  quite  largely  by  the  introduc- 
tion   of   new   plant   diseases   and    in- 
sect pests  and  by  the  increased  vigl- 
lence    of    health    authorities    in    con- 
nection  with   the   presence   of   harm- 
ul  Bprav  residue  on  fruits  and  vege- 
tables.  Mr.  Bell  explains. 

He  believes  that  out  of  this  actlv- 

',  no  doubt,  some  new  useful  types 

\pray  materials  will  be  developed, 

along  with  these  new  materials 


are  certain  to  come  mixtures  or  com- 
pounds which  will  be  highly  adver- 
tised but  of  doubtful  service  to  the 
grower  In  solving  his  problems  of 
plant  pest  control. 

Since  all  Insecticides  and  fungi- 
cides require  registration  and  such 
registration  is  given  only  to  prod- 
ucts of  known  worth,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  State  to  carry  on 
certain  field  trials  with  compounds 
which  are  not  of  established  value. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  com- 
pounds which  go  out  under  trade 
names  and  in  which  the  real  com- 
position is  not  plainly  shown. 

"There  Is  no  mystery  about  Insect 
and    disease    control    and    'cure    alls' 

hare  no  more  place  In  plant  pest  con- 
trol than  In  the  cure  of  human  ail- 
ments," the  plant  Industry  oflScial 
ojaerts.     "Frequently  these 'lit estlon- 


able  combinations  are  so  convinc- 
ingly advertised  that  It  is  difficult 
for  the  average  grower  to  tell  the 
good  from  the  bad." 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  keeping  closely  In 
touch  with  the  channels  of  advertise- 
ment and  by  watching  for  new  prod- 
ucts on  the  market  and  promptly  in- 
vestigating them,  hopes  to  be  able 
to  advise  the  growers  on  the  worth 
of  the  products  and  the  truthfulness 
of  the  manufacturers'  claims.  To 
this  end,  certain  field  tests  are  car- 
ried on  each  year  by  the  bureau  of 
plant  Industry.  Plans  for  these  tests 
are  now  taking  shape  for  the  cur- 
rent season 


Fewer  Potatoes  Shipped 

Into  Pennsylvania 

The  rail  receipts  of  potatoes  at  15 
large  Pennsylvania  cities  decreased 
from  17,000  cars  in  1930  to  12,716 
In  1931,  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent, 
according  to  railroad  records  made 
available  to  the  bureau  of  markets, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Part  of  this  decrease  Is  due  to  In- 
creased trucking  of  potatoes  directly 
from  producing  to  consuming  areas; 
at  Philadelphia  some  Is  due  to  a 
marked  increase  In  boat  receipts 
from  Maine  and  Prince  Edward  Isle, 
Canada,  it  Is  explained. 

Maine  continued  to  lead  as  a 
source  of  rail  supplies  at  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  supplying  80  per  cent 
of  all  the  late  potatoes  last  year. 
New  York 'furnished  less  than  half 
as  many  cars  as  the  previous  year 
but  continues  in  second  place.  Idaho 
was  the  third  principal  source  of  late 
potatoes  and  Pennsylvania  furnished 
29y  cars  as  the  fourth  principal 
source. 

This  decrease  in  rail  and  Increase 
i{]l,  truck  siipplies  shows  a  favorable 
trend  for  the  Pennsylvania  potato 
producers,  since  the  larger  part  of 
the  truck  receipts  are  from  local 
farms,  D.  M.  James,  supervising  In- 
spector of  the  bureau,  states.  A  fur- 
ther decline  in  rail  receipts  of  late 
potatoes  from  competing  States  may 
be  effected  If  Keystone  State  pro- 
ducers more  generally  will  grow  and 
market  potatoes  of  high  quality,  he 
adds. 


Inspection  of  Bee 

Colonies  Urged 

While  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  start  its 
annual  bee  inspection  work  early  In 
May,  every  beekeeper  should  be  his 
own  inspector  and  examine  each  col- 
ony of  bees  for  the  presence  of  any 
disease  as  soon  as  possible  In  the 
spring,  states  H.  B.  Kirk,  chief  apiary 
inspector,   bureau  of  plant  Industry. 

"The  brood  at  present  is  sufll- 
ciently  advanced  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  American  foul  brood — our 
most  malignant  bee  disease,"  Mr. 
Kirk  explains.  "If  the  beekeeper 
does  not  recognize  the  various  bee 
diseases  he  should  cut  a  small  piece 
of  comb,  four  or  five  Inches  square 
(which  does  not  contain  honey), 
from  the  center  of  the  suspected  area 
and  mail  It  to  the  Chief  Apiary  In- 
spector, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Harrisburg,  in  a  small  cardboard  or 
wooden  box.  Adult  bees  can  also 
be  mailed  in  small  boxes.  The  combs 
or  bees  will  be  examined  and  If  dis- 
ease is  present  the  beekeeper  will 
be  notified  of  the  proper  treatment 
of  the  disease. 

"The  Department  advises  burning 
all  colonies  affected  with  American 
foul  brood.  The  combs  and  honey 
should  be  burned  and  the  hive  body, 
top  and  bottom,  should  be  sterilized 
over  a  fire.  Dig  a  hole  and  start  a 
fire  therein  to  burn  the  frames  with 
combs  and  honey.  Cover  up  the 
remains  with  earth  so  that  diseased 
honey  from  these  combs  Is  out  of 
reach  of  fiying  bees. 

"Learn  to  recognize  the  presence 
of  disease  in  the  early  stages  or  the 
colonies  may  be  weakened  to  such  an 
extent  that  robbing  will  occur  before 
they  are  burned. 

"Report  the  presence  of  any  bee 
disease  In  your  community  to  the 
bureau  of  plant  Industry  so  that  an 
inspection  can  be  made  and  treatment 
recommended  In  order  to  reduce  bee 
diseases   to  a  minimum." 
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Egg  Auction  Adds  Thousands 

of  Dollars  to  Farm  Income 


A  study  of  prices  received  for  eggs 
sold  at  the  producer-owned  and  op- 
erated egg  auction  at  Doylestown 
during  the  past  ten  months,  Indi- 
cates that  approximately  $28,000 
have  been  added  to  the  producers' 
income,  states  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, John  A.  McSparran. 

The  average  prices  received  on  the 
auction  considering  all  grades  for 
the  ten-month  period  was  29.05 
cents  per  dozen.  This  Is  3.16  cents 
more  than  the  average  price  received 
in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  Bucks  County 
farmers  sold  528,660  dozen  graded 
eggs  through  the  auction  since  the 
plan  was  inaugurated  last  July, 
which  means  a  gain  of  $16,705.25 
in  total  returns  as  a  result  of  the 
higher  average  price  per  dozen  real- 
ized. All  eggs  are  graded  under  the 
supervision  of  the  bureau  of  mar- 
kets, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Another  Important  item  of  saving 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  ship- 
ping, handling  and  commission 
charges  on  a  case  of  eggs  consigned 
to   a   commission    merchant   in   New 


York  or  Philadelphia  amounts  to  ap- 
proximately $1.05  compared  to  a 
handling  charge  of  only  40  cents  at 
the  Doylestown  auction.  On  17,622 
cases — the  number  handled  since 
last  July — a  saving  of  $11,454.30 
results.  This  added  to  the  $16,- 
705.25  gained  by  the  better  price, 
gives  an  added  Income  of  $28,159.95 
going  to  farmers. 

This  Bucks  County  cooperative  en- 
terprise— the  first  of  Its  type  In 
Pennsylvania — started  business  July 
13,  1931  with  28  members  offering 
an  average  of  100  cases  of  eggs  per 
auction.  By  September,  the  business 
increased  to  150  cases  per  auction 
offered  by  82  members.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  196  poultrymen  are  mem- 
bers of  the  association  and  the  total 
sales  per  auction  average  approxi- 
mately 240  cases. 

Impressed  by  the  success  of  the 
Bucks  County  experiment,  poultry- 
men  In  a  number  of  other  Pennsyl- 
vania communities  are  inquiring 
about  the  possibility  of  starting  simi- 
lar auctions  or  central  egg  grading 
stations  in  their  respective  localities, 
Secretary  McSparran  reports. 


Producers  Supply 

Record  Amount  of 

Fruit,  Vegetables 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  supply  for  Pennsyl- 
vania cities  came  from  producers  in 
the  CommonweaUh  during  1931 
than  in  any  previous  year,  according 
to  a  survey  recently  completed  by 
the  bureau  of  markets,  Pennsylva- 
nia Department  of  Agriculture. 

Rail  supplies  at  15  of  the  largest 
cities  decreased  nearly  10,000  cars 
from  the  1930  receipts,  while  truck 
receipts  were  heavier  than  ever  be- 
fore. Philadelphia  alone  received 
truck  loads  of  produce  amounting 
to  25,000  carloads,  equal  to  half  the 
amount  arriving  at  that  city  by  rail 
or  boat. 

Pennsylvania  growers  are  benefit- 
ing greatly  by  the  Increased  truck- 
ing in  recent  years  since  the  produc- 
ing centers  of  the  State  are  within 
convenient  trucking  distance  of 
many  large  cities,  D.  M.  James,  who 
l8  in  charge  of  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table marketing  division  of  the  bu- 
reau, explains. 

The  extent  to  which  the  sources 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  supply  Is 
changing  is  shown  by  the  survey. 
Allentown,  which  received  1,836  car- 
loads by  rail  in  1925,  received  only 
387  in  1931.  Reading  dropped  from 
1,4?.5  to  475  during  the  same  period. 

Bethlehem.  Easton,  Harrlsburg, 
Scranton,  Johnstown,  Lancaster  and 
York  have  also  shown  lighter  rail 
receipts  in  recent  years.  These 
Ciiifea  are  reteiviiig  heavier  supplies 
of  apples,  cabbage,  potatoes,  peaches, 
tomatoes,  grapes  .and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables — all  grown  exten- 
sively in  Pennsylvania  —  directly 
from  producers  by  truck.  From 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  the 
smaller  cities  are  receiving  daily 
supplies  of  bananas,  oranges,  or  va- 
rious out-of-season  produce  by  truck 
load.  Formerly,  many  of  these  cities 
received  carloads  of  the  out-of-state 
products  directly  from  producing 
states. 


few  months,  were  reviewed,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  direc- 
tor of  the  bureau. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  labelin':!: 
of  bread  as  containing  "Grade  A 
milk"  when  it  contained  only  skim 
milk  powder  and  butter,  was  con- 
trary to  law:  that  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pure  apple  jelly  only  the 
proportionate  ingredients  which 
would  be  normally  present  in  whole 
fruit,  could  be  employed;  that  so- 
called  "frosting  sugars"  which  con- 
tain small  proportions  of  shortening 
and  corn  starch,  should  be  labeled  to 
show  the  presence  of  these  added  In- 
gredients; that  it  would  be  unlawful 
to  use  artificially  colored  filler  for 
the  making  of  certain  types  of  pies; 
and  that  the  use  of  opaque  sausage 
casings  of  the  cellophane  type  for 
various  types  of  sausage  is  contrary 
to  the  food  laws. 

Forty-nine  cases  of  food  law  vio- 
lations were  terminated  during  the 
past  month,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  bureau.  The  violations 
consisted  of  14  under  the  general 
food  law,  largely  adulterated  cat- 
sups, mayonnaise  dressing,  maple 
syrup  and  misbranded  bakery  prod- 
ucts. There  were  12  cases  of  adul- 
terated butter  which  contained  ex- 
cessive moisture  and  deficient  in 
butterfat,  eight  cases  of  stale  eggs 
sold  for  fresh  eggs,  while  the  re- 
maining cases  terminated  including 
deficient  milk  and  cream,  violations 
of  the  milk  testing  law,  the  beverage 
act,  the  cold  storage  act.  Ice  cream 
law  and  the  vinegar  law. 


Pood  Chemists  Rule 

On  Mislabeled  Products 

At  a  recent  conference  of  the  con- 
sulting chemists  of  the  bureau  of 
loods  and  chemistry,  Pennsylvania 
department  of  Agriculture,  special 
problems    encountered    in    food    law 

'forcement    work    during    the    past 


Beetle  Regulations 

Cover  Half  of  State 

Latest  details  regarding  the  regu- 
lations and  restrictions  to  be  en- 
forced this  year  In  connection  with 
the  control  of  the  Japanese  beetle, 
have  been  announced  by  the  bureau 
of  plant  Industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  quarantine  restrictions  now 
cover  approximately  the  eastern  half 
of  Pennsylvania;  the  line  runs  south 
from  the  Tioga  and  Bradford  County 
line,  includes  the  greater  part  of  Ly- 
coming, a  part  of  Clinton,  follows 
the  line  between  Union  and  Snyder, 
splits  Mifflin  In  half  and  then  goes 
south  between  Huntingdon  and  Juni- 
ata, and  Fulton  and  Franklin  Coun- 
ties. All  territory  east  of  this  line 
is  Included  in  the  quarantine. 

The   restrictions   affect   the   move- 


ment of  nursery  stock,  greenhouse 
stock,  soil,  sand,  compost  and  ma- 
nure throughout  the  year.  These 
may  not  lawfully  be  taken  outside  of 
the  quarantine  district  without  in- 
spection and  certification  by  an  in- 
spector of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Officials  say  that  inquiries 
are  often  made  about  the  reason  for 
having  this  regulation  persist 
throughout  the  year.  The  reason  Is 
that  the  Japanese  beetle  is  found  in 
the  immature  or  grub  stage  in  the 
soil  or  soil  products  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  movement  of  any  of 
this  material  would  result  in  the  ex- 
tension  of   the    Infested    district. 

The  restrictions  of  the  movement 
of  farm  produce  Is  necessary  because 
of  the  flying  habits  of  the  beetle 
and  for  Its  preference  of  certain 
farm  crops  and  produce.  This  year, 
the  regulations  are  made  to  Include 
only  green  corn  on  the  cob,  beans  in 
the  pod,  bananas,  apples,  peaches, 
blackberries,  blueberries,  huckle- 
berries and  raspberries.  The  restric- 
tion on  the  movement  of  these  ex- 
tends from  June  15  to  October  15. 
Following  In  this  same  time  and 
with  about  the  same  regulations, 
comes  cut  flowers  and  portions  of 
plants  without  roots  and  free  from 
soil.  This  includes  such  material  as 
branches,  twigs  of  trees,  shrubs, 
scions,  Christmas  trees,  holly,  laurel, 
sphagnum  moss  and  flsh  grass.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  time  of  restric- 
tion of  movement  is  from  June  15 
to  October  15.  The  only  tuber  which 
comes  within  the  regulation  is  the 
dahlia.  These  may  not  be  lawfully 
moved  at  any  time  except  after  In- 
spection and  certification. 

Anyone  interested  in  moving  any 
of  the  articles  enumerated  in  this 
quarantine  may  secure  detailed  in- 
formation by  applying  to  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Harrlsburg. 

Farm  Prices  Reach 

Record  Low  Level 

Prices  paid  producers  for  princi- 
pal farm  products  dropped  slightly 
between  March  15  and  April  15, 
reaching  "lie  lowest  level  recorded 
during  the  present  century,  accord- 
ing to  the  bureau  of  statistics  and 
information,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  only  important  product  to  sell 
somewhat  above  Its  pre-war  level  is 
poultry.  The  other  extreme  is  found 
In  the  grain  crops;  many  of  these 
have  been  selling  this  past  winter 
for  not  much  more  than  half  of  their 
1910-1914  average,  according  to  the 
records. 

A  most  unfortunate  circumstance 
in  the  present  economic  situation  is 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  Is  paying 
more  than  the  pre-war  price  for  ar- 
ticles he  purchases  while  selling 
many  of  his  products  for  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  pre-war  price.  This 
means  that  his  purchasing  power  Is 
cut  practically  in  half. 

The  following  table  gives  the  farm 
nrfoe  for  the  principal  products  sold 
In  Pennsylvania  on  April  15,  and 
comparisons  with  a  month  ago,  a 
year  ago  and  pre-war: 

A  A 

Prt-  Year  Month    Apr.  15 

Comfflodity                   War  Ago  Ago        1932 

Eggs  per  doz 18  .204       .146        139 

Butter  per  lb 30  .31  .25          24 

Wheat  per  bu.    l.OO  .81  .60         .59 

Buckwheat  per  bu.   .         .70  .82  .39          S9 

Tom   per   bu 70  .85  .43         .42 

Oats    per    bu 50  .44  .32         .32 

Potatoes    per  bu.    ..         .75  1.10  .45          45 

Apples  per  bu 95  1.20  .65         .80 

Beef  cattle  per   100 

lbs 6.4«  6.70  son       .5.00 

Hogs  per  ino  lbs.    ..       8.28  8.40  5.00       4  90 

Calv&s    per    100    lbs.       7.70  8.70  7.10       6  no 

Lambs    per    100    lbs.       6.82  7.80  5.50       5.90 

Chickens  per  lb.    ...          .133  .204       .171       .171 

Hay  per  ton    16.83  17.90  10.20     10.20 

Wool  per  lb 23  .22  .17         .17 

Index  of  farm   prices 

United   States    ...   100  91  61          59 

Pennsylvania,     ...    100  ♦  71          70 
Prices  farmers  pay 

United   States    ...    100        134         115        114 
Farmers  purchasing  power 

United   States    ...    100  68  53          52 

Pennsylvania     100  •  62          f  1 

•  Not  available 
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White  Bread  Plays 
Important  Role 
In  Normal  Diet 

Because  of  Its  great  significance 
to  agriculture  and  the  Incalculable 
injury  suffered  by  certain  farmers 
at  the  hands  of  food  faddists  during 
recent  years,  the  following  "weekly 
health  talk"  by  Dr.  Theodore  B. 
Appel,  State  Secretary  of  Health,  Is 
reprinted  here  in  the  hopes  that 
every  one  of  the  2,500  people  re- 
ceiving this  Weekly  News  Bulletin 
will  read  Dr.  Appel's  statement  and 
pass  it  on  to  others  In  their  respec- 
tive communities: 

"Every  so  often  certain  'discover- 
ies' are  made  that  tend  to  take  the 
joy  out  of  life.  One  has  been  told, 
for  instance,  that  meat  Is  a  bad 
actor,  that  salt  has  no  place  In  the 
dietary  of  long-life  wishing  indi- 
viduals, and  that  the  old  reliable 
staff  of  life  has  Its  good  and  bad 
points.  Indeed,  it  is  not  absurd  to 
say  that  were  one  conscientiously  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  this  and  that 
fad  the  benefits,  not  to  mention  the 
joy,  of  eating  would  seriously  di- 
minish. 

"Consider  this  question  of  bread. 
Quite  frequently  one  hears  that 
white  bread  Is  much  inferior  to  the 
whole  wheat  product.  The  objection 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  In  the 
manufacture  of  white  flour  the  bran 
is  removed,  and  that  it  is  In  that 
substance  that  most  of  the  vitamins 
of  the  wheat  are  to  be  found.  Of 
course,  no  self  respecting  chemist  will 
deny  the  validity  of  this  assertion. 
But  the  seriousness  of  this  lack 
immediately  becomes  negligible  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  butter  on  the 
bread  and  the  milk  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  white  bread  practically  sup- 
ply this  deficiency. 

"Moreover,  even  though  these  vita- 
mins were  comparatively  lost  in  the 
use  of  white  bread,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  bran  has  no  corner  on 
them,  and  that  they  are  to  be  found 
in  many  articles  of  food  daily  con- 
sumed. So  why  the  fuss  about  lost 
vitamins? 

"Again,  to  be  compelled  to  eat 
whole  wheat  bread  for  the  roughage 
principle  contained  In  bran  once  more 
at  least  inferentlally,  denies  that 
leafy  vegetables  represent  the  finest 
kind  of  roughage. 

"After  all,  the  main  dietary  rea- 
son for  bread,  in  addition  to  Its 
palatableness  lies  in  its  starch  and 
fat  constituents  which  complement 
the  meat  protein.  And  on  this  score 
white  bread  shows  fifty-three  per 
cent  starch,  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
fat  and  nine  per  cent  of  protein.  On 
the  other  hand,  beef  has  twenty-two 
per  cent  protein,  five  per  cent  fat 
and  no  starch — thereby  striking  a 
very  splendid  balance. 

"There  is  no  desire  to  infer  that 
Whole  wheat  bread  Is  not  an  excel- 
lent food,  and  for  those  who  like  it 
and  with  whom  it  agrees — which 
practically  includes  nearly  everyone 
—-there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  keep  on  eating  It.  The 
only  point  is  that  it  should  be  eaten 
for  itself;  and  that,  despite  all  the 
hullabaloo  to  the  contrary,  white 
bread  admirably  fills  all  the  bread 
demands  for  the  normal,  healthy  In- 
dividual." 


Pa.  Will  Ban 

Diseased  Cattle 
From  Other  States 

Beginning    June    1.    Pennsylvania 
jy^'l   take    another    forward    step    in 


its 


program      of      protecting      her 


healthy  herds  and  fiocks  of  live- 
stock from  the  danger  of  Infection 
irom  outside  sources. 

Regulations      will      be      enforced 

Which  are  designed   to   keep   out  of 

pne   Commonwealth,    cattle    Infected 

with   Bang   disease   In   other   states, 


according  to  an  announcement  from 
Dr.  T.  E.  Munce,  director,  bureau  of 
animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Twenty- 
six  states  now  have  similar  regula- 
tions. 

"The  work  of  preventing  and  con- 
trolling Bang  disease  in  our  native 
herds  under  the  Pennsylvania  plan 
adopted  in  1921,  is  progressing  rap- 
Idly,"  Dr.  Munce  explains.  "Blood 
testing  is  being  carried  out  In  5,515 
herds  and  Bang  disease-free  certifi- 
cates have  been  Issued  for  693 
herds.  The  interest  in  the  control 
of  this  disease  is  reported  as  on  the 
increase." 

The  new  regulation  on  the  receipt 
of  the  cattle  In  Pennsylvania  from 
other  states  Is  as  follows: 

"Cattle,  includinfiT  calves,  (except  as  het-ein 
provided)  shall  not  be  brought  into  Pennsyl- 
vania except  In  accordance  with  the  foUowins: 
regulations : 

"Cattle  that  have  aborted,  or  that  have  been 
treated  with  a  live  culture  of  Brucella  abortus, 
or  that  failed  to  pass  a  nesrative  blood  test, 
shall  be  deemed  as  infected  with  Baiifc  Disease 
and  no  cattle  so  infected  shall  be  broufirht  into 
Pennsylvania  except  upon  written  permit  from 
the  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  and  subject  to  quarantine  upon 
entry : 

"Cattle,  including;  calves,  (except  a's  herein 
provided)  to  be  brousrht  into  Pennsylvania  must 
have  come  directly  from  herds  that  are  certi- 
fied by  the  proper  livestock  sanitary  official  as 
being  free  from  Bang  Disease;  or  must  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  test  for  Rang  Disease  and 
found  negative  within  thirty  (30)  days  of 
entr>-:  Such  cattle  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
health  certificate  approved  by  the  proper  live- 
stock sanitary  official  of  the  State  in  which 
the  Bang  Disease  test  was  made  and  a'  copy  of 
the  certificate  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  so  as  to  reach 
Harrisburg  before  arrival  of  the  cattle  at 
destination:  The  health  certificate  shall  con- 
tain a  complete  statement  of  the  actual  re- 
sults of  the  test,  descripticn  and  tag  number 
of  registry  name  and  number  for  identification 
of  each  animal  tested,  names  and  addresses  of 
the  owner,  consifrnor  and  consixnee,  date  on 
which  blood  was  tested. 

"Cattle  coming  into  Pennsylvania  under  this 
quarantine  regulation  must  also  comply  with 
Federal    and    State    tuberculin    test    regulations. 

"Cattle,  including  calves,  for  immediate 
slaughter  consigned  to  approved  slaughter 
houses  or  to  the"  official  stock  yards  at  Pitts- 
burgh or  Lancaster  and  cattle  of  distinctive 
beef  typo  that  are  to  be  used  for  feeders  or 
stockeis  are  exempt  from  this  Bang  Disease 
regulation  but  must  comply  with  the  require- 
ments   for    tuberculin    testing." 


Iowa  Courts  Rule 
TB  Testing  Must 
Not  Be  Obstructed 

Reports  reaching  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  indicate 
that  courts  In  Iowa  will  not  tolerate 
the  action  of  individuals  who  ob- 
struct the  work  of  the  State  in  mak- 
ing TB   tests  of  cattle. 

Two  recent  decisions  in  Iowa 
courts  upheld  the  Iowa  State  law  re- 
quiring the  tuberculin  testing  of 
cattle.  In  reporting  the  circum- 
stances. Dr.  J.  A.  Barger,  Federal 
Inspector,  says  that  in  one  case  two 
farmers  from  Cedar  County,  J.  W. 
Lenker  and  Paul  Moore,  were  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  each  in  the 
Iowa  State  Penitentiary  at  Fort 
Madison  and  were  also  assessed  the 
costs  of  the  trial.  These  men  were 
convicted  by  a  jury  in  a  Jones 
County  court  for  conspiring  to  in- 
cite Cedar  County  farmers  to  resist 
the  testing  of  cattle  for  tuberculosis. 

The  other  court  decision  denied 
an  application  by  G.  H.  Peverill  of 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  temporary  in- 
junction enjoining  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  testing  his 
herd  of   44   dairy  cows. 

The  court  declared  that  testing  of 
cattle  is  a  measure  of  public  health 
and  should  not  be  delayed  or 
stopped  because  of  the  remote  possi- 
bility that  a  healthy  animal  may  be 
negligently  condemned  or  the  test 
found  not  Infallible. 

These  decisions  are  in  keeping  with 
four  previous  court  decisions,  before 
four  different  judges,  in  which  the 
Iowa  tuberculin  testing  law  was  up- 
held, says  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Botanist  Deplores 
Deeds  of  Thoughtless 
Who  Ruin  Landscape 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  flower- 
ing plants  to  be  found  any  place  in 
the  world,  grow  In  the  mountainous 
areas  of  Pennsylvania,  states  Dr.  E. 
M.  Gress,  chief  botanist  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  his  new  bulletin  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  wild  flowers,  he  particularly 
deplores  the  fact  that  these  most  un- 
usual plants  are  now  in  process  of 
extermination  because  of  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  are  sought  by 
thoughtless   admirers. 

"Plant  destruction,"  he  explains, 
"is  perpetrated  by  persons  who  do 
not  stop  to  contrast  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  the  plant  in  its  nat- 
ural habitat  with  the  withered  con- 
dition and  the  faded  beauty  which 
invariably  ensues  a  few  minutes  or 
at  most  a  few  hours  after  picking. 
It  Is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to 
see  an  automobile  party  with  large 
bunches  of  flowering  dogwood, 
azaleas,  mountain  laurel,  rhododen- 
dron or  other  flowering  plants. 
These  plants  are  carried  in  the  auto- 
mobile exposed  to  the  wind  caused 
by  the  rapid  movement  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  drying  effect  of  this  cur- 
rent of  air  which  may  be  noticed  by 
holding  a  wet  handkerchief  in  it  for 
a  short  time,  will  wither  the  flowers 
and  leaves  in  a  few  minutes.  When 
the  party  has  reached  its  destination, 
or  probably  long  before,  the  bunch 
of  flowers  will  be  thrown  out  by  the 
roadside  and  the  plant  from  which 
they  have  been  so  carelessly  and 
thoughtlessly  plucked  will  be  left  in- 
a  scraggy,  unsightly  condition.  If 
it  happens  to  be  a  plant  that  has 
been  pulled  up  by  the  roots  or  one 
that  depends  upon  the  formation  of 
seeds  for  production,  it  may  be  en- 
tirely eradicated  from  the  particular 
spot  never  to  be  enjoyed  by  another 
passerby. 

"Many  of  our  native  plants  close 
to  the  towns  and  cities  are  Inevitably 
crowded  from  their  haunts  by  Inva- 
sion. They  have  been  exterminated 
by  trampling  feet  and  by  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  Industry.  They  have 
been  overcome  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  by  the  hardy  weeds  which 
follow  the  trail  of  man. 

"Beyond  these  destroying  agencies 
in  the  open  country,  and  along  our 
streams  and  wooded  hillsides,  many 
rare  plants  are  thoughtlessly  col- 
lected and  finally  exterminated  by 
those  who  love  the  fiowers  and  are 
Interested  in  their  cultivation.  Often 
have  we  seen  the  ferns  and  rare 
plants  lifted  from  their  cool  shady 
spots  in  the  forest,  or  from  the  bank 
of  a  stream,  only  to  be  carried  home 
and  planted  In  places  where  soil, 
temperature  and  light  conditions 
were  so  vastly  different  that  they 
died  in  a  short  time. 

"These  collectors  fail  to  consider 
that  a  wild  plant  taken  from  the 
woods  and  transplanted  to  the  gar- 
den or  lawn  will,  in  many  cases,  not 
grow  at  all,  due  to  this  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  ecological  conditions 
in  the  two  places  of  growth.  Nor  do 
they  know  that  most  of  our  wild 
plants  that  can  be  successfully  trans- 
planted and  cultivated,  can  be  pur- 
chased from  nurserymen.  These 
plants  grown  in  the  nursery  by  ex- 
perts, will  be  much  more  likely  to 
grow  and  thrive  than  the  same 
plants  taken  from  the  woods;  be- 
cause they  have  been  raised  In  soil 
and  environment  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching that  to  which  they  will  be 
transplanted,  and  because  the  skilled 
nurseryman  has  selected  forms 
which  have  proved  hardy  and  will 
grow  rapidly." 

Persons  interested  in  securing  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Gress'  bulletin  should 
write  to  the  Mailing  Room,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  for 
General  Bulletin  No.  508. 
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Stray  Dog  Menace 
Can  be  Controlled 

By  Local  Officials 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  any 
property  owner  who  makes  every  ef- 
fort to  have  an  attractive  lawn  and 
ornamental  plantings  should  be 
troubled  by  dogs  of  careless  owners, 
assorts  otiicials  of  the  bureau  of  ani- 
mal industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  all  mayors 
and  burgesses  in  the  Commonwealth, 
the  bureau  points  out  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dog  Law  clearly  and  specifi- 
cally charges  local  police  officials 
with  the  duty  to  take  action  when 
dogs  are  found  running  at  large,  and 
that  when  local  conditions  warrant, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  State  Dog  Law 
to  prevent  Councils  from  passing  ord- 
inances covering  the  control  of  dogs. 

"Please  issue  orders  to  your  police 
to  carry  out  their  duties  under  this 
Dog  Law,"  the  bureau  advises.  "This 
is  especially  urgent  now  since  stray 
dogs  seem  to  be  increasing  and  reports 
indicate  considerable  damage  being 
caused  to  lawns  and  gardens  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  persons  being 
bitten  by  such  dogs." 

The  local  ofllcials  are  reminded  that 
tho  majority  of  citizens  will  appreci- 
iito  and  support  any  action  which  the 
local  Government  may  take  along 
these  linos  for  the  protection  of  their 
citizens  and  property.  Too  many  local 
otiicials  and  police  have  the  habit  of 
passing  the  responsibility  to  the  State, 
viien  they  themselves  are  the  ones 
charged  under  the  Law  to  control 
stray  dogs. 


Caution  Bakers  About 

Advertising  Milk  Bread 

Bakers  who  advertise  their  products 
nre  Iw'ing  cautioned  by  the  bureau  of 
foods  and  chemistry,  I*ennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  against  vio- 
lating State  laws,  esi)ecially  in  the 
case  of  so-called  "milk  bread." 

"The  standard  for  whole  milk  bread 
requires  that  all  the  liquid  portion 
shall  be  whole  milk  or  its  equivalent 
in  total  milk  solids,"  Dr.  James  W. 
Kellogg,  director  of  the  bureau,  ex- 
plains. "However,  when  claims  are 
made  on  labels,  wrappers  and  delivery 
wagons  or  in  published  advertisements 
that  bread  contains  whole  milk  wlien 
in  fact  whole  milk  is  not  used,  then 
such  methods  of  sales  and  advertis- 
ing claims  are  unlawful. 

"An  illegal  practice  is  to  use  de- 
signs on  bread  wrapi)ers  or  in  adver- 
tisements showing  whole  milk  being 
poured  into  a  loaf  of  bread  when  in 
fact  the  bread  does  not  contain  whole 
niilk  but  is  composed  of  skim  milk 
powder  and  butter  to  supply  the  milk 
constituents.  Bakeries  which  do  this 
will  l)e  held  responsible  for  violating 
both  the  food  and  the  advertising 
laws." 


New  Seed  Racket 

Worked  on  Farmers 

Farmers  are  being  victimized  In 
Pennsylvania  by  Irresponsible  seed 
peddlers  who   truck   in  from   another 


State  a  quantity  of  low-grade,  mis- 
branded  seed  and  sell  it  to  farmers 
at  cut  rate  prices  and  then  skip  out 
of  the  territory  before  the  farmers 
find  that  the  seed,  which  looked  so 
good,  either  is  polluted  with  weed 
seeds  or  will  not  grow,  according  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  seed  is  usually  sold  by  the 
driver  on  city  streets,  at  country  ele- 
vators, farm  auctions,  or  on  trips  from 
farm  to  farm.  A  common  practice 
seems  to  be  to  establish  a  sales  agency 
through  a  farmer  or  grain  elevator  in 
rural  districts,  the  investigations  of 
the  Federal  authorities  and  State 
agricultural  agencies  show.  With  the 
agency  established,  the  farmer  or 
grain  elevator  sells  directly  or  takes 
orders  for  the  seed  and  the  truck 
owner  tends  to  avoid  legal  responsi- 
bility and  has  to  spend  only  a  little 
time  in  the  State.  By  the  time  the 
seed  buyer  tests  the  seed,  the  truck 
seed  salesman  is  gone,  or  is  in  another 
State  where  seed  officials  are  power- 
less to  reach  him. 

Jiecently  the  State  seed  laboratory 
examined  a  sample  of  "bootleg"  soy 
bean  seed  and  found  that  It  contained 
morning  glory  seed  at  the  rate  of 
lO.iKJO  seeds  to  the  bushel.  A  farmer 
buying  this  seed  would  sow  from 
15,000  to  20,000  weed  seeds  to  the  acre. 

Both  State  and  Federal  agricultural 
officials  are  urging  that  farmers  and 
seed  dealers  report  the  activities  of 
peddlers  of  illegal  seeds  at  once  so 
that  the  responsible  parties  can  be 
apprehended  and  prosecuted. 


42,227  Cedar  Trees 

Removed  to  Stop 

Costly  Apple  Rust 

When  our  forefathers  grew  small 
russet  apples  solely  for  making  cider, 
little  would  they  have  worried  about 
diseases  which  blemished  or  deformed 
the  fruit.  But  today  with  large 
richly  flavored  apples,  free  of  all  blem- 
ishes, in  keen  competition  for  a  profit- 
able market,  the  viewpoint  Is  entirely 
different,  says  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  present- 
day  viewpoint  is  the  movement  to 
eradicate  red  cedar  trees  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  extensive  planting  of  apple 
orchards.  The  reason  for  this  work 
Is  that  red  cedar  trees  are  the  source 
of  an  Infectious  disease  known  as 
cedar  apple  rust  which  disfigures, 
blemishes  and  injures  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  and  hampers  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  foliage.  While  there 
are  several  distinct  species  of  cedar 
apple  rust,  it  is  believed  that  the  prin- 
cipal damage  to  the  apple  Is  being 
caused  by  a  species  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  quince  rust,  which  on  the 
apple  Infects  only  the  fruit. 

The  common  cedar  apple  rust  pro- 
duces gall-like  growths  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  cedar  apples  on  the  red 
cedar,  and  Infects  both  the  foliage  and 
fruit  of  the  apple. 

The  only  known  practical  method 
of  control  for  cedar  apple  rust  is  to 
remove  one  of  the  hosts  on  which  the 
disease  alternates.  The  disease  passes 
back  and  forth  regularly  from  the  red 
cedar  to  certain  varieties  of  apples. 
Most  of  the  common  varieties  of  ap- 
ples  appear   to  be  more  or  less   sus- 


ceptible to  one  or  the  other,  or  possibly 
to  both  species  of  this  fungus. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1931  ap- 
propriated $3,000  to  compensate  cedar 
owners  who  remove  cedar  trees  by 
order  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  a  protection  to  neighboring  ap- 
ple orchards.  This  work  is  author- 
ized by  the  Pennsylvania  Plant  Pest 
Act  of  1927.  During  the  season  just 
closed,  the  State  paid  a  total  of 
$1,315.26  to  47  cedar  owners  for  42,- 
227  trees  removed.  During  the  past 
three  years,  102,469  cedar  trees  have 
been  removed  as  a  protection  to  26,- 
981  apple  trees. 

Apple  orchard  owners  whose  trees 
are  being  severely  damaged  by  rust 
should  get  In  touch  with  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  in  Harrisburg,  be- 
fore August  1st,  so  that  a  complete 
survey  can  be  made  of  the  injury  or 
damage  to  the  crop  while  it  Is  still 
on  the  tree,  states  K.  W.  Lauer,  path- 
ologist of  the  bureau.  By  removing 
the  red  cedar  trees  within  a  radius 
of  approximately  three-fourth  of  a 
mile  of  the  orchard,  satisfactory  con- 
trol measures  can  be  secured. 


All  Cattle  in  1,236 

Townships  TB  Tested 

All  the  cattle  in  1,236  townships  out 
of  the  1,567  In  Pennsylvania  have  been 
tested  for  bovine  tuberculosis,  the  bu- 
reau of  animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  reports. 
Of  the  331  remaining  untested  town- 
ships, .38  have  been  signed  up  and  will 
be  tested  in  the  near  future.  Forty- 
four  counties  are  now  modified  ac- 
credited, meaning  that  the  disease  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent.  These  counties  are : 
Beaver,  Bedford.  Blair,  Bradford,  But- 
ler, Carbon,  Cambria,  Cameron,  Center, 
Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Columbia, 
Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette,  Forest, 
Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Jefferson,  In- 
diana, Juniata,  Lawrence,  Lycoming, 
Luzerne,  McKean,  Mercer,  Mifflin, 
Montour,  Monroe,  Potter,  Snyder,  Som- 
erset, Sullivan,  Susquehanna,  Tioga, 
I'nion,  Venango,  Warren,  Washington, 
Wayne,  Westmoreland  and  Wyoming. 

Three  additional  counties  have  been 
completely  tested,  but  as  yet  are  not 
modified  accredited.  These  counties 
are:  Allegheny,  Franklin  and  Lack- 
awanna. 

The  situation  in  the  remaining 
counties  is  as  follows : 

Twp». 
Twps.        Not 
Twps.   Signed   Signed 
County  Tested        Up        Up        Total 

Adams     3  3  15  21 

Armstrong     28  0  0  28 

Berks      14  3  27  44 

Rucks     8  0  22  80 

Chester     13  I  43  67 

Cumberland    14  2  6  21 

Dauphin      10  7  6  28 

J)plaware     3  1  17  21 

Greene      10  2  7  19 

Laneaster      6  1  84  41 

Lebanon      1  6  10  17 

Lohijfh       8  2  5  16 

Montgomery      11  0  26  87 

Northampton    ....  4  1  12  17 

Northumberland    .  .  16  2  6  24 

Perry    8  0  18  21 

Pike      6  0  6  11 

Srhuylkill     11  1  26  87 

York     14  6  16  86 

Total    ....         188  38        298        519 

The  number  of  townships  that  have 
not  been  signed  up  for  the  T.  B,  test 
has  been  reduced  from  355  to  293  dur- 
ing the  past  five  months. 
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Demand  Increases  for 

Small,  Cheap  Farms 


Activity  in  the  farm  real  estate 
market  is  slow,  according  to  reports 
reaching  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  but  the  number 
of  persons  Interested  has  increased. 

Inquiries  are  usually  for  small, 
cheap  farms  from  10  to  60  acres  in 
size,  worth  not  over  $2,500,  well  lo- 
cated and  suitable  for  either  poultry 
raising  or  truck  growing.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  an  inquiry  for  a  dairy 
farm.  Many  of  the  transfers  invol- 
ved changes  for  city  real  estate. 

City  unemployed,  most  with  pre- 
vious farm  experience,  or  people  of 
foreign  extraction  with  slack  work 
in  the  mines,  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  inquiries,  but  farmers  are  said 
to  be  usually  the  purchasers  of  the 
larger  acreages.  The  only  credit 
available,  judging  from  reports,  is 
that  which  the  seller  is  willing  to 
extend,   and    the    terms   are    usually 


arranged  to  suit  the  purchaser.  In 
some  localities,  mortgages  at  5  per 
cent  have  been  offered. 

The  March  1  reports  from  both 
farm  land  owners  and  realtors  to  the 
Federal  State  Crop  Reporting  Ser- 
vice, indicate  that  farm  real  estate 
in  Pennsylvania  suffered  an  average 
decline  of  5  per  cent  in  value  during 
the  past  year.  The  price  level  at 
the  present  time  is  estimated  to  be 
4  per  cent  below  that  prevailing  dur- 
ing 1912-1914.  Low  prices  for  farm 
products,  high  taxes  and  scarcity  of 
credit  are  blamed  for  the  situation. 

Relatively  speaking,  Pennsylvania 
is  more  fortunate  than  the  mid- 
western  states  where  the  present 
value  of  farm  real  estate  has  fallen 
to  as  much  as  40  per  cent  below  the 
pre-war  level.  The  average  for  the 
United  States  is  11  per  cent  below 
the   1912-1914  average. 


I 


Urge  Beekeepers  To 

Look  For  Disease 

Transferring  bees  from  illegal  box 
or  cross  comb  hives  into  the  modern, 
movable  frame  type  can  be  done 
successfully  by  the  average  bee- 
keeper any  time  up  to  the  first  of 
Aui?ust,  H.  B.  Kirk,  chief  apiary  in- 
spector, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  states,  in  response  to 
numerous  inquiries. 

The  bee  specialist  makes  clear  also 
that  now  is  an  ideal  time  for  bee- 
keepers to  inspect  thoroughly  their 
bees  for  brood  disease.  If  the  brood 
is  irregular  with  perforated  and 
sunken  cappings,  American  foulbrood 
is  likely  to  be  present,  he  explains. 
If  not  sure  of  the  identity  of  this  dis- 
ease, the  beekeeper  is  urged  to  send 
a  sample  of  the  brood  comb  to  the 
State  bureau  of  plant  industry,  Har- 
risburg, for  examination  and  for 
complete  directions  on  the  control 
of  the  disease. 

Reqneening  all  colonies  that  have 
old  failing  queens  or  queens  of  poor 
stock,  with  Italian  queens  from  a 
reliable  breeder,  is  also  advised. 


is  easily  introduced  into  swine  herds 
fed  on  garbage  because  the  parasite 
requires  an  acid  medium  for  develop- 
ment. 

As  evidence  of  the  great  risk  in- 
volved in  feeding  uncooked  garbage, 
the  disease  specialists  point  to  the 
recent  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  a  garbage-fed  swine  herd 
in  California.  Furthermore,  a  pre- 
vious outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease in  California  was  traced  to  in- 
fected garbage  which  had  been  re- 
ceived from  a  foreign  ship  in  port, 
and  removed  to  a  garbage  feeding 
farm.  _      .    ,  ,._ 

Swine  raisers  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  fortunate  in  escaping  the 
ravages  of  the  dreaded  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  during  recent  years, 
but  they  are  reminded  that  livestock 
in  this  Commonwealth  is  continually 
exposed  to  the  possibly  entry  of  the 
disease  from  other  countries  just  as 
much  as  California,  and  possibly 
more  so  because  of  the  many  harfiora 
along  the  East  coast  where  vessels 
from  countries  where  foot-and-mouth 
disease  is  prevalent,  dock. 


Feeding  Garbage 

May  Spread  Disease 

The  practice  of  raising  swine   on 
.    garbage    is    a    specialized     business 
which   demands   close   attention   and 
1^  requires  more  than  just  a  little  luck 

■  to  be  successful,    according    to    spe- 

■  cialjsts  in  the  bureau  of  animal  in- 
H  dustry,  Pennsylvania   Department  of 

■  Agriculture. 

■  Oarbage   feeding  may   at  first  ap- 
H  pear  to  be  an  economical   operation 

^  but  it  can  readily  prove  a  costly  one 
:  since   there    is   the    constant    danger 
of  introducing  disease  into  the  herd, 
it  is  explained. 

The  non-garbage  feeder  barring 
fholera,  is  relatively  free  from  disease 
'mt  the  garbage  feeder  is  constantly 
exposed  and  should  protect  his  swine 
at  all  times  by  the  use  of  simulta- 
neous vaccination.  Other  diseases 
such  as  necrotic  enteritis,  mixed  in- 
fections and  parasites  are  also  preva- 
'('nt  in  uncooked  garbage.  Likewise, 
cocoidiosis  is  appearing  more  fre- 
quently than  heretofore.  Pigs  are 
especially  susceptible.      This   disease 


Poisonous  Plants  Kill 

Many  Farm  Animals 

Every  Spring,  reports  come  to  the 
bureau  of  plant  industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  'Agriculture, 
from  farmers  who  lose  cattle  from 
eating  poisonous  plants  in  pastures, 
in  following  up  these  reports,  water 
hemlock  is  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  poisoning  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  states  Dr.  E.  M.  Gress,  botanist 
of  the  bureau. 

Water  hemlock  is  very  prevalent 
in  swampy  and  meadow  pastures  in 
Pennsylvania,  he  explains.  It  is  es- 
pecially abundant  along  the  banks  of 
streams  flowing  through  these  low- 
land pastures.  The  poison  seems  to 
be  most  virulent  in  the  springtime 
when  the  plant  is  young  and  full  of 
sap.  At  this  time,  the  cattle  seem 
to  eat  it  more  readily  than  later  in 
the  season  when  it  becomes  more 
tough  and  perhaps  not  quite  so 
palatable. 

Water  hemlock  is  so  poisonous 
that  a  very  small  amount  will  cause 
death.  Cattle  have  been  poisoned 
by  drinking  water  which  stands  in 
little  pools  where  they  have  tramped 
about  and  crushed  some  of  the  roots 
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of  the  water  hemlock  plant.  Chil- 
dren have  also  been  poisoned  by  eat- 
ing these  rather  fleshy  roots  in  mis- 
take for  parsnips. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  farmer  in  Penn- 
sylvania lost  three  head  of  cattle, 
a  pony  and  a  horse  within  a  few 
days  from  the  eating  of  the  water 
hemlock  growing  among  the  grass  in 
his  meadow  pasture.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  the  plant  is  so  inconspicu- 
ous that  it  will  not  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmer  who  naturally 
lays  the  trouble  to  something  else. 

Another  case  of  recent  record  was 
reported  from  the  northern  part  of 
Pennsylvania  where  several  farmers 
who  lived  along  a  stream  flowing 
through  their  farms  all  lost  some 
cattle.  These  farmers  laid  the  blame 
on  some  other  source  but  upon  in- 
vestigation of  the  pastures,  young 
water  hemlocks  were  found  to  be 
very  abundant,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  they  were  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 

Water  hemlock  belongs  to  the 
group  of  plants  commonly  called  the 
Parsley  Family.  It  has  a  fleshy  per- 
ennial root  and  when  fully  grown, 
has  a  stem  which  may  attain  a 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet.  The 
leaves  are  finely  divided;  each  leaf- 
let is  sharp  pointed,  thin,  and  rather 
coarsely  toothed  The  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged in  clusters  similar  to  the 
cluster  of  flowers  produced  by  the 
common  wild  carrot  to  which  water 
hemlock  is  rather  closely  related. 

The  Parsley  Family  contains  a 
number  of  poisonous  plants.  Water 
hemlock  is  no  doubt  the  greatest 
offender  in  Pennsylvania.  Another 
one  is  the  poison  hemlock  which  for- 
tunately is  very  seldom  eaten  by 
cattle.  It  was  the  poison  hemlock 
which  is  said  to  have  furnished  the 
"Cup  of  Death"  given  to  Socrates  In 
ancient  Athens. 

"Farmers  who  lose  livestock  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  should  look 
with  suspicion  upon  the  water  hem- 
lock, especially  if  the  pasture  con- 
tains swampy  or  meadow  areas,"  Dr. 
Gress  advises.  "They  should  have 
someone  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
water  hemlock  search  the  pasture  at 
once." 


State  Stands  Fourth 

In  Maple  Products 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  four 
leading  states  in  the  production  of 
maple  products  during  the  1932  sea- 
son, according  to  estimates  made 
public  by  the  bureau  of  statistics  and 
Information,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  These  states 
in  order  of  production  are:  Vermont, 
New  York,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Approximately  60,000  fewer  trees 
were  tapped  this  year  than  in  1931 
and  there  was  a  corresponding  re- 
duction In  the  amount  of  both  sugar 
and  sirup  produced. 

According  to  the  reports  from 
producers  and  dealers,  the  1932 
maple  products  season  In  Pennsyl- 
vania averaged  4.5  weeks,  a  week 
longer  than  in  19.31  but  was  ouite 
generally  considered  poor  on  account 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  sap  re- 
quired to  make  a  gallon  of  sirup. 
However,  the  quality  of  the  product 
was  almost  equal  to  that  of  Vermont. 
Prices  for  both  sirup  and  sugar  have 
been  reduced  sharply,  sirup  bring- 
ing on  the  average  only  $1.45  per 
gallon  and  sugar  18  cents  per  pound. 

The  counties  which  contribute 
most  to  the  maple  products  Indus- 
try in  Pennsylvania  are:  Somerset, 
Crawford,  Erie  and  Tioga. 
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10  to  40  ?•  C.  Decreases  in  Crop 
Experienced  by  Counties  in 


Values 
Price  Slump 


While  the  value  of  principal  farm 
crops  in  Pennsylvania,  produced  in 
19;{1,  dropped  25  per  cent  under  the 
C'orresiK)nding  values  for  1930,  some 
counties  suffered  as  little  as  10  per 
cent  decrease  with  others  totaling 
more  than  40,  according  to  the  bureau 
of  statistics  and  information,  Pennsyl- 
vania  Department    of    Agriculture. 

The  total  value  of  these  croi)s  was 
estimated  at  $116,283,000  in  1031 
compared  to  $156,121,000  for  1930. 
By  counties,  the  1931  totals  vary 
from  ${)0,720  for  Cameron  to  $10,867,- 
IJK)  for  Lancaster.  Only  two  counties 
prcxluced  more  than  $5,000,000  worth 
of  crops,  while  21  fell  below  the  mil- 
li(m  mark. 

The  1!'31  rank  of  the  counties  in 
value  of  principal  crops  together  with 
the  1931  and  1930  values,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


it>:;i 

Rank  Comity 

1    Lama:ter    . . 

York    

Berks    

Chester   

Franklin  . . . 
Bradford  . . . 
Westmoreland 

Adanii     

Bucks    

Somerset  . . . 
Ciimherland 

Lehigh     

Washingtin 
Cniffford  . . . . 
Dauphin    . . . 

Erie     

Lebanon  . . . 
Lycoming  . . 
Butler     


Value  of  Principal  Crops 


2 

•i 

4 

ii 

6 

7 

« 

9 

I  10 

11 

12 

\n 

114 

1 15 

16 

ll7 
IS 
19 


1931 
$10,867,190 
5.553,030 
4.671.250 
3.744,150 
3,150,100 
2.761,620 
2,713,310 
2.680.780 
2.614.040 
2.554.450 
2.395.310 
2.382.1.50 
2.301.160 
2,269,140 
2,267.130 
2,250,250 
24&9,170 
2,161.230 
2.150.020 


1930 
$12,178,140 
7,427.100 
5.787.690 
5.829,570 
3,851.160 
4.106.670 
3,529.450 
3,517,010 
3,7&9,540 
3,586, 2."iO 
2.744,750 
3,236,270 
3,281.870 
3,78.1,300 
2,690.000 
4,171.620 
2,990.770 
2,756,190 
2.885.940 


20  ScJiuylklll    

21  Susquehanna    . . 

22  Montgomery    . . 

23  Northampton     . 

24  Tioga     

25  Bedford     , 

26  Mercer    

27  Columblii     

28  Indiana   

29  Luzerne   

30  Centre  

31  Northumberland 

32  Wayne     

33  Armstrong  . . . . 

34  Clarion    

35  Allegheny    .... 

36  Fayette   

37  Greene    

38  Jefferson    

39  Cambria     

40  Clearfield     

41  Huntingdon     . . 

42  Perry     

43  Beaver     

44  iSnyder     

45  Lawrence     .... 

46  Blair   

47  Union    

48  Potter   

49  Juniata  , 

50  Warren    

51  Lackawanna     . . 

52  Venango    , 

53  Mifflin    

54  Wyoming     

55  Clinton    

56  Monroe    

57  Fulton     

58  Carbon     

59  Montour    

60  McKean     

fil  Delaware , 

62  Elk    , 

63  Sullivan    

64  Forest    

65  PIkp    

66  Philadelphia    . . 

67  Cameron  


2,087;880 

2.036,850 

2,002.350 

1,990.070 

1.965.050 

1,899.070 

1,884,820 

1,838,010 

1,808.400 

•1.737,840 

1,716,710 

1,643,380 

1,636,210 

1.628,910 

1.462,630 

1.445,500 

1,442,030 

1,408,060 

1,324,670 

1.319.900 

1,298,340 

1,292,550 

1,266,530 

1.185,150 

1,166.880 

1.136,690 

1.126.180 

917.390 

915.340 

893,680 

865,720 

830,570 

818,450 

799,090 

797,690 

703.440 

698.440 

665,760 

518.600 

510.770 

410,150 

394,670 

373.980 

331,630 

132,670 

127,340 

110,050 

60,730 


3.060,110 

3.667.730 

2.198.600 

3.249,780 

3.457.660 

2.191.920 

2,548,980 

2.492,510 

2.365.660 

2.211.350 

2.327,630 

2,282.850 

2.375,790 

1.743.410 

1,814.800 

1,531.540 

1.659.800 

1.661.900 

1.815,110 

1.774.510 

1,708.880 

1,428.300 

1.660.550 

1.320. 890 

1,479.760 

1,531,080 

1,429.230 

1,424.790 

1.482.150 

1.121,250 

1,316.660 

1.189,250 

1,016.870 

1,171,820 

1.117.450 

977.460 

985,190 

744,690 

858,000 

832,690 

577.280 

538,170 

427,890 

865,650 

179.950 

202.040 

172.750 

81.390 


Total  $116,283,000  $156,121,000 


I  Advise  Gardeners  to 
Be  on  Lookout  for 

Colorado  Beetles 

For  some  unknown  reason,  the  Col- 
|orado  potato  beetle  is  present  in  many 
I  sections  this  summer  in  greater  num- 
bers than  at  any  time  in  the  last  six 
years,  according  to  T.  L.  Guy  ton,  chief 
entomologist  of  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry.  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
ARricnlture.  The  beetle  is  reix)rted  to 
he  f<'('ding  on  tomatoes  and  egg  plants 
las  well  as  potatoes. 

This  insect,  as  its  name  implies, 
I  came  originally  from  Colorado  where 
it  fed  on  sand  burs.  Dr.  Guy  ton  ex- 
plains. It  was  first  known  about  1824 
when  an  early  worker  in  entomolgy 
fonnd  it  and  gave  it  its  scientific  name. 
With  the  settlement  of  Colorado,  the 
insect  adopted  the  potato  as  its  new 
food  plant,  and  its  eastward  spread 
bcRan.  It  reached  the  Atlantic  sea- 
hoard  about  1874,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  constituted  a  serious  pest  of 
sj'verai  garden  crops.  The  insect  mul- 
tiplied at  an  astounding  rate  much 
like  the  Japanese  beetle  of  present 
Itinu's.  and  its  control  for  a  long  time 
jwas  a  most  serious  problem. 

The  first  satisfactory  spray  used 
jwas  Paris  green.  This  was  depended 
|"IX)n  for  a  number  of  years  but  has 


boon  replaced  by  ar.'<onate  of  lead,  a 
material  which  is  much  safer  to  use 
on  garden  plants  because  it  does  not 
burn  the  foliage  as  Paris  green  some- 
times did.  Gardeners  and  others  rais- 
ing tomatoes,  potatoes  and  egg  p'.ants 
are  advised  to  be  on  the  outlook  for 
this  insect  on  their  plantings.  The 
usual  dilution  of  arsenate  of  lead  for 
garden  use  is  ten  level  tea  spoonfuls  of 
the  iwwdered  form  to  one  gallon  of 
water  or  about  one  and  one-half  pounds 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 


Population  Shifts 

To  Country 

The  number  of  farm  operators  in 
Pennsylvania  does  not  seem  to  be  in- 
creasing despite  an  apparent  "back  to 
the  country"  movement,  according  to 
the  observations  of  hundreds  of  farm 
reporters  who  cooperate  with  the  bu- 
reau of  statistics  and  information, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Estimates  based  upon  June  1,  re- 
ports this  year  indicate  that  out  of 
every  hundred  farm  homes  in  the 
Commonwealth,  85.7  were  occupied  by 
families  engaged  in  agriculture,  10.3 
by  families  not  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  4.0  were  vacant.    When  compared 


with  conditions  existing  June  1,  1928, 
it  is  found  that  the  number  of  farm 
houses  occupied  by  families  engaged 
in  farming  has  increased  only  seven- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  while  the  num- 
ber occupied  by  non-agricultural  fam- 
ilies has  increased  1.5  i)er  cent,  and 
the  number  of  vacant  houses  has  de- 
crea.sed  2.2  per  cent. 

Back  to  the  Country 

"This  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
recent  shifting  of  population  has  not 
been  so  much  a  movement  'back  to 
the  farm'  to  engage  in  agriculture  as 
owners,  tenants  or  managers,  but 
rather  a  'back  to  the  country'  move- 
ment in  which  the  people  are  still  re- 
taining city  connections  or  else  have 
moved  in  with  other  farm  families  and 
serving  as  laborers  only,"  the  Depart- 
ment points  out.  "It  does  api)ear, 
however,  that  some  abandoned  farms 
are  being  occupied  by  farm  operators 
in  certain  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  this  is  off-set  by  continued 
abandonment  of  farm  operations  by 
farmers  in  other  sections." 

A  study  of  district  sections  indicates 
that  a  trend  back  to  farming,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  i)ercentage  of  farm  homes 
having  agricultural  occupants,  has  oc- 
curred in  the  Erie- Venango,  the  Beaver- 
Jefferson  and  in  the  Cambria-Snyder 
districts,  but  that  the  movement  of 
farm  families  away  from  the  farm  is 
still  going  on  in  the  northern  ti€?r  and 
in  the  Schuylkill-Pike  County  area. 
The  southwestern  counties  are  unusual 
in  that  they  comprise  the  only  district 
in  the  State  in  which  there  has  been 
a  decrease  in  number  of  farm  homes 
occupied  by  non-agricultural  families, 
when  the  present  conditions  are  com- 
pared with  1928.  This  may  moan  that 
a  number  of  these  families  formerly 
dependent  largely  upon  industrial 
work,  have  become  fully  agricultural. 

In  the  Tioga-Bradford  area  a  dis- 
tinct "back  to  the  land"  movement  has 
occurred  but  it  has  not  been  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  In  fact  the  number 
of  farm  homes  occupied  by  families 
engaged  in  agriculture  has  decreased 
four  i>er  cent  while  the  number  of 
homes  occupied  by  non-agricultural 
families  has  increased  seven  per  cent 
compared  with  1928.  No  other  section 
in  the  State  has  shown  such  an  influx 
of  non-agricultural  families  during  the 
past  four  years.  The  rea.son.  of  course, 
is  the  discovery  of  gas  in  this  area. 

Vacant  Farm  Houses 

In  the  Bedford- York  and  the  Leb- 
anon-Philadelphia districts,  there  has 
been  a  movement  to  the  country  but 
the  number  of  farm  homes  occupied 
by  families  engaged  in  agriculture  has 
increased  only  a  fraction  of  one  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
of  vacant  farm  houses  has  decreased 
and  the  number  occupied  by  non-agri- 
cultural families  has  increased  more 
than  one  per  cent. 

The  De])artroent  explains  that  the 
number  of  vacant  farm  houses  in 
Pennsylvania  reached  the  peak  of  6.2 
per  cent  in  1028  and  since  then  has 
been  decreasing  each  year. 
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Value  of  Milk,  Eggs,  Wool  and  Honey 

Exceeds  Worth  of  Crops  In  26  Counties 


The  importance  of  livestock  and 
ooultry  in  the  present  day  organiza- 
tion of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  2  6  coun- 
ties the  1931  value  of  milk,  eggs, 
wool  and  honey  exceeded  the  value 
of  principal  crops,  according  to  the 
bureau  of  statistics  and  information, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  value  of  milk  was  estimated 
at  $85,399,000;  eggs,  $32,593,450; 
wool.  $592,670,  and  honey  $495,100, 
making  a  total  of  $119,080,220, 
compared  to  $116,283,000  for  prin- 
cipal crops.  The  egg  crop  was  worth 
three  times  the  value  of  the  wheat 
crop,  and  milk  was  almost  eight 
times  as  valuable  as  the  potato  crop. 

The  extreme  variability  in  type  of 
farming  from  county  to  county  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  Lan- 
caster County  the  crops  were  worth 
three  and  a  half  million  dollars  more 
than  the  total  of  milk,  eggs,  wool 
and  honey,  while  in  York  the  values 
were  practically  the  same,  and  in 
Chester  the  livestock  products  were 
almost  three  million  dollars  more 
valuable  than  the  crops. 

Generally  speaking,  the  value  of 
milk,  eggs,  wool  and  honey  exceeds 
that  of  crops  in  most  leading  agri- 
cultural counties  while  the  opposite 
is  true  in  the  counties  of  lower  rank. 

Estimates,  giving  the  rank  of  each 
county,  are: 

Total  Value.  Milk 
Rank  County  Ejr?s,  Wool  and 

Honey,  1931 

1  Lancaoter        $   7,278,470 

2  Cheater       ^,  .j^. (5,342.300 

3  York       6,023.210 

4  Bradford        4,064,520 

5  Berks        4,268.000 

6  Bucks        4.009.480 

7  Crawford         . 8,567,810 

8  Susquehanna      3.546,930 


9  Wayne      

10  Montgomery 

11  Erie      

12  Tioga      

13  Washington 

1 4  Westmoreland 

15  Franklin       .  .  .  . 

16  Cumberland 

1 7  Mercer     

1 9  Allegheny      .  .  .  . 

19  Butler      

20  Somerset      .  .  .  . 

21  Centre      

22  Bedford      

23  Northamptton     . 

24  Lycoming     .  . . . 

25  Adams      

26  Lebanon     

27  Datiphin     

28  Lawrence     .  .  .  . 

29  Indiana     

30  Warren     

31  Schuylkill     

32  Luzerne      

33  Lehigh     

34  Wyoming      .  .  .  . 

35  Fayette     

36  Clarion     

37  Armstrong 

38  Greene      

39  Columbia     .  .  .  . 

40  Northumberland 

41  Blair     

42  Lackawanna 

43  Huntingdon      .  . 
4  4  Beaver     

45  Perry     

46  Potter     

47  Mifflin     

48  Jefferson       .  .  .  . 

49  Juniata     

60  Clearfield     

51  Cambria      

52  Union     

63  Snyder      

54  Venango     

65  McEean     

66  Monroe     

67  Delaware      . .  .  . 

68  Fulton      

69  Clinton     

60  Montour     

61  Sullivan      

62  Carbon     

63  Elk      

64  Pike     

65  Philadelphia     . . 

66  Forest     

67  Cameron     


3,395.560 

3.393,910 

2.934,460 

2,844.420 

2,808,900 

2.643,050 

2.540.120 

2.294.030 

2,226,910 

2.064,270 

2,065,630 

1.968.280 

1.868,990 

1,860,450 

1,812,820 

1,760,790 

1,750,370 

1,689,730 

1,552,590 

1.461.420 

1,444,490 

1,395,930 

1,358,140 

1,829,650 

1.311.850 

1,308,940 

1,271,230 

1,221.470 

1,192,600 

1,187,310 

1.181,500 

1.178.000 

1,175,200 

1,168,280 

1.119,060 

1,114.120 

1,06(7.120 

1.019.440 

992.990 

970.430 

969,740 

957,170 

948.640 

911,670 

898,130 

866,330 

724.980 

698,780 

663,020 

640,650 

608,860 

473.190 

428,780 

394,810 

802.720 

267.280 

114.530 

102.520 

73.280 


Total     $119,080,220 


State  Conditions  Ideal 

For  Seed  Potatoes 

After  eight  years  of  experience  in 
inspecting  potato  fields  and  certify- 
ing crops  for  seed  purposes,  patholo- 
gists of  the  bureau  of  plant  industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  convinced  that  conditions 
in  various  sections  of  Pennsylvania 
are  unexcelled  for  the  production  of 
diseased-free,  high  standard  seed  po- 
tatoes. 

In    cooperation     with    the     State, 
Pennsylvania  farmers  produced  over 
90,000  bushels  of  certified  seed  po- 
jtatoes  last  year  and  will   likely   in- 
crease their  acreage  entered  for  in- 
Ispection  this  year,  K.  W.  Lauer  who 
is  in  immediate  charge  of  this  work, 
I  reports.     A  number  of  growers  who 
I  had   their    stock    certified    last    yci^ar 
have  increased   their   acreage    to '  be 
devoted  to  certified  seed,  he  explains. 
The  average  yield  of  the  44  certified 
seed    growers    last    year    was    31 6. S 
bushels  per  acre  while   the   average 
for  all  potatoes  grown  in  the  State 
was  139  bushels.     Another  interest- 
ling  fact  brought  out  by  the  records 
is  that  Pennsylvania  growers,  in  pro- 
ducing  this   high    acre    yield,    stood 
'*t  the  head   of  a   list   of   20   states 
which    conducted    certification    work 
I  of  this  type  in  1931. 

"Seed  potato  certification  Is  a  serv- 
ice inaugurated  by  the  Common- 
wealth in  1924  In  order  to  make 
lavailable  in  Pennsylvania,  recognized 
seed  of  high  quality  In  order  that 
Ipotato  growers  would  not  have  to 
depend  upon  seed  from  distant  states 


where  climatic  and  growing  condi- 
tions may  not  be  as  favorable  as  in 
Pennsylvania,"  the  Department 
states.  "The  wisdom  of  this  service 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
past,  many  potato  growers  In  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  buying  certified 
seed  from  a  State  which  last  year 
had  a  75-bushel  acre  yield  when  the 
corresponding  yield  of  Pennsylvania 
certified  stock  was  more  than  four 
times  as  much." 

The  first  inspection  of  fields  en- 
tered for  certification  will  be  made 
in  July  so  that  all  growers  who 
desire  inspection  should  make  their 
applications  immediately  to  the  Bur- 
eau of  Plant  Industry,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Law  Requires  Brands 
To  Be  Registered 
Each  Calendar  Year 

State  laws  covering  the  sale  of 
feeding  stuffs,  fertilizer,  lime  prod- 
ucts and  insecticides,  require  regis- 
tration of  brands  each  calendar  year 
so  that  material  remaining  unsold  at 
the  end  of  one  season,  can  not  be 
held  over  and  sold  the  next  year 
without  re-registration. 

The  bureau  of  foods  and  chemis- 
try, Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, recently  discovered  certain 
brands  of  these  commodities  being 
offered  for  sale  as  "held  over  non- 
registered  brands." 

"The  law  makes  no  provision  for 
the  sale  of  non-registered  brands  of 
fertilizer,   feeding  stuffs,  lime  prod- 
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ucts  and  insecticides  held  over  from 
one  year  to  another,"  ofllcials  of  the 
bureau  explain,  "It,  therefore,  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  State  to  hold 
selling  agents  responsible  for  unlaw- 
ful sales." 

They  explain  that  all  dealers  In 
these  products  should  make  sure 
when  purchases  are  made  for  re-sale, 
that  the  brands  have  been  registered 
by  the  manufacturer.  The  reason 
for  registration  of  various  agricul- 
tural products  being  required  for 
each  calendar  year,  is  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  various  dealers 
selling  held-over  products  which 
have  seriously  deteriorated.  This  la 
a  protection  to  the  farmers  as  well 
as  to  many  local  dealers. 


Fear  Spread  of 

Dutch  Elm  Disease 

Dutch  elm  disease,  a  very  destruc- 
tive disease,  has  been  found  In  Ohio 
and  should  it  appear  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  is  believed  that  proper  control 
measures  would  have  to  be  taken 
immediately  in  order  that  no  serious 
loss  would  result.  For  that  reason, 
the  bureau  of  plant  Industry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture, 
Is  requesting  the  public  to  cooperate 
In  a  statewide  hunt  for  infected  trees. 

The  disease  is  most  easily  recog- 
nized during  July  and  August.  In- 
fected trees  show  wilting  of  the 
leaves  which  usually  curl  up,  become 
crisp  while  still  green,  die  and  drop 
prematurely.  Elm  trees  showing  ab- 
normally small  and  pale  green  foli- 
age are  to  be  suspected  while  se- 
verely infected  trees  are  quite  out- 
standing and  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  sapwood  of  Infected  twigs  and 
branches  shows  a  brownish  discolor- 
ation which  appears  as  a  ring  made 
up  of  numerous  small  brown  dots 
and  is  usually  found  in  the  region 
of  the  sapwood  or  cambium. 

Specimens  should  be  addressed  to 
M.  C.  Strauser,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry,  Harrisburg,   Pennsylvania. 


Feed  Molasses  Found 

Diluted  With  Water 

The  bureau  of  foods  and  chemis- 
try, Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, has  discovered  that  mo- 
lasses is  being  shipped  Into  Pennsyl- 
vania for  use  in  prepared  livestock 
feeds,  which  Is  adulterated  by  the 
addition  of  water. 

Dr.  James  W.  Kellogg,  director  of 
the  bureau,  states  that  this  black 
strap  molasses  should  contain  not 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  total  sugars 
while  several  of  the  shipments  ex- 
amined by  the  bureau  chemists  re- 
vealed that  the  molasses  was  diluted 
with  water  so  that  the  total  sugars 
averaged  about  40  per  cent,  one 
shipment  running  as  low  as  30  per 
cent.  He  explains  that  this  adulter- 
ated molasses  ferments  easily  and 
when  used  in  the  preparation  of 
molasses  feeds,  will  gradually  under- 
go deterioration,  making  It  unfit  to 
feed. 

All  commercial  feed  manufac- 
turers in  Pennsylvania  are  cautioned 
by  the  bureau  to  make  sure  that 
guarantees  are  obtained  from  the 
molasses  shippers  showing  that  the 
product  meets  legal  requirements  In 
sugar  content,  also  that  the  molasses 
Is  registered  as  required  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Feeding  Stuffs  Law. 
The  adulterated  molasses  recently 
discovered  was  not  regrlstered  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Law. 
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1931  Slump  in  Livestock  Values 

Reaches  Every  Section  of  State 


The  slump  in  value  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine  during  1931 
amounted  to  $25,968,000,  bringing 
the  total  value  down  to  $110,125,- 
000 — the  lowest  since  the  World 
War,  according  to  the  bureau  of 
statistics  and  information,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 

All  classes  of  farm  animals  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  and  all  coun- 
ties shared  in  the  loss.  The  drop 
by  counties  ranged  from  as  low  as 
10  to  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 

Estimated  values  as  of  January  1, 
for  both  1932  and  1931  and  the  1932 
rank  of  the  counties  as  livestock  pro- 
ducers, follow: 

Value  of  Livestock,   Jan.    1 


6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 


1932 

Rank  County 

1  Lancaster 

2  York     

3  Chpster     

4  Berks     

f)  Hradford     .  .  .  . 

Crawford  .  .  .  . 
Washington  .  . 
Susquelianna 

Erie     

Franklin      .  .  .  . 

Bucks     

Westmoreland 

Tioga     

Mercer     

Wayne     

Somerset     .  .  .  • 
Cumberlatid 
Montgomery 
Northampttm    . 

Butler     

Adams      

Lycoming  .  .  . 
Lebanon     . .  .  . 


1932 
$7,286,540 
4,694,490 
4,618,750 
3,903,470 
3,560,950 
3,519,630 
3,292,030 
3,250,690 
2,879,970 
2,734,110 
2,713,740 
2,626,170 
2,556,500 
2,508,880 
2,217,180 
2,203,780 
2,138,420 
2,013^900 
1,985,870 
1,977.210 
1.849,040 
1,846,930 
1,830,760 


1931 

$8,595,030 
5,546,670 
6,569,640 
4,993,650 
4,510,820 
4,151,290 
4,024,060 
4,440,670 
3,581,860 
3,330,850 
3,498,600 
3,337,550 
3,407.520 
3,03,8,790 
2,975,720 
2,740,710 
2,597,250 
2,306,r>30 
2,346,980 
2,510,160 
2,404,740 
2,133,380 
2,082,610 


1932 
Rank 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 


Value  of  Livestock,  Jan.   1 


:              County 

1932 

1931 

Centre     

1,826,070 

2,265,840 

Bedford     

1,699,120 

2,118,340 

Greene    

1,636,960 

2,194,500 

Dauphin     

1,580,670 

1,897,300 

Lehigh      

1,536,270 

1,839,290 

Indiana     

1,469,000 

1,745,660 

Allegheny     .... 

1,430.610 

1,735,110 

Lawrence     .... 

1,373,860 

1,693,050 

Clarion     ...... 

1,369,410 

1,534,150 

Armstrong     .  .  . 

1,349,100 

1,552,250 

Fayette     

1,316,620 

1,654,740 

Schuylkill     

1,314,240 

1,699,880 

Columbia      .... 

1,300,370 

1,443,090 

Northumberland 

1,227,560 

1.646,230 

Warren      

1,196,240 

1,555,700 

Luzerne     

1,160,410 

1,508,310 

Perry     

1,092,370 

1,260,120 

Huntingdion     .  . 

l;083,990 

1,3'92,630 

Jefferson     

1,033,030 

1,247,800 

Lackawanna     .  . 

970,130 

1,314,210 

Blair     

951,190 

1,144,840 

Beaver    

948,220 

1,245,870 

Cambria      

938,680 

1,180,740 

Snvder     

929,460 

1,186,980 

Potter      , 

897.650 

1,169,700 

Union     

894,230 

1,111,080 

Mifflin     

870.080 

968,640 

Clearfield      .... 

868,050 

1,071,090 

Wyoming     .... 

867,160 

1,213,510 

Juniata     

862,930 

1,046,090 

Venango     

866,070 

1,054,370 

Delaware      .... 

681,230 

834,820 

McKean     

663,300 

724,760 

Fulton      

598,560 

714,460 

Monroe     

661,290 

757,970 

Clinton     

538,900 

691.120 

Montour     

456,110 

551.350 

Sullivan      

899,800 

555,830 

Carbon      

867,580 

422,740 

Elk      

362  230 

412,010 
228,570 

Pike     

167,620 

Forest      

134.240 

158,980 

Philadelphia     .  . 

91,270 

102,140 

Cameron     

56,430 

73,060 

Total     $110,125,000  $136,093,000 


Urge  Listing  of  Farm 
Homes  For  Vacationists 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
articles  in  the  newspapers  advising 
that  some  sort  of  machinery  should 
be  set  up  by  means  of  which  vaca- 
tionists can  find  pleasant  country 
homes  in  which  to  spend  a  few  days 
rusticating,  states  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, John  A.  McSparran. 

"Our  main  highways  are  very 
largely  placarded  and  very  many 
homes  are  open  for  tourists,"  he  ex- 
plains. "Probably  there  are  many 
vacationists,  however,  who  would 
like  to  get  out  of  the  main  lines  of 
travel  and  get  back  into  the  country. 
We  suggest,  therefore,  that  automo- 
bile associations  should  keep  a  list 
as  far  as  they  can  conveniently  get 
1*1  hold  of  one,  of  all  such  farm  homes 
as  are  willing  to  take  boarders  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  a  description  of 
the  type  of  country  that  home  Is 
found  in  and  the  natural  surround- 
ings thereof. 

"As  the  tourist  population  nor- 
mally comes  to  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  to  the  local  of&ces  of 
automobile  associations,  that  seems 
to  be  the  natural  place  to  maintain 
these  lists.  Farmers  who  desire  to 
add  to  their  income  should  be  will- 
ing to  list  their  homes  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  near- 
est city  or  with  the  automobile  asso- 
ciation ofllce  and  give  to  them  Infor- 
mation on  the  type  of  accommoda- 
tions they  have  and  the  number  of 
people  they  can  entertain.  It  is  very 
probable  that  persons  out  for  a  vaca- 
tion would  gladly  enjoy  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  real  farm  operation,  and 
no  doubt  the  farmer  In  that  case 
could  benefit  by  adding  a  few  dollars 
to  his  now  meager  Income." 


Check  Spread  of 

Costly  Bee  Diseases 

state  bee  inspectors  are  now  busy 
In  various  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth, according  "»e5  t^S^Pennsyl- 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture, 
checking  up  on  diseased  colonies  of 
bees  and  taking  steps  to  eliminate 
sources  of  disease  before  nearby 
healthy  colonies  are  affected.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  a  single  dis- 
eased colony  may  in  a  short  time 
lead  to  general  infection  throughout 
a  community,  the  Department  states. 

It  is  not  too  late  in  the  season  to 
transfer  bees  successfully  from  old 
box  hives  to  the  modern  type,  bee  in- 
spectors explain.  Due  to  continued 
rains,  it  Is  expected  that  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  nectar  throughout  the 
summer  will  occur  In  most  localities. 

When  gathering  honey  and  inspect- 
ing hives,  beekeepers  are  urged  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  discolored, 
sunken  and  punctured  comb  cap- 
pings.     These  Indicate  the  presence 


of  American  foulbrood,  one  of  the 
worst  bee  diseases.  The  only  satis- 
factory control  Is  burning.  Sac 
brood  and  European  foulbrood — two 
other  diseases  frequently  found  in 
Pennsylvania  apiaries,  can  be  con- 
trolled by  introducing  Immune  stock, 
preferably  the  Italian  stock. 


Special  Service  Aids 

In  Disease  Control 

In  order  that  losses  from  disease 
may  not  be  heaped  upon  existing 
losses  resulting  from  declining  price 
levels,  the  bureau  of  animal  industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Is  cooperating  with  livestock 
owners  who  have  had  a  transmis- 
sible disease  on  their  premises,  so 
that  every  danger  of  a  recurrence  of 
the  disease  can  be  eliminated. 

The  bureau's  disinfecting  service 
Is  now  being  used  by  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  where 
outbreaks  of  hog  cholera,  tubercu- 
losis, Bang  disease,  and  other  danger- 
ous diseases  have  occurred. 

The  plan  as  now  followed,  requires 
the  owner  to  clean  his  permises 
thoroughly  after  which,  the  bureau, 
upon  request,  renders  assistance  and 
disinfects  the  premises.  In  every 
case,  however,  satisfactory  proof 
must  be  given  that  a  transmissible 
disease  has  existed  on  the  premises. 

This  work  is  proving  especially 
effective  in  controlling  parasites  such 
as  round  and  lung  worms  which  are 
prevalent  In  practically  all  hog  lots 
and  pens,  bureau  officials  report. 

After  disinfecting,  the  bureau  rep- 
resentatives recommend  that  the  lots 
be  plowed  and  sown  with  some  suit- 
able farm  crop. 


Farm  Price  Level 

Lower  During  June 

While  the  farm  price  of  eggs,  buck- 
wheat, potatoes  and  apples  Increased 
up  to  June  15,  the  price  of  butter, 
wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  poultry  and 
livestock  declined,  according  to  the 
farm  price  reporters  cooperating  with 
the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  farm  price  index  for  the  United 
States  dropped  four  points  to  52 
while  that  for  Pennsylvania  declined 
one  point  to  65.  Prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  commodities  purchased 
changed   only  slightly. 

The  following  table  gives  farm 
prices  for  principal  products  sold  in 
Pennsylvania  on  June  15,  and  com- 
parisons with  May  15,  a  year  ago 
and  pre-war: 


Commodity 

Eggs    per    doz 

Butter    per    lb 

Wheat    per    bu 

Buckwheat    per   bu 

Com   per   bu 

Oata   per   bu 

Potatoes    per    bu.     ...... 

Apples    per    bu 

Beef   cattle  per    100    lbs. 

Hogs    per    100    lbs 

Calves   per    100    lbs 

Lambs    per     100     lbs.      .  . 

Chickens    per    lb 

Hay   per    ton    

Wool    per   lb.  

Index  of  farm   prices 

United    States     

Pennsylvania     

Prices   faim  ters   pay 

United    States     

Farmers  purchasing  power 

United    States     

Pennsylvania      

*Not  available 


Pre- 

Year 

war 

Ago 

.20 

.178 

.26 

.25 

.99 

.78 

.73 

.86 

.74 

.77 

.50 

.42 

.79 

1.10 

.98 

1.50 

6.66 

6.10 

7.84 

7.20 

7.84 

7.80 

7.08 

7.50 

.140 

.198 

16.86 

16.60 

.22 

.17 

100 

80 

100 

• 

100 

180 

100 

01 

100 

• 

May  15 

June  15 

1932 

1932 

.128 

.141 

.22 

.20 

.•8 

.56 

.80 

.42 

.41 

.41 

.88 

.81 

.47 

.60 

.85 

1.05 

4.60 

4.60 

4.60 

4.20 

5.70 

5.50 

6.40 

5.60 

.168 

.158 

9.50 

9.10 

.13 

.10 

•0 

62 

00 

06 

118 

111 

00 

48 

Of 

60 

Missing 
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State  Groups  Draft  Plan  For 

Supervision  Over  Roadside  Markets 


The  public  has  tolerated  misrepre- 
gentation  at  roadside  markets  long 
eDough,  says  a  joint  statement  Issued 
by  the  bureau  of  markets,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
Markets,  in  which  is  outlined  a  plan 
for  State  supervision  over  bona  fide 
farmers'   roadside   markets. 

The  statement  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  hucksters  who  buy  produce  at 
terminal  markets  and  then,  posing  as 
farmers,  sell  it  at  roadside  stands 
located  along  State  highways  in  the 
country  have  done  infinite  harm  to 
roadside  markets  which  are  operated 
by  farmers.  In  order  to  counteract 
this  influence,  the  plan  for  State  sup- 
ervision and  regulation  of  roadside 
markets  was  drafted. 

Briefly,  the  plan  provides  that  each 
roadside  market  which  is  entered 
under  the  plan,  shall  be  inspected  and 
approved  by  the  State  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  shall  agree  to  subject 
Its  methods  of  doing  business  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Bureau.  After  this 
has  been  done  a  metal  sign,  two  by 
three  feet  in  size,  painted  on  both  sides 
in  gold  background,  with  blue  border 
and  blue  lettering  is  leased  to  the 
farm  roadside  market  operator. 

This  sign  bears  the  words,  "Pennsyl- 
vania Farm  Products"  in  large  letters 
and,  in  the  center,  contains  a  design 


Unsigned  Letters  Will 

Not  Get  Results 

Persons  writing  unsigned  letters  to 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
reporting  careless  neighbors  for  not 
cutting  Canada  thistles  and  chicory, 
are  wasting  their  time  because  the 
Department  can  not  reply  giving  the 
parties  the  necessary  information. 

Local  authorities  are  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Weed  Law,  it  is  explained.  The 
proper  procedure  for  one  who  is  "ag- 
grieved or  about  to  be  injured"  by  the 
growth  of  Canada  thistle  or  chicory 
Is  to  Inform  by  written  notice  any  con- 
stable or  supervisor  of  the  township  or 
district  in  which  the  said  weeds  may 
be  growing.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the 
notified  oflBcer  to  give  five  days  notice 
In  writing  to  the  owner  of  the  land 

[concerned.  If  the  owner  refuses  to 
cut  the  Canada  thistle  or  chicory,  the 

I  official  may  hire  some  one  to  do  the 
work  and  charge  the  costs  to  the 
owner. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  Department  of 
I  Agriculture  is  not  authorized  to  en- 
tree this  particular  law  and  there- 
fore must  refer  all  complainants  to 
the  local  authorities.  However,  unless 
the  person  or  persons  making  the  com- 
plaint sign  their  letters,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  unable  even  to  acknowledge 
^e  communication  or  advise  pro- 
cedure. 


of  William  Penn  holding  a  keystone, 
within  which  are  the  words :  "An  Ap- 
proved Farm  Roadside  Market  under 
Supervision  of  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture."  A  registry  num- 
ber for  each  market  is  painted  on  the 
sign  so  that  consumers  will  have  a 
means  of  official  identification  of  each 
market. 

Farmers  who  display  this  sign  agree 
to:   (1)  Operate  a  genuine  farm  mar- 
ket;   (2)   Produce  on  their  own  farm 
or  purchase  from  neighboring  farmers 
at  least  three  fourths  of  all  farm  prod- 
ucts   sold;    (3)    Properly    label    farm 
products  not  grown  locally;  (4)  Sell  an 
honest  package  of  full  weight,  count  or 
measure  and  one  whose  face  or  shown 
surface  truly  represents  the  contents; 
(5)    Provide  ample  parking  space  off 
the  highway;  (6)  Use  no  false  or  mis- 
leading labels  or  signs;  (7)  Keep  their 
roadside  markets  clean,  neat  and  at- 
tractive;   (8)    Sell  only  products  that 
are  of  good  quality,  fresh  and  other- 
wise of  good   condition;    (9)    Subject 
their  stands  and  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness to  inspection   by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets    and    surrender    their    signs 
lUpon   demand   for   failure   to   comply 
with  any  of  the  above  requirements. 
Latest  reports  indicate  that  the  plan 
has   been   widely   approved.     Twenty- 
eight  owners  of  roadside  markets  In 
16   counties   have   already   signed   the 
agreement. 


Poultrymen  Start  Two 
-~  -     j^g^  gg^g.  Auctions 

Two  new  cooperative  egg  auction 
markets  were  started  In  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania during  July  by  organized 
groups  of  poultrymen,  according  to  the 
bureau  of  markets.  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  One  of  these 
Is  conducted  by  the  Trl-county  Pro- 
ducers Cooperative  Association,  Inc., 
at  Center  Point  in  Montgomery  County 
and  Is  operated  by  poultry  producers 
residing  In  Montgomery,  Berks  and 
Chester  Counties.  The  other  Is  con- 
ducted by  poultrymen  residing  In  Le- 
high and  Northampton  Counties  at 
Farmersvllle  approximately  midway 
between  Bethlehem  and  Easton.  The 
Trl-county  producers  hold  their  auc- 
tions each  Monday  and  Thursday  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  while  the  Lehigh  Valley 
producers  hold  theirs  each  Tuesday 
and  Friday  at  1 :00  p.  m. 

Both  associations  sell  their  eggs 
strictly  In  accordance  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania egg  grades  and  employ  grad- 
ers who  are  licensed  and  supervised 
by  the  State  Bureau  of  Markets.  Both 
associations  are  modelled  after  the 
Bucks  County  Producers  Cooperative 
Association  which  has  conducted  a 
very  successful  cooperative  egg  auction 
market  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  for  the 
past  year,  officials  explain. 
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$36,250  In  Prizes 

Offered  At  Next 

State  Farm  Show 

Cash  awards  to  be  offered  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  here  next 
January  16-20,  will  total  $36,250,  ac- 
cording to  John  H.  Light,  director. 
This  prize  money  is  divided  among  the 
twenty  departments  as  follows :  Horses, 
$1,890;  sheep,  $3,042;  swine,  $2,073; 
beef  cattle,  $5,038;  dairy  cattle,  $9,- 
630;  dairy  products,  $238;  corn,  $780.- 
50 ;  small  grains,  $171 ;  potatoes,  $797 ; 
cigar  leaf  tobacco,  $229.50 ;  apples,  $1,- 
727.75;  vegetables,  $386.50;  maple 
products,  $104;  apiary  products,  $430.- 
50;  wool,  $190;  eggs,  $464;  poultry, 
$6,925.50;  baby  chicks,  $96;  home  eco- 
nomics, $1,672.50;  cultural  arts,  $690; 
and  sports,  $85. 

The  $36,250  sum  is  divided  into  al- 
most 7,000  cash  prizes.  These  are 
classified  by  departments  as  follows: 
Horses,  140;  sheep,  428;  swine,  180; 
beef  cattle,  415;  dairy  cattle,  457; 
dairy  products,  55;  com,  268;  small 
grains,  63;  potatoes,  236;  tobacco,  67; 
apples,  408;  vegetables,  152;  maple 
products,  38;  apiary  products,  122; 
wool,  52;  eggs,  138;  poultry,  2,923; 
baby  chicks,  72 ;  home  economics,  712 ; 
cultural  arts,  24;  and  sports,  6.  In 
addition  to  the  cash  prizes,  hundreds 
of  special  awards  will  be  offered  by 
various  breed  associations,  Mr.  Light 
explains. 

The  baby  chick  department  is  a  new 
feature. 


Drastic  Cuts  Made 

- Jn  Storage  Supplies 

With  the  exception  of  poultry  and 
pork,  cold  storage  holdings  of  food 
in  the  70  Pennsylvania  licensed  ware- 
houses on  June  30,  were  noticeably 
less  than  the  amounts  being  held  at 
the  corresponding  time  during  the  past 
two  years,  according  to  the  bureau  of 
foods  and  chemistry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Almost  9,000,000  dozen  fewer  sheU 
eggs  and  1,200,000  pounds  fewer  broken 
eggs  are  in  storage  now  compared  with 
two  years  ago.  There  is  also  only 
two-thirds  as  much  butter,  one-half 
as  much  fish,  one-fifth  as  much  beef, 
one-fourth  as  much  veal,  and  one- 
fifth  as  much  mutton. 

Such  drastic  reductions  In  cold  stor- 
age products  should  ultimately  have 
a  most  favorable  infiuence  on  the  mar- 
ket for  agricultural  products,  Depart- 
ment officials  believe. 

The  figures  for  June  30,  1932  and 
for  the  corresponding  date  two  years 
ago  are: 

June  SO  June  80 

1982  1980 

Egirs    in    shell     (dozg.)    15,924,157  24,288,682 

EggB  out  o' shell  (Ibe.)      4,660.296  6.895,171 

Butter  (lbs.) 6.648.785  7,106,622 

P'""'7^  (lbs.)     2,320,667  2,797,982 

Pish    (lbs.)    1,111,228  2,655.182 

^••"•.Obs)     5,102  2.861 

5«ef    <'b»)     644,008  2,911,198 

Veaj     (lbs.)     84,103  149,48* 

Mutton   (IbA)    67,466  260,966 

Pork    (lbs.)     4,869,686  4,062,770 
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Dog  Law  Produces  Large  Revenue; 

State  Pays  $700,000  for  Ravages 
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That  the  Pennsylvania  Dog  Law 
is  a  good  revenue  producer  for  the 
Commonwealth,  as  well  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  public,  to  property,  live- 
stock and  poultry,  is  indicated  in 
figures  compiled  by  the  bureau  of 
animal  Industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  covering 
enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  ten 
years  during  which  time  It  has  been 

I  under  the  bureau's  supenjision. 

More  than  $6,000,000  has  been 
brought  Into  the  State  Treasury  and 

lover  20,000  damage  claims  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  calling 
for  payment  of  over  $700,000  to 
owners  of  livestock  and  poultry  for 
damages  by  dogs. 

Other  interesting  facts  revealed 
are:  (1)  Over  4,700,000  licenses 
were  issued  during  this  period.     (2) 


Approximately  152,000  stray,  un- 
controlled dogs  were  killed,  for 
which  local  police  officers  were  paid 
$303,600.  (3)  56,686  sheep  were 
killed  and  injured;  an  average  of 
5,600  sheep  annually  compared  with 
21,000  in  a  recent  year  in  an  adjoin- 
ing State  where  local  enforcement 
»H  still  In  effect.  (4)  Over  67,600 
prosecutions  were  male  for  viola- 
tion of  this  law.  The  number  of 
prosecutions  in  1931  was  only  about 
half  the  number  made  in  1923,  in- 
dicating a  more  generrl  observance 
of  the  law. 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
Scranton,  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  statistics  because  the  li- 
censing and  control  of  dogs  in  these 
cities  is  handled  through  local 
councils. 


I  Label  on  Cans 

Protects  Purchaser 

The  label  "Below  U.  S.  Standard. 

I  Low    Quality    but    not    Illegal"    as 

I  found  on  certain  canned  goods,  is 
puzzling  many  housewives,  says  the 
bureau  of  markets,  Pennsylvania  De- 

Ipartment  of  Agriculture. 

Officials  explain  that  this  state- 
ment is  placed  on  certain  canned 
goods  for  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers against  paying  a  choice- 
grade  price  for  a  low,  off-grade  prod- 
uct. The  label  must  be  carried  on 
all  canned  goods  which  fail  to  meet 
the  U.  S.  standards  for  quality  and 

jyet  fill  the  pure  food  requirements 
[jf  the  Federal  Government.  -*»r»^-->-f 

jRequeening  Advised 

In  Disease  Control 

Requeening  colonies   with   a   good 

I  strain  of  Italian  bees,  is  recom- 
mended by  H.  B.  Kirk,  chief  apiary 
Inspector,  bureau  of  plant  industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  an  important  step  in  the 

[control  of  apiary  diseases. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  and 

latronger  stock  practically  eliminates 
European  foul  brood,  sac  brood  and 

Iparalysis,  Mr.  Kirk  explains. 

Before  requeening,  it  is  suggested 

I  that  all  colonies  be  Inspected  and 
that  if  any  are  affected  with  Ameri- 
can foul  brood,  they  be  burnt. 


grow  mushrooms,  the  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics and  information,  Pennsylva- 
nia Department  of  Agriculture,  can 
supply  information  on  reliable 
sources  of  mushroom  spawn  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  can  supply  in- 
formational   bulletins. 


I  Raising  Mushrooms  May 
Not  Prove  Profitable 

Inquiries  reaching  the  Pennsylva- 
Inla  Department  of  Agriculture  indi- 
Icate  that  thousands  of  people 
jthroughout  the  country  are  seriously 
IcoDsidering  the  mushroom  business 
jas  a  remunerative  side  line.  Prac- 
Itlcally  every  state  in  the  Union  is 
(represented  by  these  inquiries. 

With  this  interest  prevailing,  the 
Industry  becomes  a  fruitful  field  for 
jpromoters  who  misrepresent  one  or 
lore  phases  of  the  enterprise  in 
>i'der  to  sell  spawn,  state  officials 
report. 

As  Federal  authorities  have  re- 
t^ently  explained,  growing  mush- 
rooms is  not  a  new  and  unexploited 
jbuslness;  it  is  an  enterprise  requir- 
jing  considerable  capital  and  expe- 
rience; It  is  not  filled  with  prospects 
lor  large  profits.  Rather,  the  buai- 
pess  requires  painstaking  effort  and 
pperlence,  and  during  the  past  year, 
pven  the  most  extensive  and  expert 
Igrowers  in  many  localities  have  been 
jcompelied  to  sell  their  crop  at  less 
pan  the  cost  of  production. 

"or  those  who  have  the  desire  to 


State  Corn  Borer 

Quarantine  Revoked 

Secretary  John  A.  McSparran  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  revoked  the  State 
quarantine  on  account  of  the  Euro 
pean  corn  borer  effective  July  30. 
It  is  explained  that  this  action  was 
taken  follawios  aimilar  acUoxa^hy  the 
Federal  government  resulting  from 
heavy  reduction  in  Federal  funds 
for  such  work. 

The  corn  borer  was  first  found  in 
Erie  County  in  1919,  following  simi- 
lar finds  in  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  Canada  a  year  or  two  earlier. 
Certain  of  these  finds  outside  Penn- 
sylvania were  apparently  of  several 
years  standing  and  in  some  in- 
stances, notably  Canada,  had  caused 
very  serious  loss. 

Quarantines,  both  Federal  and 
State,  were  immediately  set  up  with 
the  hope  that  this  pest  could  be  held 
in  check  at  least  until  effective  con- 
trol measures  could  be  devised.  En- 
forced clean-up  of  corn  refuse  in  the 
heavily  infested  portion  of  the  area 
was  undertaken  in  1927  by  the  Fed- 
eral department  and  states  concerned 
but  was  discontinued  as  a  general 
feature  of  the  quarantine  in  most 
states  after  one  year's  trial.  Penn- 
sylvania continued  the  clean-up  in 
several  northwestern  counties  for 
five  years  as  a  means  of  control  and 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
clean  farming  as  a  practical  control 
for  the  pest.  The  result  as  indi- 
cated by  annual  surveys  is  that  the 
number  of  borers  in  the  more  heav- 
ily infested  counties  was  reduced  to 
one-eighth  the  infestation  existing 
previous  to  the  clean-up. 

The  Department  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  control  of  this  pest  is 
largely  a  matter  of  farm  practice 
and  well  within  the  practical  reach 
of  Pennsylvania  farmers.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  evident  that  farmers 
in  the  central  and  southeastern 
counties  will  need  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  cleaning  up  corn  refuse 
than  is  their  present  practice  if  they 
hope  to  avoid  serious  losses,  officials 
believe.  The  infestation  in  one  cen- 
tral coanty,  where  husking  on  the 
stalk  is  common,  has  already  forged 
ahead  of  that  of  other  counties 
where  borers  have  been  present  for  a 
much  longer  period  but  where  clean- 


up has  been  practiced  since  1927. 

The  revocation  of  the  Federal 
quarantine  leaves  the  matter  of  con- 
trol entirely  up  to  the  states.  A 
continuation  of  the  Federal  quaran- 
tine supported  by  the  Stats  quaran- 
tine might  have  made  it  possible  to 
keep  the  borer  out  of  the  southeast- 
ern counties  for  several  years,  but 
with  a  shortage  of  funds  for  enforce- 
ment, both  State  and  Federal,  there 
was  no  alternative  except  to  drop  the 
quarantine,  Secretary  McSparran 
explains.  A  certain  amount  of  State 
and  Federal  scouting  will  be  con- 
tinued with  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  advise  farmers  of  the  presence  of 
borers  and,  when  and  where  extra 
precautions  in  control  should  be 
taken. 


Payment  for  TB 

Reactors  Reduced 

The  maximum  of  Federal  indem- 
nity for  grade  or  non-registered  TB 
reactors  has  been  reduced  from 
twenty-five  dollars  ($26.00)  to 
twenty  dollars  ($20.00),  according 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  new  rate  applies  to  all 
reactors  slaughtered  after  July  31, 
1932.  The  maximum  for  purebred 
and  registered  reactors  remains  at 
fifty  dollars  ($50.00). 


Wool  Production  Drops 

Almost  3,275,000  pounds  of  wool 
was  shorn  in  Pennsylvania  this  year, 
according  to  a  Federal  report.  This 
is  an  average  of  7.5  pounds  per 
fieece  and  is  approximately  the  same 
production  as  in  1931.  The  United 
States  total  crop  is  7.3  per  cent  less 
than  a  year  ago. 


Milk  Drinks  Must 

Contain  Whole  Milk 

Milk  drinks  as  sold  at  soda  foun- 
tains must  be  prepared  with  whole 
milk  and  not  skimmed  milk  or 
skimmed  milk  powder.  This  is  the 
edict  of  State  pure  food  officials. 
Chemists  have  been  assigned  to  the 
task  of  checking  up  on  these  drinks 
which  the  public  buys,  always  with 
the  expectation  that  they  are  getting 
whole  milk. 


Sharp  Rise  Noted 

In  Certain  Farm  Prices 

One  of  the  sharpest  upward  move- 
ments in  the  Pennsylvania  farm 
price  index  in  two  years,  took  place 
between  June  15  and  July  15,  ac- 
cording to  the  bureau  of  statistics 
and  information.  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  increase  in  price  of  eggs,  hogs 
and  beef  cattle  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  improved  index  which 
registered  69  on  July  15  compared 
to  65  a  month  previous. 

The  price  situation  during  the 
past  three  months  is  reported  as 
follows: 

CoMModtty  May  15  Junt  15  Jirty  15 

Eus    per    dot <lft  .141  .196 

Butter     per    lb 22  .20  .20 

Wheat    per    bu M  .66  .51 

Buckwheat   per   ba 96  A'2  .44 

Com    per    ba 41  .41  .41 

Oats    per    bu 92  .61  .91 

Potatoes    per    bo.     4(7  .50  .To 

Apples    per   bu 8S  1.06  .90 

Beef  cattle   per    100   lbs.    . .      4.60  4.50  5.20 

HoRB   per   100  Iba 4.60  4.20  4.00 

Calves    per    100    Itai 5.T0  5.60  6.00 

Lambs    per    100    Ibe 6.40  5.60  5.40 

Chkkem    per    lb 166  .158  .156 

Hay   per    ton    9.50  9.10  9.10 

Wool    per    lb 18  .10  .10 

Index  of  fam  prleea 

United    States     M  62  6i7 

Pennsylrania     06  65  60 

Prices   farmen   pay 

United    SUtet     113  110  100 

Parmera  parehaslnc  powar 

United    BUtes     60  47  Hi 

Pennaylvania     60  60  68 
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Dog  Law  Produces  Large  Revenue; 

State  Pays  $700,000  for  Ravages 

Approximately  152,000  stray,  un- 
controlled dogs  were  killed,  for 
which  local  police  officers  were  paid 
$303,500.  (3)  56,686  sheep  were 
killed  and  injured;  an  average  of 
5,600  sheep  annually  compared  with 
21,000  in  a  recent  year  in  an  adjoin- 
ing State  where  local  enforcement 
is  still  In  effect.  (4)  Over  67,600 
prosecutions  were  ma  le  for  viola- 
tion of  this  law.  The  number  of 
prosecutions  in  1931  was  only  about 
half  the  number  made  in  1923,  in- 
dicating a  more  generfl  observance 
of  the  law. 

Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and 
Scranton,  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing  statistics  because  the  li- 
censing and  control  of  dogs  in  these 
cities  is  handled  through  local 
councils. 


No.  28 


That  the  Pennsylvania  Dog  Law 
is  a  good  revenue  producer  for  the 
Commonwealth,  as  well  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  public,  to  property,  live- 
stock and  poultry,  is  Indicated  in 
figures  compiled  by  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  covering 
enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  ten 
years  during  which  time  It  has  been 
under  the  bureau's  supervision. 

More  than  $6,000,000  has  been 
brought  into  the  State  Treasury  and 
over  20,000  damage  claims  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  calling 
for  payment  of  over  $700,000  to 
owners  of  livestock  and  poultry  for 
damages  by  dogs. 

Other  interesting  facts  revealed 
are:  (1)  Over  4,700,000  licenses 
were  issued  during  this  period.      (2) 


Label  on  Cans 

Protects  Purchaser 

The  label  "Below  U.  S.  Standard. 
Low  Quality  but  not  Illegal"  as 
found  on  certain  canned  goods,  Is 
puzzling  many  housewives,  says  the 
bureau  of  markets,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Officials    explain    that    this    state- 
ment   is    placed    on    certain    canned 
goods    for    the    protection    of    con- 
Isumers    against     paying     a     choice- 
grade  price  for  a  low,  off-grade  prod- 
iuct.     The  label  must  be  carried  on 
[all  canned  goods  which  fail  to  meet 
[the  U.  S.  standards  for  quality  and 
yet  fill  the   pure   food   requirements 
hof  the  Federal  Government. 


grow  mushrooms,  the  bu  "eau  of  sta- 
tistics and  Information,  Pennsylva- 
nia Department  of  Agriculture,  can 
supply  information  on  reliable 
sources  of  mushroom  spawn  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agi-Iculture  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  can  supply  in- 
formational   bulleting. 


Requeening  Advised 

In  Disease  Control 

Requeening  colonies  with  a  good 
I  strain  of  Italian  bees,  is  recom- 
mended by  H.  B.  Kirk,  chief  apiary 
inspector,  bureau  of  plant  industry, 
I  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  an  important  step  in  the 
I  control  of  apiary  diseases. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  and 
I  stronger  stock  practically  eliminates 
European  foul  brood,  sac  brood  and 
[paralysis,  Mr.  Kirk  explains. 

Before  requeening,  it  Is  suggested 
I  that  all  colonies  be  inspected  and 
that  if  any  are  affected  with  Ameri- 
can foul  brood,  they  be  burnt. 


I  Raising  Mushrooms  May 

Not  Prove  Profitable 

Inquiries  reaching  the  Pennsylva- 
Inia  Department  of  Agriculture  Indi- 
cate that  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  country  are  seriously 
considering  the  mushroom  business 
as  a  remunerative  side  line.  Prac- 
tically every  state  In  the  Union  Is 
(represented  by  these  Inquiries. 

With  this  interest  prevailing,  the 

industry  becomes  a  fruitful  field  for 

jpromoters  who  misrepresent  one  or 

more    phases    of    the    enterprise    In 

order   to    sell    spawn,    state    ofQcials 

report. 

As    Federal    authorities    have    re- 
cently    explained,     growing     mush- 
rooms is  not  a  new  and  unexplolted 
business;   it  is  an  enterprise  requir- 
ing considerable    capital    and    expe- 
"ence;  it  is  not  filled  with  prospects 
of  large  profits.      Rather,   the  busi- 
ness requires  painstaking  effort  and 
experience,  and  during  the  past  year, 
leven  the  most  extensive  and  expert 
Igrowers  in  many  localities  have  been 
icompelled  to  sell  their  crop  at  less 
[than  the  cost  of  production. 

For  those  who  have  the  desire  to 


State  Corn  Borer 

Quarantine  Revoked 

Secretary  John  A.  McSparran  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  revoked  the  State 
quarantine  on  account  of  the  Euro- 
pean corn  borer  effective  July  30. 
It  is  explained  that  this  action  was 
taken  following  similar  action  by  the 
Federal  government  resulting  from 
heavy  reduction  in  Federal  funds 
for  such  work. 

The  corn  borer  was  first  found  in 
Erie  County  in  1919,  following  simi- 
lar finds  in  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  Canada  a  year  or  two  earlier. 
Certain  of  these  finds  outside  Penn- 
sylvania were  apparently  of  several 
years  standing  and  In  some  In- 
stances, notably  Canada,  had  caused 
very  serious  loss. 

Quarantines,  both  Federal  and 
State,  were  Immediately  set  up  with 
the  hope  that  this  pest  could  be  held 
in  check  at  least  until  effective  con- 
trol measures  could  be  devised.  En- 
forced clean-up  of  corn  refuse  in  the 
heavily  infested  portion  of  the  area 
was  undertaken  in  1927  by  the  Fed- 
eral department  and  states  concerned 
but  was  discontinued  as  a  general 
feature  of  the  quarantine  In  most 
states  after  one  year's  trial.  Penn- 
sylvania continued  the  clean-up  In 
several  northwestern  counties  for 
five  years  as  a  means  of  control  and 
to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
clean  farming  as  a  practical  control 
for  the  pest.  The  result  as  Indi- 
cated by  annual  surveys  Is  that  the 
number  of  borers  In  the  more  heav- 
ily Infested  counties  was  reduced  to 
one-eighth  the  infestation  existing 
previous  to  the  clean-up. 

The  Department  Is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  control  of  this  pest  is 
largely  a  matter  of  farm  practice 
and  well  within  the  practical  reach 
of  Pennsylvania  farmers.  At  the 
same  time,  it  Is  evident  that  farmers 
In  the  central  and  southeastern 
counties  will  need  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  cleaning  up  corn  refuse 
than  Is  their  present  practice  If  they 
hope  to  avoid  serious  losses,  officials 
believe.  The  Infestation  in  one  cen- 
tral county,  where  husking  on  the 
stalk  is  common,  has  already  forged 
ahead  of  that  of  other  counties 
where  borers  have  been  present  for  a 
much  longer  period  but  where  clean 


up  has  been  practiced  since  1927. 

The  revocation  of  the  Federal 
quarantine  leaves  the  matter  of  con- 
trol entirely  up  to  the  states.  A 
continuation  of  the  Federal  quaran- 
tine supported  by  the  State  quaran- 
tine might  have  made  it  possible  to 
keep  the  borer  out  of  the  southeast- 
ern counties  for  several  years,  but 
with  a  shortage  of  funds  for  enforce- 
ment, both  State  and  Federal,  there 
was  no  alternative  except  to  drop  the 
quarantine.  Secretary  McSparran 
explains.  A  certain  amount  of  State 
and  Federal  scouting  will  be  con- 
tinued with  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  advise  farmers  of  the  presence  of 
borers  and,  when  and  where  extra 
precautions  In  control  should  be 
taken. 


Payment  for  TB 

Reactors  Reduced 

The  maximum  of  Federal  indem- 
nity for  grade  or  non-reglstered  TB 
reactors  has  been  reduced  from 
Iwenty-five  dollars  ($25.00)  to 
twenty  dollars  ($20.00),  according 
to  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  new  rate  applies  to  all 
reactors  slaughtered  after  July  31, 
1932.  The  maximum  for  purebred 
and  registered  reactors  remains  at 
fifty  dollars  ($50.00). 


Wool  Production  Drops 

Almost  3,275,000  pounds  of  wool 
was  shorn  in  Pennsylvania  this  year, 
according  to  a  Federal  report.  This 
Is  an  average  of  7.5  pounds  per 
fleece  and  Is  approximately  the  same 
production  as  In  1931.  The  United 
States  total  crop  is  7.3  per  cent  less 
than  a  year  ago. 


Milk  Drinks  Must 

Contain  Whole  Milk 

Milk  drinks  as  sold  at  soda  foun- 
tains must  be  prepared  with  whole 
milk  and  not  skimmed  milk  or 
skimmed  milk  powder.  This  is  the 
edict  of  State  pure  food  officials. 
Chemists  have  been  assigned  to  the 
task  of  checking  up  on  these  drinks 
which  the  public  buys,  always  with 
the  expectation  that  they  are  getting 
whole  milk. 


Sharp  Rise  Noted 

In  Certain  Farm  Prices 

One  of  the  sharpest  upward  move- 
ments in  the  Pennsylvania  farm 
price  Index  in  two  years,  took  place 
between  June  15  and  July  15,  ac- 
cording to  the  bureau  of  statistics 
and  information.  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Increase  In  price  of  eggs,  hogs 
and  beef  cattle  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  Improved  Index  which 
registered  69  on  July  15  compared 
to  65  a  month  previous. 

The  price  situation  during  the 
past  three  months  Is  reported  as 
follows: 

CommodHy  May  15  Junt  IS  July  15 

Eggs    per    doz \S»  .141  .106 

Butter     per    lb 22  .20  .20 

Wheat    per    bu 58  .66  .51 

Buckwheat   per   bu SO  A2  .44 

Corn    per    bu 4-1  .41  .41 

Oats    per    bu 92  .81  .31 

Potatoes    per    bu 47  .50  .73 

Apples    per    bu S5  1.05  .90 

Beef   cattle    per    100   lbs.    ..      4.«0  4.50  5.20 

Hogfi    per    100   Ibfi 4.60  4.20  4.90 

Calves    per    100    Ibe 5.70  5.50  6.00 

LamfK    per    100    lbs 6.40  5.60  5.40 

Chlckem    per    lb 1«6  .158  .lo5 

Hay    per    ton    9.50  9.10  9.10 

Wool    per    lb 18  .10  .10 

Index  of  farm  prices 

United    States     56  5'2  57 

Pennsylvania     66  65  60 

Prices    farmers    pay 

United     Statefl     112  110  100 

Farmers   purchasing  power 

United    States     60  47  62 

Pennfiylvanla     60  59  63 
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Believe  Gypsy  Moth 

Can  Be  Controlled 

A  conference  to  review  the  situa- 
tion presented  hy  the  recent  discov- 
ery of  the  gypsy  moth  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  outline  a  program  to  pre- 
vent its  further  spread  and  to  in- 
augurate a  campaign  of  immediate 
extermination  of  this  insect  near 
Pittston,  was  held  recently  at  the 
offices  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, John  A.  McSparran.  It  was 
attended  by  ten  State  and  Govern- 
ment oflacials. 

Since  the  outbreak  was  discovered 
three  weeks  ago.  Federal  agents  have 
been  working  in  the  territory  to  de- 
termine the  limits  of  the  infestation. 
This  work  is  not  yet  completed  but 
the  information  at  hand  indicates 
that  an  area  about  eight  miles  long 
and  four  miles  wide  has  already  been 
found  to  be  involved.  The  infesta- 
tion would  probably  have  been  dis- 
covered years  ago  had  it  not  been 
in  an  outlying  district  back  in  the 
mountains  from  which  there  is  prac- 
tically no  exportation  of  plants  or 
trees. 

The  gypsy  moth  has  been  known 
in  the  New  England  States  for  many 
years  and  a  sustained  elfort  for  its 
control  has  been  under  way  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments.  Ex- 
perienced Federal  men  from  this  area 
have  been  transferred  to  the  district 
near  Pittston.  A  similar  infestation 
found  in  New  Jersey  in  1920  has 
been  successfully  eradicated  after  12 
years  of  painstaking  effort. 

At  the  present  time  a  barrier  zone 
i.s  being  maintained  in  western  New 
England  and  in  New  York,  east  of 
the  Hudson  River,  extending  from 
Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Canadian 
border,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  pest  to  states 
lying  west  of  this  area.  This  work 
has  been  successfully  carried  on  for 
nine  years;  hence,  the  finding  of 
this  isolated  infestation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  of  unusual  importance.  Aside 
from  the  Pennsylvania  infestation, 
this  insect  is  not  known  to  occur 
outside  of  the  barrier  zone. 

Extermination  of  the  pest  will  be 
undertaken  cooperatively  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters.  It  was  the  belief  of  those 
present  at  the  conference,  that  a 
complete  extermination  of  the  insect 
can  be  made  so  that  the  forest, 
nursery,  and  horticultural  industries 
in  Pennsylvania  will  not  be  endan- 
gered. 


Warn  Food  Dealers 
Of  Increased  Risks 
During  Hot  Weather 

Many  food  poisoning  cases  during 
hot  weather  can  be  directly  attrib- 
uted to  deterioration  and  decomposi- 
tion of  food  as  a  result  of  improper 
protection  and  refrigeration,  accord- 
ing to  State  pure  food  officials. 

The  foods  frequently  involved  are 
some  of  the  most  popular  and  health- 
ful types.  An  important  point  often 
I  overlooked  is  that  it  is  just  as  es- 
sential to  refrigerate  properly  and 
handle  carefully  products  made  from 
jKiilk  and  cream,  such  as  bakery  prod- 
ucts containing  cream  filling,  and 
prepared  salads,  as  the  original 
products  themselves. 

Several  rather  extensive  outbreaks 
or  illness,  due  in  all  probability  to 
eating  decomposed   food,s   have 


prompted  the  State  chemists  to  warn 
all  operators  of  restaurants,  dining 
rooms,  hotels  and  others  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  foods,  especi- 
ally picnic  lunches  and  dinners,  to 
exercise  great  care  not  only  in  the 
selection,  but  proper  preparation  and 
refrigeration  of  all  readily  perishable 
products  contained. 


Potatoes  Have  Rapid 

Rise  To  Popularity 

There  is  no  vegetable  crop  grown 
that  has  had  a  more  rapid  rise  to 
fame  than  the  common  white  potato, 
says  D.  M.  James,  marketing  special- 
ist of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  after  a  study  of  the 
history  and  present  status  of  the  so- 
called  "lowly  spud."  As  late  as 
1740,  potatoes  were  still  regarded  in 
this  country  as  a  questionable  food 
and  one  that  would  shorten  human 
life.  In  England,  potatoes  were 
little  grown  prior  to  1784  while  in 
Prussia,  it  required  the  autocratic 
ruling  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  make 
potato  growing  general.  This  mon- 
arch ordered  his  soldiers  to  force 
the  farmers  to  grow  potatoes. 

Potatoes  rank  second  only  to  wheat 
as  a  human  food,  Mr.  James  ex- 
plains. In  addition,  he  finds  they  are 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture 
of  starch,  alcohol  and  as  a  food  for 
livestock. 

"Few  people  realize  that  the  po- 
tato is  not  only  one  of  the  cheapest 
of  all  foods,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  healthful  and  easily  digested," 
he  states.  "Physicians  state  that 
the  baked  potato  is  the  most  easily 
digested  of  all  foods,  being  fully  as- 
similated by  the  human  body  in  much 
less  than  half  the  time  required  for 
some  other  common  foods.  The  white 
potato  is  alsoi  an  excellent  blood- 
building  food  and  in  addition  is  rich 
in  alkaline   food  salts. 

"During  recent  years,  it  has  been 
the  fa.shion  to  maintain  a  slim  figure. 
Potatoes  have  suffered  because  of  the 
notion  held  by  most  people  that 
they  are  especially  fattening.  This 
is  not  the  case.  Certain  findings  of 
the  Home  Economics  Department  of 
the  Michigan  State  College  are  inter- 
esting in  this  connection.  An  eight- 
ounce  potato  produces  about  100  cal- 
ories, an  equal  amount  of  macaroni 
produces  four  times  as  many  calories 
as  does  the  potato;  rice  produces 
three  and  one-half  times  as  many 
calories;  oatmeal  produces  four 
times  as  many;  chocolate  cake  pro- 
duces four  times  as  many;  a  piece 
of  pie  three  times  as  many,  and  a 
doughnut  produces  twice  as  many 
heat  units.  Yet  many  folks  are  eat- 
ing these  things  in  abundance  but 
are  keeping  away  from  potatoes  be- 
cause they  are  said  to  be  fattening. 
Actually,  potatoes  are  less  fattening 
than  many  products  which  are  not 
commonly  considered  to  be  starchy, 
flesh-producing  foods. 

"Pennsylvania  farmers  are  now 
marketing  the  early  crop.  Excellent 
Cobbler  potatoes  are  being  offered 
for  sale  on  the  market  places  at 
prices  which  make  this  food  the 
most  economical  possible  to  purchase. 
The  early  potatoes  are  most  delicious 
boiled  or  baked  and  are  excellent 
for  frying  or  making  potato  salad, 
an  appetizing  and  wholesome  hot- 
weather  dish." 


Valid  Trespass  Sign 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  receives  many  inquiries 
from  farmers  on  the  proper  wording 
of  a  valid   trespass  sign. 


A  type  of  notice  believed  to  be 
valid  when  prominently  posted  about 
the  premises,  one  combining  both  the 
warning  of  the  1905  Trespass  Act 
and  the  1925  Stealing  Act,  is  the 
following: 

NOTICE 
No  Trespassing  or  Stealing  Allowed 

All  persons  are  hereby  notified  and 
warned  neither  to  trespass  on  these 
premises  under  penalty  of  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10.00  as  provided  by  the 
Act  of  April  14,  1905,  P.  L.  169  and 
its  amendment;  nor  to  take,  steal 
or  carry  away  any  property  whatso- 
ever under  penalty  of  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding $500.00  and  im.prisonment 
not  exceeding  three  years,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  of  May  1,  1925,  P. 
L.  440. 


Owner  or  Lessee 
The  signature  should  be  in  ink. 


Record  Seed  Crop 

Is  Anticipated 

With  favorable  growing  conditions, 
a  record  crop  of  100,000  bushels  of 
certified  seed  potatoes  is  anticipated 
in  Pennsylvania  this  year. 

A  report  from  the  pathologist  of 
the  State  bureau  of  plant  industry, 
Indicates  that  approximately  300 
acres  of  potatoes  will  be  certified 
this  year  compared  to  28  8  acres  in 
1931. 

"Potato  fields  entered  for  certi- 
fication are  comparatively  free  from 
disease  and  with  a  reasonable  amount 
of  moisture  during  the  balance  of 
the  growing  season,  should  develop 
a  good  crop  of  clean  seed,"  K.  W. 
Lauer,  pathologist  In  charge,  ex- 
plains. 

"Growers  throughout  the  State  are 
reporting  that  the  difference  between 
field  plants  with  certified  seed  and 
those  plants  with  uncertified  stock 
is  most  outstanding.  They  are  find- 
ing that  it  paid  to  plant  certified 
seed  this  year.  Fields  planted  with 
uncertified  seed  generally  show  poor 
stands  and  do  not  have  as  much 
thrift  and  vigor  as  those  planted 
with  certified  seed." 


State  Aids  In  Drive 

For  Better  Ice  Cream 

The  quality  of  ice  cream  sold  in 
Pennsylvania  has  shown  most  sur- 
prising improvement  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  according  to  the  pure 
foods  bureau  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

During  the  pre-war  period  from 
1910-1915  inclusive,  the  chemists  of 
the  Department  analyzed  1,713  sam- 
ples of  ice  cream,  most  of  which  were 
taken  because  of  suspicion.  Of  these 
samples,  255  or  14.9  per  cent  were 
found  to  violate  the  law.  In  the 
five-year  period.  1927-1931,  a  total 
of  1,168  samples  were  analyzed  of 
which  only  9  6  or  8.2  per  cent  repre- 
sented prosecution,  many  being  for 
misrepresentation  of  manufacturer 
or  brand,  even  though  the  ice  cream 
was  up  to  standard.  It  is  reported 
that  prosecutions  for  deficiencies 
during  recent  years  involved  for  the 
most  part,  so-called  frozen  custards. 

"Laws  regulating  the  sale  of  ice 
cream  in  Pennsylvania  are  clear  and 
comprehensive  and  therefore,  the  en- 
forcement can  be  practical  and  ef- 
fective," Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  A.  McSparran,  explains.  "The 
result  is  that  ice  cream  consumed  in 
the  State  is  double  the  average  for 
the  United  States  and  is  excelled  in 
quality  by  no  other  State." 
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Five  States  Embargo  Pennsylvania  Products 


since  the  revocation  of  the  Federal 
niiariintine  on  account  of  the  European 
eorn  borer,  the  states  of  Georgia, 
Texas.  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Illinois, 
have  placed  embarjjoes  on  shipments 
of  certain  farm  products  from  Penn- 
avlvania.  states  R.  H.  Bell,  director, 
bureau  of  plant  industry,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  his 
monthly  report  to  Secretary  of  Agii- 
culturc  John  A.  McSparran.  Other 
intercstin},'  points  brought  out  in  the 
report  follow: 

Further  investigation  of  the  gypsy 
moth  infestation  in  Luzerne  County 
has  revealed  a  colony  of  considerable 
size,  one  that  will  require  persistent 
and  painstaking  effort  to  bring  under 
complete  control. 

In  a  vigorous  attempt  to  curb  the 
ravages  of  the  Oriental  fruit  moth, 
colonies  of  parasites  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Adams.  Lebanon  and  Juniata 
Counties,  in  addition  to  the  liberaticm 
of  more  than  100,000  egg  parasites  in 
the  Franklin  County  district. 


Decisions  Reached  on 

Pure  Food  Questions 

The  bureau  of  foods  and  chemistry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  announced  certain  decisions 
on  pure  food  questions  as  a  result  of 
recommendations  made  at  a  recent 
meetinj;  of  consulting  chemists. 

The  use  of  artificial  coloring  in  cot- 
tage or  Cheddar  cheese,  even  if 
labelled,  has   been   declared   unlawful. 

Rabbit  meat  can  not  be  used  in  the 
form  of  sausage  if  mixed  with  beef 
or  p<trk,  but  when  used  alone,  it  can 
l>e  made  into  sausage  and  sold  under 
the  label  "rabbit  meat  sausage." 

Similarly,  frankfurters  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  meat  and  fish  can  not  be 
sold  under  the  Sausage  Law.  How- 
ever, if  made  entirely  from  fish,  it  can 
be  sold,  if  properly  labelled. 

The  pure  foods  officials  are  now 
workini,'  on  satisfactory  standards  for 
apple  butter  so  that  the  use  of  apple 
culls,  pomice,  cores  and  apple  skins 
can  be  i)revented. 

"Real  Pennsylvania  apple  butter 
should  lie  made  entirely  from  fresh 
or  evaporated   apples,"   they  explain. 

The  monthly  report  of  pure  foods 
work  indicates  that  cooperative  ar- 
ran>,'ements  have  i)een  made  with  the 
National    Pecan    Distribution   Associa- 


After  the  discovery  in  Erie  of  two 
shipments  of  potatoes  infested  with 
the  pf)tato  tuber  moth,  a  statewide 
check  on  shipments  originating  in 
southern  states  was  made  and  infested 
shipments  were  found  at  Pittsburgh, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Harrisburg  and  Phila- 
delphia. In  all  cases,  temporary  quar- 
antines were  placed  until  infested 
stock  was  fumigated  and  thoroughly 
graded.  All  shipments  appear  to  have 
originated  over  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time  in  one  potato  growing 
area  of  the  South. 

Exi^eriments  and  demonstrations  Ity 
Federal  and  State  agencies  with  traps 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  damages 
caused  by  Japanese  beetles  have  been 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  the  Philadelphia  area.  Millions  of 
beetles  have  been  gathered  in  this 
way  in  one  or  two  limited  areas.  What 
the  ultimate  effect  of  systematic  trap 
ping  over  an  extensive,  heavily  in- 
fested area  would  be,  is  being  given 
thought  and  attention. 


tion  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  un- 
filled and  diseased  pecan  nuts  into 
iVnusylvania   this  fall. 


County  Fair  Season 

Well  Under  Way 

With  the  holding  of  at  least  six  fairs 
this  week  and  six  next  week,  the 
county  fair  season  will  get  well  under 
way  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
according  to  the  dates  as  reported  to 
the   State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Fairs  opening  this  week  include 
those  at  Lewistown,  MiflBin  County ; 
lied  Lion.  York  County;  Clarion, 
Clarion  County ;  Quakertown,  Bucks 
County ;  Montrose,  Susquehanna 
County:  and  Centre  Hall,  Centre 
County.  Next  week  county  and  local 
exhibitions  will  be  staged  at  Towanda, 
Bradford  County;  Wattsburg,  Erie 
County:  Huntingdon,  Huntingdon 
County:  Westfield,  Tioga  County; 
Port  Royal,  Juniata  County;  and 
Williams    Grove,    Cumberland    County. 

Fairs  already  held  include  those  at 
Ligonier,  Westmoreland  County,  Flour- 
town,  Montgomery  County;  Ford  City, 
Armstrong  County ;  Kutztown,  Berks 
County :  Butler,  Butler  County ;  and 
Fawn  Grove,  York  County. 

A  total  of  60  exhibitions  have  been 
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arranged  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
this  summer  and  fall,  the  last  being 
scheduled  for  the  third  week  of  Oc- 
tober. 


Poultry  Inspections 

Pass  Million  Mark 

More  than  a  million  chickens  have 
l)een  inspected  and  classified  for  pro- 
duction and  breed  type  by  representa- 
tives of  the  bureau  of  markets,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  poultry 
standardization  work  several  years 
ago,  a  report  from  the  Bureau  indi- 
cates. 

Last  spring,  iwultrymen  who  coop- 
erated in  the  work,  had  more  than 
200,000  hens  and  pullets  from  which 
quality  baby  chicks  were  produced. 

"Quality  stock  has  been  of  great  im- 
portance during  the  present  condi- 
tions," poultry  specialists  of  the  bu- 
reau explain.  "In  addition  to  the 
premium  obtained  for  hatching  eggs, 
poultrymen  have  birds  that  produced 
annually  approximately  three  dozen 
eggs  each  more  than  the  average  for 
the  State.  This  additional  production 
fre(iuently  is  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss. 

"This  standardization  work  of  the 
Bureau  has  been  so  widely  accepted  by 
poultrymen  that  the  receipt  from  fees 
charged  practically  cover  the  cost." 


Second  Egg  Laying 

Contest  Opens  Oct.  1 

The  State's  second  oflficial  egf^  lay- 
ing contest  will  open  here  October 
1st,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  A. 
McSparran,  has  announced. 

Eighty-two  of  the  hundred  available 
pens  have  been  reserved  for  the  1032- 
lOa.S  contest  with  poultrynu^n  from 
eleven  States  represented.  Poultry 
producers  within  Pennsylvania  make 
up  two-thirds  of  the  entries.  Several 
pens  will  come  all  the  way  across  the 
Continent  for  the  contest,  two  being 
from  the  State  of  Washington  and 
one  from  Oregon. 

The  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn  will 
be  the  predominating  breed  in  the  new 
contest,  the  same  as  in  the  one  which 
will  close  September  23rd.  Sixty-three 
of  the  eighty  pens  entered  to  date  are 
of  that  breed.  Other  breeds  will  in- 
clude Rhode  Island  Reds,  New  Hamp- 
shire Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconay, 
and  Australorps. 
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MAnilfa.Ctll]*6   Doer   El^r^  disappointed  customers  who  have  not 

lVianUiai^t.UlC   A^VT^    LatUr:^  only  paid  exorbitant   prices   for  their 

•T*        /^      ■    1^*11*  1?  plants  but  will  more  than  likely  supply 

1  O    VlCt   ^lllmfif   r  CC         plants  unhealthy  and  untrue  to  name. 

^  The  planting  of  fruit  trees  untrue  to 

According  to  the  bureau  of  animal  Not   only   is   it   indicated    that    these        ^&me    has   been    the    direct   cause    of 

industry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of  officers  are  filing  claims  for  the  fees         heavy  losses  to  orchardmen  in  Pennsyl- 

Agriculture,  a  few   unscrupulous  con-  for  killing  dogs  which  they  have  pur-         yani& ;   not  to  mention  trees  infested 

staldos  and  special  officers  are  attempt-  chased,  or  for  dogs  they  did  not  take         ^^^^   insects   which    remain   a   burden 

ing  to  make  a  racket  of  that  provision  up  or   kill   themselves,   but   in   a   few        *^  *^®  grower  throughout  the  life  of 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Dog  Law   which  cases  it  is  doubtful  that  any  dogs  were        **^®  trees. 

provides  a  payment  of  $2.00  for  each  killed    at   all,    manufactured    ear    tips                     Thft  Atft^nV^  r^^m^^*^ 

unlicensed  dog  killed  by  police  officers,  being   submitted   in   support   of   these            ^      \      f  ^®"\^  Certificate 

wbon  found  running  at  large.  latter  claims."                                                     ^y^,    ^V^J"  ^  protect  themselves  and 

•'Investigation    by    the    bureau    into  wnvo«,i  «ffi»ioia  ^^^.      i        ^u  ..                *"®*'*  neighbors,  State  officials  urge  that 

olni    s  prelented  b/ certain  officers  for  tiv^   honpst  nfflir«^^^^  h     .'h*^!,^^'         ^"   Prospective    customers    insist    that 

tie  killing  of  dogs  indicate  that  these  *^''^'  ^""^^^^  officers  who  do  their  duty         nursery    salesmen    produce    means    of 

officers  are  attempting  to  obtain  these  "°^^**    ^"®    ^^^    ^^11    ^    compensated         identification.    When  an  agent  or  sales- 

fet's  fraudulently,"   a   statement   from  ®°d   receive  the  support  of  the  Com-         man  refuses  to  supply  this,  It  is  urged 

the  bureau  explains.    "The  bureau  reg-  monwealth,  but  those  who  attempt  to         that  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in 

ulations  require  that  each  such  claim  make  it  a   racket   will   be  vigorously         Harrisburg  be  notified.     This   bureau 

be  supported  by  an  affidavit,  together  prosecuted  and  subject  to  a  heavy  fine,         ^^^J,  *®®"®  '^ee  of  charge,  an   agent's 

with  the  tips  of  both  ears  of  each  dog.  jail  sentence  or  both.                                      ^^^^  certificate  to  all  reputable  sales- 
men upon  request  from  their  principal 

— — — ■ and   this  card   must  be  carried   when 

Interesting  Facts  On  fen^cefaro^n AtLa'f ^^^V^g  J^T"      rxSlTalioru^pr  r'^t^t^""'^^^'  '^"^ 

state  Fence  Laws  rX?  tZ^ei^^JTa^'Z^^      re^leTZ'^iXiT  .if  c^eVfi?/ 

Because  State  fence  laws  specifically  ?,^  ^o^^eq^Si^^t^  "^J^.VflTJZZ  f^^^}^^^^^^ 

authorize    the    construction    of    fences  a  publirh?ghway  in  order  to  f eLe  o^^  f^"*   ^^^^    by    Pennsylvania    firms,   but 

without  barbs  along  highways  and  as  hirneighborT^^^^  ^^^""^  regulations  likewise  apply  to  all 

line  fences,  there  is  an  impression  that  billty  rests  entirely  wu'h  the  owner  of  P^T'^'^'^^,^   ".""""Ai^"^^"   ^"^^   ^^«^«^«' 

harhed-wire    fences,    especially    along  the  Hvest^kT build  a  Jen^^  along  the  heafth'v'Sants'as  I^/'n.frs^H  '  ""''T' 

highways,  are  illegal.  highway  bordering  his  fields,  sufficient  ^^cted  Sne  to  thrPP  7ZJ!^  h'^  *"" 

In  this  connection  the  Pennsylvania  to    keep    his    livestock    from    straying  b^'^the    PennsvlvinH   ^Zntf^.J^l'f 

Departniet  of  Agriculture  reports  that  onto  the  neighbor's  premises.  Affrlculturrand  n  nin«a  nhf  I   f ^      I 

so  far  as  the  State  Legislative  Refer-  iVnnn  oil  J!of    o       "^  f  ^  .^^^^'^H  ^'^  ^'^P^ 

enco  Bureau  and  the  Department  can  X^p  wUhfn  fhi^Q^^I*''*''!  P^^"^'  ^^^ 

find,  there  Is  no  State  law  prohibiting  Cfafp  rhprkino-  Tin  temnHHnL  mnlw  «  i!f-     ^''^''^^  ''''"; 

or  rep.dating  the  use  of  fences  made  ^^^^^  L^nCCKing   Up  mZi^v   «ff^t   i^i?  ^'*'"^?  purchase  of 

wifh  l.-.rhs  riti  Plonf  1?olrA«.o  nursery   stock   In  Pennsylvania   would 

rl]      '          r           *  1000     w        ..T.  ^^  ^^^^^  takers  do  well  to  ascertain  the  status  of  the 

JlfaiulThe^eb^y  dUar'^d  ¥o' bl'law^-  J^^Zt    ^^    '\  ^^^°^^^°H   ""T^^  fheTu^stot^Jr^^  ""'  ^^^"^'  ''  ""^^^^^°  '^ 

I  ful  f..  any  landowner  within  this  Com-  f^'^officTaU^nUfi"a^U"^X^^^                      Anothersuggestlon  made  by  the  nur- 

momyoalth    to    construct     build     and  ^^^   "ever-bloomlng^^^^^^  s^^.v   Inspectors   Is   that   the   customer 

.man.  ain    along  any  of  the  highways  ^       may  neve™  bloom    or  The   "ever  «*^«"^^  "^^'^^  S"'*^  the  agent  carries  a 

of  this  (^ommonwealth,  fences  made  in  bearing"  fruirtrerma^' prove  a  "nev^^^  7*"^   ^a^^'   ^^""^^   a"    ""rsery   agents' 

wh(.h^  or  m  part  of  wire  without  barbs,  bearing"  one   savs  the  bnrean  of  nlnnt  identification  cards  must  be  renewed  on 

Unbject  at  all  times  to  such  restrictions  industry    Pennsvlvanla  DeXtmeS^^  ^^t^^^'*  1.  ^^^^  year. 

and  piolilhitions  as  may  be  imposed  by  Acricultiir                         Department  of                                 "^ 

jthe^^  municipal     authorities     relative  ^The  licensed  nurserymen  and  dealers,                County  Fair  Schcdulc 

,     This"  same  Law   also  provides   that  will''nrheslta"rrident!?f  fho'^^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^''\r'  ^^^^^"J".^  '^^  '^^"^  ^«"°t*^« 

"A  fence  In  whole  or  in  part  of  wire,  upon  reqS  a^^^^  ^'"''r^  ^K^  Zf^^  of  September  5-10,  ac- 

without  barbs  is  herebv  declared  to  be  11%;  f^  fVf  Lh«?  ^I^f^^^^  cording  to  the  dates   reported   to  the 

a  ilS  anriawfu^f^  SI  Tree    faker    o^r^t'lng^'uZer'  the  p"'''"\  '''  .''^''''''\^^^   information, 

meaning  and  provisions  of  any  act  of  ^?o'ak"ol  p?omLerof^"S^plyrng"eve^^^  t^uT^^'Trfair^r;?™^"^   ''  ^^^*^"^- 

he  Lomslature  of  this   State  relative  blooming,    ever-bearing,    hardy    plants            couniv                    pI'.. 

to  the  building,  constructing  and  main-  capable  of  growing  on  all  kinds  of  soil  BcS?ord    . . . .             Srd             Sent   5% 

taiinnK  of  line  fences    provided   that  and  under  any  climatic  condition,  fre-  Bradford    ..:::::::  iw  '.'*. . : .' ; ;  HH  Ji? 

such  wire  fence  shall  be  of  the  height  quently  takes  heavy  toll  when  operat-  Bradford    Athens    Sept.  7io 

required  by  such  act  or  acts."  inir  In  their  usual  wav   thp  hnrpnn  pt-  Jefferson    Brookviiie    ..  Sept.  fj-io 

I                      ^  "''"."*   "^"^if  usual  way,  cne  DUreau  ex-  McKean    Smethport     ...Sept.   5-8 

The  Wire  Fence  Law  plains.     Theses  fakers  only  remain  in  Mercer    stoneboro  . . .  Sept.  2-8 

..,.   .        ,,.  .^   ..».„„       „  a  given  community  a  few  days  and  are  oT^'^nTit''^  Hatfield    Sept.  5-10 

It  is  evident  that  the  Wire  Fence  then  eone  to  leave  in  their  wake  mnnv  Schuyikiii    Cressona Sept.  5-9 

Act  of  1.S99  was  adopted  under  the  mis-  ^                       ^         ^^^"^  ^^^^  "^°^  Susquehanna    Harford     .  . .  .    Sept.   79 

[apprehension   that  the   Fence  Law   of  ~" 

InCM)  was  still  in  force,"  says  the  State  UrCTe    Farmers    Not    to    Vl#»lAr 

Legislative  Reference   Bureau.     "This  ^'^B^    rarmcrs    ilOl    lO     V ICW 

^«iw  of  1700  required   landowners   to  Neighbors    Siclc    I  ivAftfo/*lr 

■fence  corn  fields  and  other  enclosures  ilClgllUOrs    OICK    lulVeSlOCK 

I'ith  a  log  and  rail  fence  at  least  five  "Don't  go  into  a  neighbor's  barn  or             "Many    severe    outbreaks    of    trans- 

17^  i!"^  M  *u  ^^^?  ^?^  ^®"^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^   ^^  inspect    sick    livestock,    at  missible  livestock   diseases   have   been 

im)  had  still  been  in  force,  a  new  law  least  until  the  exact  nature  of  the  dls-  traced  to  the  curiosity  or  symoathv  of 

louifi  have  been  required  to  make  legal  ea.«?e    Is    known,"    advise    disease    spe-  one  or  more  neighbors  In  another's  mis- 

nre  fences   without   barbs,   since   the  ciallsts  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Animal  fortune.    They  visit  the  yards  or  barns 

hn^  f  1!    ^J^  required  rails  and  logs,  industry.  where  the  animals  died  and,  before  the 

\Z\  11     ^'"^^             ^'   ^^^  ^^^   ^®"  "^^^  transmissible  disease  outbreaks  proper    officials    are    notified    of    the 

Un  1     fK  ^  ^           ^^  *^'  ^^  course,  pos-  such  as  hog  cholera,  glanders  and  an-  trouble,    the    germs    have    been    dls- 

bioie,  that  some  other  reason  prompted  thrax,  are  spread  from  one  premise  to  tributed     on     hands,    shoes     clothing 

Irnnb^r.?    the  Wire  Fence  Law.     By  another  by  someone  or  by  something,"  wagons  and  automobiles,  to' herds  and 

1^,1  ;[    ,      ,^^^^**®°  "^  ^'^^'^  ^''"^^^  ^"^^'  they   explain.     "Such   outbreaks  don't  flocks  throughout  the  neighborhood 

im. the  landowner  could  not  be  charged  just  strike  any  place  like  lightening;             »r-  „,,    *^,^^^«  „^„|^   __  ,      \, 

with   negligence    in    case    any    ix^rson  they  are  usually  the  result  of  thought^  ,„Jf  11^.1.            ^xejclse  the 

suffered  injury  as  the  result  of  such  a  lessness  or  carelessness  ^"™^  caution  about  going  into  neigh- 

liencp.     While  barbed-wire  fences   are  "It  Is  splendid  to  express  sympathv  ^®'^'   ^>arnyards   where   disease   exists 

inot  unlawful,  the  question  might  arise  to  a  neighbor  for  the  loss  of  hogs  from  ^^  ^"  ^^^"S  ^"to  homes  where  smallpox, 

I  h  fi"^''  resulted  from  such  a  fence.  cholera  or  cattle  from  tuberculosis  or  typhoid  fever,  or  a  similar  disease  Is 

In    11        the  owner  had  been  guilty  of  abortion,  but  it  is  safer  and  wiser  to  suspected,  the  annual  loss  of  livestock 

ineRiigpnce  in  erecting  it  when  he  should  do  it  over  the  telephone  than  over  the  would     be     reduced     by     millions    of 

inave  known  that  injury  might  result."  barnyard  gate.  dollars." 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show-^Harrisburg— January  16-20, 1933 
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Agriculture  Leads  Industries  in  State 
and  Ranks  Among  Nation's  Highest 


KEYSTONE    COOPERATION 


Pennsylvania  Is  a  leader  among 
the  States  in  agriculture,  and  agri- 
culture is  a  leader  among  the  Indus- 
tries in  Pennsylvania.  This  unusual 
combination  In  a  great  industrial 
State  makes  possible  varied  oppor- 
tunities which  most  other  states  with 
less  diversity  of  industry  and  agri- 
culture, fail  to  enjoy,  says  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  rep- 
resents an  investment  of  $1,535,- 
484, OOG;  the  manufacture  of  sec- 
ondary metals  and  metal  products, 
$1,438,569,400;  mines  and  quarries, 
$980,174,700;  the  manufacture  of 
primary  metals  and  metal  products, 
$878,089,900;    and   the   manufacture 


of  textiles  and  textile  products, 
$509,140,000.  The  total  investment 
in  all  types  of  manufacturing  and 
mining  in  1930  was  $5,498,543,100, 
which  means  that  for  every  $4  in- 
vested in  industry,  there  is  at  least 
$1  invested  in  agriculture. 

The  gross  income  from  agricul- 
ture in  1930  has  been  preliminarily 
estimated  at  $320,194,000,  giving 
the  Commonwealth  a  rank  of  twelfth 
among  all  the  States  in  this  respect. 
The  income  from  crops  was  $10G,- 
276,000  and  from  domestic  animals 
$213,918,000.  In  practically  all  im- 
portant farm  enterprises,  Pennsylva- 
nia surpasses  three-fourths  of  all  the 
States. 


Wheat  Acreage  May 

Set  New  Low  Record 

Pennsylvania  farmers,  according 
to  August  intentions,  will  plant  this 
fall  the  smallest  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  on  record,  the  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service  indicates. 

The  plans  are  to  sow  862,000 
acres,  which  with  the  average  aban- 
donment of  the  past  10  years,  will 
mean  a  harvested  acreage  of  only 
835.000  acres  next  summer.  This 
would  be  54,000  acres  less  than  that 
harvested  this  year. 

While  cutting  down  wheat  acre- 
age, farmers  plan  to  increase  their 
rye  seeding.  The  intentions  are  to 
sow  for  all  purposes,  165,000  acres 
of  rye  which  will  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est plantings  in  the  last  10  years. 


Many  Part-Time 

Farmers  in  State 

Once  the  greatest  grain-producing 
State  in  America,  Pennsylvania  now 
has  only  3,000  farms  where  cash 
grain  crops  are  the  principal  source 
of  income,  according  to  a  Federal 
Census  report  just  released. 

Instead  of  grain,  Pennsylvania  has 
developed  a  leading  position  in 
dairying  and  poultry  keeping  with 
one  out  of  every  three  farms  special- 
izing in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
enterprises.  The  great  dairy  coun- 
ties according  to  percentage  of  farms 
specializing  in  this  business  are: 
Bradford,  Centre,  Chester,  Crawford, 
Potter,  Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Warren, 
Wayne  and  Wyoming.  Some  idea  of 
the  wide  spread  shift  to  dairying  Is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately 26  per  cent  of  the  farms  in 
Pennsylvania  are  now  classed  as 
dairy  farms  compared  with  only  15 
per  cent  thirty  years  ago. 

Next  to  the  general  and  dairy 
classes,  the  most  prevalent  type  in 
the  Commonwealth  is  the  part-time 
farmer  who  is  classified  as  such  be- 
cause he  spends  150  days  or  more 
in  non-farming  occupations.  Part- 
time  farmers  are  now  scattered 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  be- 
ing especially  prevalent  in  Centre, 
Clearfield   and   Fayette   Counties. 

Other  interesting  facts  brought 
out  by  the  1930  Census  include:  (1) 
Farm  products  used  by  the  farm 
families  total  approximately  $50,- 
000,000  annually;  (2)  Forest  prod- 
ucts sold  by  farmers  equal  $4,750,- 
000  each  year;  (3)  Farmers  in 
Pennsylvania  secure  as  recelnts  from 
boarders  and  lodgers  $2,275,000  a 
year,  these  receipts  being  especially 
J'gh  in  Pike,  Monroe  and  Wayne 
t  ounties. 

The  division  of  the  172,419  farms 
of  the  State  into  the  various  types, 
based  upon  principal  source  of  in- 
come, is  as  follows:  General,  50.959; 
cash-grain,  3,057;  crop-specialty, 
]9'5;  fruit,  2,182  truck,  2,206; 
a^^iry.  43,380;  animal-specialty, 
^•103;  stock-ranch,  30;  poultry, 
>^i.982,  self-sufficing,  16,073;  abnor- 
mal, 23,287;  Institution  or  country 
estate,  417;  part-time.  21,217; 
hoarding  and  lodging.  456;  forest- 
Products,  827;  unclassified,  6,555. 


Fewer  but  Better  Cows 

Needed  in  Dairy  Herds 

Pennsylvania  Is  a  leading  dairy 
State  and  the  dairyman  who  pro- 
duces his  own  stock  and  is  constant- 
ly looking  for  better  strain  and  bet- 
ter types  is  largely  responsible  for 
this  leadership.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. John  A.  McSparran  said  in 
dedicating  the  Dairy  Husbandry 
Building  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  recently. 

"We  still  have  all  too  many  farm- 
ers among  us,"  the  Secretary  said, 
"whose  cattle  are  the  hit-and-miss 
variety  controlled  very  largely  by 
the  price  that  particular  type  of  ani- 
mal brings  at  a  public  sale.  We 
need  more  dairymen  today  who  will 
take  up  a  particular  type  of  dairy 
animal  and  perfect  that  type  as  far 
as  possible.  There  are  very  many 
communities  throughout  the  land  in 
which  a  particular  type  of  animal 
has  been  developed  by  a  single  per- 
son and  then  the  young  animals 
have  been  sold  over  that  community, 
and  even  although  that  may  have 
been  fifty  years  ago,  the  stamp  of 
that  outstanding  piece  of  develop- 
ment is  still  bearing  fruit  in  that 
community. 

"We  are  face  to  face  these  days 
with  low  prices  for  products,  and  the 
call  was  never  more  insistent  than 
at  the  present  time  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness to  cut  down  numbers  and  in- 
crease the  production  of  a  given  ani- 
mal. Experience  has  indicated  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  that  by 
going  out  and  buying  indiscriminate 
animals,  the  breeding  of  which  is 
mongrel  and  at  best  unknown.  Such 
herds  do  not  continually  increase  in 
production  and  fineness  but  are 
practically  static  in  their  output, 
while  on  the  other  hand  every  cow 
testing  association  in  the  land,  and 
I  examine  the  results  of  a  great 
many  of  them  In  Pennsylvania,  in- 
dicates beyond  peradventure  of  a 
doubt  that  it  is  the  dairyman  who  Is 
producing  his  own  stock  and  con- 
stantly on  the  outlook  for  better 
strains  and  better  types,  who  is 
gradually  building  up  the  herds  of 
the  State  and  giving  to  them  the 
increase  that  has  been  made  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century." 


County  Fair  Schedule 

The  heaviest  schedule  of  the  fair 
season  is  planned  for  next  week, 
when  13  exhibitions  are  expected  to 
be  held  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, according  to  reports  made 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture, 

The  locations  and  dates  of  these 
fairs  are  as  follows: 


County 


Place 


Date 


Adams     ArendtsvMle     ....  Sept.   13-17 

Armstrong     ...  .Dayton      Sept.    13-16 

Berks     Reatlingr    Sept.    13-17 

Cumberland     .  ,  .New\'!lle     ,.  Sept.   13-16 

Greene     Waynesburg     ....  S«pt.    18-16 

Mercer     Mercer    Sept.   1 8-1 5 

Perry     Newport     Sept.    13-15 

Somerset      .lennerstown      ,,..  Sppt.    18-16 

Warren       Sugar    drove    ,.,,  Sept.    1.5-17 

WaBhington     ...West  Alexandria  ,.  Si»pt.    18-1 R 

Wayne     Newfoundland     ...  Sept,   16-17 

Wyoming     Tunkhannock      .,,  Sept.    13-16 

York      Stewartstown     ,,.  Sept.   14-17 


How  Sales  Tax  Affects 
Cooperative  Associations 

By  H.  A.  Hanemann 

The  emergency  sales  tax  for  State 
purposes  upon  sales  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  by  vendors,  which  be- 
came law  on  August  19,  1932  will 
be  levied  for  a  six  months  period 
beginning  September  1,  1932  and 
ending  on  February  28,  1933.  This 
tax  which  will  be  assessed  upon  sales 
of  tangible  personal  property  to  a 
consumer  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
centum  upon  each  dollar  of  gross  in- 
come must  be  paid  by  the  vendor. 
Farmers  who  sell  their  own  farm 
products  are  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  this  tax,  and  are  specifically 
excluded  from  the  term  "vendor" 
but  every  other  natural  person,  as- 
sociation or  corporation  who  or 
which  sells  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty to  a  consumer  or  to  any  person 
for  any  purpose  other  than  for  re- 
sale is  included  in  the  word  "ven- 
dor." 

In  order  to  establish  the  liability 
of  argicultural  cooperative  associa- 
tions for  payment  of  this  tax,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  requested 
opinion  thereon  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Revenue.  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  Department  of  Revenue  that 
all  cooperative  purchasing  associa- 
tions, irrespective  of  whether  they 
do  all  their  business  at  cardoor  or 
not,  must  pay  the  tax  of  1  per  cent 
on  their  gross  sales  during  the  pe- 
riod from  September  1,  1932  to 
February  28,  1933.  As  the  farm 
supplies  which  are  purchased  by  the 
buying  association  are  being  pur- 
chased by  it,  and  subsequently  sold 
to  the  consumer  (the  farmer),  the 
association  Is  a  vendor  In  the  sense 
of  the  sales  tax  law. 

It  Is  the  further  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Revenue  that  a  co- 
operative marketing  association, 
which  sells  the  farm  products  of  its 
members  direct  to  consumer,  such  as 
a  cooperative  milk  distributing  plant 
or  cattle  selling  association.  Is  li- 
able for  payment  of  the  tax  If  it 
buys  these  farm  products  from  Its 
members,  but  it  is  not  liable  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax  if  it  acts  only 
as  agent  for  its  members.  All  co- 
operative marketing  associations 
which  sell  their  farm  products  to 
distributors,  jobbers  or  retailers 
for  resale  are  exempt  from  the  tax. 

Every  vendor,  as  defined  in  the 
sales  tax  law,  must  file  with  the  De- 
partment of  Revenue  on  or  before 
April  1,  1933,  a  return  under  oath 
or  affirmation  of  the  gross  income 
arising  from  sales  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  during  the  period 
from  September  1,  1932  to  February 
28,  1933.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
Is  to  be  computed  by  the  taxpayer 
and  paid  at  the  time  the  return  is 
filed. 


NOTICE    TO    READERS    OF 

"KEYSTONE    COOPERATION" 

UeoauHC  of  the?  program  of  retrench- 
ment in  the  cost  of  the  State  Govern- 
ment, the  i.^suing  of  "Keystone  Coopera- 
tion" as  a  separate  publication  has  been 
discimtinuod.  The  Departnvnt  of  Agri- 
cultiire  will  present  in  this  Weekly  News 
Bulletin  some  of  the  material  which 
would  ordinarily  be  published  in  "Key- 
Btone  Cooperation."  This  set-up  is  an 
illustration    of   the   new    plan, 

IF  YOU  HAVE  NX)T  BEEV  receiving 
the  Department's  Weekly  News  Bulletin 
in  the  past  and  feel  that  you  will  have 
particular  use  for  it  in  the  future,  please 
return  the  face  of  the  envelope  in  which 
this  issue  was  mailed,  tog-^her  with 
your  note  thereon  stating  your  desire 
(o  be  placed  on  the  Weekly  News  Bul- 
letin mail  ng  list.  Mail  your  letter  to: 
George  F.  Johnson,  F^ditor,  Department 
of   Agriculture,   Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 
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Prospects  of  Small  Fortunes  Fade 

As  Rabbit  Companies  Go  Bankrupt 


Instead  of  small  fortunes,  many 
people  who  dove  headlong  into  the 
rabbit  business  by  signing  the  widely 
promoted  buy-back  contract  and 
paying  as  much  as  $30  apiece  for 
breeding  stock,  are  now  reaping 
genuine  disappointment,  says  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Since  this  racket  is  still  heing 
worked,  the  Department  repeats  its 
warning  of  six  months  ago:  Beware 
of  agents  who  claim  that  big  money 
can  be  made  by  raising  domestic 
rabbits  under  the  buy-back  contract. 

The  Lehigh  Packing  Company 
witli  thousands  of  Pennsylvania 
"stock  holders"  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  with  liabil- 
ities reported  at  $4,000,000  and 
assets  listed  as  $300,000  including 
10,000  live  rabbits,  100,000  pounds 
of  rabbit  meat  and  7,000  bales  of 
rabbit  fur.  The  company  was  de- 
scribed in  the  courts  as  a  "gigantic 
fraud  with  its  books  in  a  chaotic 
condition." 

In  New  Jersey  one  company  is 
known  to  have  shut  up  shop  with 
the  hopeful  contract  signers  stand- 
ing helplessly  by  without  a  market, 
and  the  State's  Attorney  General  not 
long  ago  secured  injunctions  against 
two  other  companies  on  the  grounds 
that  their  contract  was  a  fraudulent 
security. 

"The  Department's  prediction  that 


the  buy-back  rabbit  scheme  provided 
at  best,  only  a  small  chance  to  make 
even  a  satisfactory  return  on  the 
investment,  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated," says  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture John  A.  McSparran.  "Ambigu- 
ous, one-sided  contracts  as  used  by 
these  rabbit  promoters,  are  essential- 
ly bad;  this  has  been  so  fully  and 
convincingly  proven  at  such  a  high 
cost  to  the  unsuspecting  citiizen  that 
contracts  of  this  type  should  be  for- 
ever outlawed  as  legal  instruments." 

The  Department  recognizes  the 
legitimate  rabbit  business  as  being 
just  as  worthy  of  recognition  and 
encouragement  as  any  pure  bred  live- 
stock or  poultry  industry  and  regrets 
that  promoters  have  made  such  a 
costly  racket  of  it.  However,  recent 
experience  should  not  discourage  the 
person  who  has  a  real  interest  in 
rabbit  breeding.  As  the  Depart- 
ment advised  last  Spring,  "By  far 
the  best  plan  Is  to  buy  at  nominal 
prices,  a  few  well-bred  rabbits  from 
recognized  breeders  and  start  with 
a  conservative  investment  of  cash. 
The  business  can  then  grow  with 
experience." 

Cooperative  selling  agencies  are 
being  formed  to  do  honestly  what 
some  of  these  racketeers  promised 
to  do,  the  Department  reports,  and 
also  explains  that  "naturally  some 
honest  breeders  will  also  conduct  an 
honest  selling  arrangement  helpful 
to  small  producers." 


Urge  Beekeepers  To 

Look  For  Foulbrood 

The  apiary  section  of  the  State 
bureau  of  plant  industry,  is  advising 
beekeepers  not  to  hold  over  winter 
colonies  affected  with  American  foul- 
brood  since  a  single  diseased  cell 
now  is  sufficient  to  cause  weakness 
and  robbing  of  the  colony  before  it 
can  be  treated  successfully  In  the 
Spring. 

The  bureau  urges  beekeepers  to 
look  for  diseased  cells  and  to  send 
suspicious  samples  to  Harrisburg  for 
determination.  If  American  foul- 
brood  is  present  this  Fall,  burning  is 
recommended  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  infection. 


Mercer,  8,0S9;  Mifflin,  2.852;  Monroe,  2,889; 
Montgomery,  14,247;  Montour,  1.239;  North- 
ampton, 8,839;  Northumberland,  6,313;  Perry, 
3,531;    Pike,    1,272;     Potter,    1,884. 

Schuylkill,  12,545;  Snyder,  1.797;  Somerset, 
8,538;  Sullivan,  941;  Susquehanna,  4,295; 
Tioga,  3,405;  Union,  1,517;  Venango,  6,084; 
Warren,  3,529;  Washington,  15,293;  Wayne, 
3,983;  Westmoreland,  19,622;  Wyoming.  2,154; 
York,    11,702. 


457,135  Dogs  Licensed; 

$30,000  Damages  Paid 

A  total  of  457,135  dog  licenses 
have  been  Issued,  17,895  uncontrol- 
led dogs  killed,  1,971  dog  owners 
prosecuted,  and  1,241  dog  damage 
claims  amounting  to  $29,751.27  paid 
this  year  to  date,  according  to  the 
latest  report  from  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Comparing  this  report  with  the  re- 
Port  on  the  corresponding  date  a 
year  ago.  it  is  found  that  this  year 
18,921  fewer  dogs  have  been  li- 
censed, 2,490  more  uncontrolled 
dogs  have  been  killed,  1,831  fewer 
•log  owners  have  been  prosecuted, 
^nd  $4,912.35  less  In  damage  claims 
has  been  received. 

The  number  of  1932  dog  licenses  Issued  by 
countiPs  follows:  Adams.  3,279;  Allegheny, 
^0  278;  Armstrong,  7,342;  Beaver,  6,979; 
«edfor(l,  5,493;  Berks,  16,023;  Blair.  10,348; 
Bradford,    5,522;    Bucks,    7,185;    Butler,    7,621. 

Umbria.  14,087;  Cameron,  430;  Carbon, 
*J77;  Centre,  4,141;  Chester,  11.836;  Clarion, 
'•'27;  Clearfield,  5,866;  Clinton.  2,657; 
toluinhia.  4,851;  Crawford,  7,171;  Cumber- 
'anH,  .'■,,234. 

Dauphin.  10,499;  Delaware,  9,731;  Elk, 
*;3»7;  Erie,  9,871;  Favette,  11,519;  Forest, 
'18;  Franklin,  4,932;  Fulton,  1,706;  Ore«ne, 
♦•387;    Huntingdon,    4,350;    Indiana,    7,429. 

J'florson.  4,651;  Juniata,  1.719;  Lacka- 
fiVi'!?'  ^^377;  Lancaster,  15,000;  Lawrence, 
°'^\T;  Lebanon,  6,528;  Lehigh.  8,523;  Luzerne, 
17,000;    Lycoming,    7,037;     McKean,     8.942. 


Farm  Prices  Steady 

After  July  Advance 

Farm  prices  held  relatively  steady 
during  early  August  after  the  June- 
July  advance,  according  to  reports 
made  to  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service. 

Eggs,  butter,  wheat,  corn,  hogs, 
and  hay  advanced  slightly  while 
buckwheat,  oats,  potatoes,  apples, 
beef  cattle,  lambs  and  chickens 
dropped  somewhat  under  the  July 
15  level. 

The  price  Index  stood  on  August 
15  at  69,  four  points  above  the  low 
point  of  the  year  reached  on  June 
15. 

The  price  situation  during  the 
past  three  months  follows: 

June  July  August 

Commodity                        15  15  15 

Eggs    por    doz 141  .160  .190 

Butter    por    lb 20  .20  .21 

Wheat    per    bu 56  .49  .55 

Buckwheat    per    bu.     42  ,44  .42 

Corn   per   bu 41  .41  .43 

Oats   per  bu 31  .31  .29 

Potatoes    per    bu 50  .75  .70 

Apples    per   bu 1.05  .90  ,65 

Beef    cattle    per    100     lbs.      4.50  5.20  5.00 

Hogs    per    100    lbs 4.20  4.90  5.10 

Calves   per    100    lbs 6.50  6.00  6.00 

Lambs  per   100    lbs 5.20  5.10  6.00 

Chickens    per    lb 158  .155  .152 

Hay   per   ton    9.10  9.10  9.70 

Wool    per    lb 10  .10  .10 

Index   of  farm   prices 

United     States     52  57         59 

Pennsylvania     65  69         69 

Prices   farmers   pay 

United    States    110  109  108 

Farmers    purchasing    power 

United    States    47  52         55 

Pennsylvania     59  63         64 


Stealing  Farm  Produce 

Is  Costly  OflPense 

stealing  farm  property  is  a  most 
serious  offense  In  Pennsylvania, 
carrying    a    maximum    fine    of    $500 


and  a  jail  sentence  of  three  years, 
says  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Reports  have  reached  the  Depart- 
ment that  in  certain  sections,  "raids" 
on  farmers'  potato  patches,  fruit 
orchards,  etc.,  are  becoming  more 
frequent  and  destructive. 

"The  laws  are  clear  and  specific 
In  dealing  with  this  type  of  lawless- 
ness and  all  farmers  should  report 
cases  of  marauding  to  the  proper 
local  or  State  police  officials  Im- 
mediately," the  Department  advises. 

The  General  Assembly  passed  in 
1925,  the  Farm  Stealing  Act  which 
provides: 

"That  if  any  person  not  b:ing  the  pre.sent 
owner  thereof  shall  wilfully  and  unlawfully 
steal,  take,  or  carry  away  or  be  engaged  in 
stealing,  taking,  or  carrying  away  anv  kind  of 
property  whatsoever  growing  or  being  on  the 
land  of  another,  every  such  person  so  offending 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  guilty  of 
larwny  and  be  sentenced  to  pav  a  fine  not 
exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  and  to 
undergo  imprisonment  by  sepsirate  or  solitaiy 
confinement  at  labor  not  exceeding  three  years." 


KEYSTONE    COOPERATION 


Farm  Credit  Paper 

Commands  Premium 

"Farmers'  short-term  agricultural 
paper  has  never  before  commanded 
the  premium  in  the  financial  world 
ahead  of  the  short-term  notes  of  our 
large  municipalities  and  states  as  it 
has  during  the  last  three  months 
when  discriminating  investors  have 
shown  a  marked  preference  for  the 
obligations  of  the  man  on  the  land 
as  refiected  in  the  demand  for  Inter- 
mediate Credit  Bank  debentures," 
stated  E.  H.  Thompson,  president 
of  the  Federal  Intermediate  Credit 
Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass.  "During 
the  last  few  months  these  banks 
have  been  able  to  sell  nearly  $50,- 
000,000  of  debentures,  the  source  of 
the  banks'  loanable  funds,  and  these 
were  many  times  over  subscribed 
with  the  lowest  rates  prevailing  of 
any  time  In  the  history  of  these  in- 
stitutions." 

"The  Springfield  bank  has  dis- 
counted farmers'  notes  since  It  was 
organized  In  1923  amounting  to 
$12,809,920  mostly  through  agricul- 
tural credit  corporations  and  to  a 
limited  extent  through  local  banks. 
I  can  unqualifiedly  say  that  we 
have  found  farmers'  notes  offered 
through  the  medium  of  agricultural 
credit  corporations  here  in  the  north- 
eastern states,  safe.  There  Is  a  large 
field  of  service  in  this  line  of  en- 
deavor in  cooperation  with  local 
banks   and    farm    organizations. 

"We  are  In  an  area  where  our 
markets  are  near  at  hand  and  few, 
if  any,  the  farm  products  are  stored 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  Spring- 
field bank  has  made  loans  on  farm 
commodities  stored  In  acceptable 
warehouses  to  farmers'  cooperative 
marketing  associations  amounting 
to  $36,707,699  without  one  penny 
loss. 

"Financing  of  commodities  is  an 
alto.qether  different  matter  from 
that  of  production  credit.  Some  of 
this  financing  has  been  done  jointly 
with  commercial  banks  of  this  dis- 
trict and  such  a  program  has  been 
found  satisfactory.  While  each 
commodity  has  been  given  indi- 
vidual consideration  and  no  set  pro- 
cedure can  be  established,  our  ex- 
perience Indicates  that  not  only 
must  extraordinary  care  be  used  In 
seeing  that  the  commodity  Is  care- 
fully appraised  in  the  first  instance, 
but  that  the  cooperative  marketing 
association  has  a  sound  program  for 
the  disposal  of  Its  products.  Just 
because  an  article  Is  properly  pro- 
cessed and  stored  does  not  mean  that 
It  will  sell." 
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Many  Opportunities  Reported  for 

Expanding  Eastern  Egg  Markets 


There  are  probably  more  chances 
for  development  of  greater  efficiency 
In  production,  and  of  wider  markets, 
in  the  egg  business  than  most  other 
lines  of  agricultural  endeavor,  says 
the  bureau  of  markets,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture.  In  sup- 
port of  this  belief,  the  Bureau  lists 
the  following  interesting  facts: 

Fully  50  per  cent  of  all  eggs  going 
to  market  are  below  the  two-ounce 
standard  which  the  housewife  com- 
monly refers  to  as  "nice,  large  eggs." 

Eggs,  a  big  proportion  of  which 
are  below  standard  weight,  are  be- 
ing produced  in  Pennsylvania  at  the 
annual  rate  of  only  90  per  laying 
hen.  In  contrast  to  this,  last  year 
1,256  hens  receiving  certificates  in 
the  record  of  performance  work  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau,  laid  an  aver- 
age of  234  eggs  and  these  eggs  av- 
eraged more  than  two  ounces  each. 
Compared  to  the  ordinary  laying 
hen.  these  R.  O.  P.  birds  are  return- 
ing a  substantial  profit  to  their 
owners  despite  the  depression. 

Quality  is  the  cornerstone  of  a 
successful  egg  business.  Every 
housewife  who  has  broken  a  bad  egg 


into  a  costly  cake  mixture,  appre- 
ciates this  more  than  words  can  tell. 
A  fruit  grower  can  easily  "live 
down"  the  sale  of  a  few  wormy  ap- 
ples, and  the  dairyman  a  few  quarts 
of  sour  milk,  but  let  the  poultryman 
sell  a  few  "bad"  eggs  and  he  is  al- 
ways remembered  for  it.  One  such 
egg  will  discourage  a  consumer  from 
eating  a  dozen  of  the  very  finest 
ones  produced.  The  value  of  can- 
dling and  grading  to  eliminate  every 
possible  chance  for  rotten  eggs  to 
get  into  trade  channels,  is  therefore 
apparent. 

Since  1920,  the  receipts  of  se- 
lected quality  eggs  in  New  York  City 
are  estimated  to  have  increased 
from  one-twentieth  to  almost  one- 
half  of  the  total.  In  the  past,  large 
quantities  of  these  fine  eggs  came 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  due  to  the 
great  care  exercised  there  in  the 
production  and  marketing.  Now 
Pennsylvania  poultrymen,  through 
their  selection  of  fiocks,  adoption  of 
standard  egg  grades,  establishment 
of  egg  auctions,  etc.,  are  beginning 
to  meet  successfully  this  Western 
competition. 


Tomatoes  Lead  as 

Canning  Crop 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  tomato  was  in- 
troduced into  North  America.  It 
was  grown  for  several  years  as  an 
ornamental  plant  only  and  not  until 
1834  was  it  used  as  a  vegetable.  By 
1844  it  had  acquired  wide-spread 
popularity. 

The  tomato  is  now  regarded  as  the 
king  of  vegetable  garden  crops  and 
is  the  most  important  canning  crop 
grown,  says  H.  A.  Hanemann,  mar- 
ket analyst,  bureau  of  markets. 

He  explains  that  in  addition  to 
the  extensive  canning  of  whole  to- 
matoes, enormous  quantities  of  to- 
matoes are  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  canned  soups  and  catsup 
and  the  preparation  of  tomato  sauces 
for  baked  beans,  spaghetti  and 
macaroni.  In  recent  years,  with  the 
discovery  that  the  tomato  is  rich  in 
Vitamin  C,  a  vitamin  which  was  pre- 
viously discovered  in  the  juice  of 
the  orange  and  which  was  found  to 
vanquish  the  dreaded  scurvy,  a  tre- 
mendous industry  has  developed  in 
canning  the  juice  of  the  tomato. 
Tomato  juice  is  now  as  commonly 
accepted  in  the  well  planned  diet  as 
orange  juice  and  is  widely  used  as 
a  drink  for  infants  and  small  chil- 
dren. Few  vegetables  have  the 
range  of  uses  as  does  the  tomato. 


promote  the  use  of  milk  as  a  contribution  to 
public  health.  He  is  especially  concerned 
about  the  health  of  children  in  cities  who  are 
bein^  denied  a  full  ration  of  milk  as  a  means 
of   family   economizing. 

"The  position  of  some  other  health  officers 
!s  difficult  to  understand.  Some  have  expressed 
the  belief  that,  because  milk  and  cream  are 
received  in  their  municipalities  from  all  over 
the  United  States,  the  inspection  provided  for 
in  the  new  milk  act  is  impracticable.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  there  is  no 
?xcuse  for  goingr  beyond  a  limited  milk  shed 
for  supplies  and  that,  if  a  procedure  of  limiting 
the  milk  shed  is  invoked,  inspection  would  be 
greatly  facilitated,  its  cost  reduced  and  the 
public  interest  served.  We  are  hopeful  that 
the  viewpoint  expressed  by  the  president  of 
the  Health  Officers'  Association  will  gradually 
become  the  policy  of  milk  inspection   services." 


Health  Officers  Should 

Promote  Milk  Use 

William  B.  Duryee,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  New  Jersey,  In  his  bi- 
monthly "State  Department  Service," 
recently  published  the  following  in- 
teresting editorial: 

"At  a.  recent  conference  on  milk  problems, 
President  Chandler,  of  the  State  Health  Officers' 
Association,  expressed  a  viewpoint  on  the  du- 
ties of  health  officers  which  is  rather  novel 
"id  refreshing.  Instead  of  looking  upon  milk 
'rom  the  purely  negative  viewpoint  as  a  pos- 
'ible  carrier  of  disease,  Mr.  Chandler  believes 
that  health    officers   should   do   their  utmost   to 


Not  All  Dog  Bites 

Are  Dangerous 

A  dog  bite  from  an  animal  that 
does  not  have  rabies  is  not  danger- 
ous, says  a  statement  from  the  bu- 
reau of  animal  industry,  Pennsylva- 
nia Department  of  Agriculture.  "In 
fact  it  Is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a 
wound  inflicted  by  a  rusty  nail,"  the 
bureau  explains.  "The  wound  may 
be  cauterized  with  hartshorn  (strong 
ammonia)  after  which  the  person 
should  see  a  physician.  Never  have 
a  dog  that  bites  you,  shot,  other- 
wise you  will  never  know  if  It  had 
rabies  at  the  time  of  the  bite  or  not. 
The  dog  should  be  kept  confined  un- 
der observation  for  ten  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  will  either  show 
definite  symptoms  or  gain  a  clean 
bill  of  health. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  founda- 
tion for  the  belief  that  persons  bit- 
ten by  a  dog  which  months  later  be- 
comes rabid,  may  contract  the  dis- 
ease. The  animal  must  be  afflicted 
at  the  time  the  victim  is  bitten. 
Rabies  is  more  common  In  early 
spring.  The  idea  that  it  Is  more 
prevalent  In  Dog  Days  is  absolutely 
Incorrect.  Heat  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Every  animal  or  person  bit- 
ten by  a  rabid  dog  does  not  neces- 
sarily develop  the  disease.  Accord- 
ing to  one  authority  only  15  per  cent 
of  those  so  bitten  and  not  treated 
have  hydrophobia.     This  is  an  hys- 


terical age  and  persons  of  a  highly 
nervous  temperament  and  excitable 
disposition  when  bitten  even  by  a 
normal  dog  sometimes  exhibit  symp- 
toms comparable  to  rabies  because 
they  permit  their  minds  to  be  terri- 
fied by  fear  of  possibilities.  Such  a 
condition  is  called  Lyssophobla. 
When  a  diagnosis  of  rabies  is  made 
on  the  dog,  the  individual  should  go 
at  once  to  a  physician  for  treat- 
ment." 


Imitates  Maple  Syrup 

and  Pays  $60  Fine 

An  enthusiastic  merchant  in 
Northastern  Pennsylvania  recently 
attempted  to  "rush"  the  maple  syrup 
season  by  imitating  the  product  and 
selling  it  for  the  real  article.  The 
State's  pure  food  agent  caught  him. 
The  case  was  taken  into  court  and 
a  guilty  verdict  carrying  a  $60  fine 
and  costs,  resulted. 


28  Violate  Law  in 

Sale  of  Popsickles 

Popslckles,  sherbet  and  water  ice 
must  be  sold  from  the  containers  of 
their  manufacturers,  and  not  from 
the  containers  and  cabinets  of  other, 
frequently  more  widely  advertised 
names,  says  the  bureau  of  foods  and 
chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  law  specifically  requires  this 
as  a  protection  to  the  public  and  to 
the  manufacturer  of  widely  known 
brands  of  various  ice  cream  products. 

Twenty-eight  dealers  were  prose- 
cuted during  the  past  month  for  dis- 
regarding this  important  provision 
of  the  State  law. 


Crop  Prospects  Fall 

Below  1931  Harvests 

Dry,  hot  weather  during  the  past 
summer  in  many  localities  has  cut 
the  yield  of  field  crops  so  that  the 
total  production  for  the  State  will 
be  far  below  the  1931  harvest,  says 
the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service. 

The  September  1  forecast  com- 
pared to  the  estimated  1931  produc- 
tion, follows: 

September        Estimated 
1,  1932  1931 

CROP  Unit        forecast  production 

Corn     bus.      46,916,000      62,766,000 

Winter     Wheat     bus.      13,335,000      19,756,000 

Oats     bus.      23,600,000      28,143,000 

Barley    bus.        1,633,000        1,590,000 

Rye    bus.        1,588,000        2,025,000 

Buckwheat     bus.        2,190,000        3,483,000 

Potatoes     bua      19,897,000      26,549,000 

Tobacco  lbs.       42,100,000      57,669,000 

Tame  hay   tons        2,619,000        3,154.000 

Apples     (total)      bus.        9,850,000      14,000,000 

Peaches      bus.         1,729,000        2,660,000 

Pears      bus.  413,000  470,000 

Grapes   tons  28,310  30,600 


County  Fair  Schedule 

Nine  fairs  are  scheduled  for  the 
week  of  September  26,  according  to 
the  dates  made  known  to  the  bureau 
of  statistics  and  information,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  include: 

County  Place  Date 

Bucks   Doylestown    Sept.   27-Oct.    1 

Carbon   Lehighton    Sept.  27-Oct.     1 

Columbia   Bloomsburg   Sept   27-Oct.     1 

Crawford   Connoaut      Lake  Week  of  Sept  26 

Erie    Edinboro   Sept.   29-Oct.    1 

Erie  North   East  Sept.  29-Oct    1 

Fayette  Dawson    Sept   26-Oct.     1 

Franklin  Chambersburg Sept    27-29 

Siillivan   Porksville    Sept   28-Oct.     1 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show— Harrisburg— January  16-20, 1933 
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87  Poultrymen  Enter  1425  Birds 

in  Second  Egg  Laying  Contest 


Ninety-five  pens  from  87  poultry- 
men,  most  of  whom  are  Fennsyl- 
vanians,  are  entered  in  the  Second 
Official  Egg  Laying  Contest  to  open 
here  October  1.  according  to  W.  S. 
Hagar,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. There  are  16  more  pens  and 
two  more  breeds  than  were  entered 
in  the  contest  a  year  ago.  Several 
poultrymen  have  entered  either  two 
or  three  pens. 

The  preliminary  entry  list  follows: 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 
Adamstown  Breeding  Farm,  Adamstown, 
Pa  •  Blair's  Poultry  Kami,  Ri.  D.  2,  Ruffs  Dale, 
Pa'  C.  H.  Baker's  Poultry  Farm,  Uniontown, 
Pa  •  L.  C.  Beall,  Jr.,  Vashon,  Washington;  M. 
W  '  Bennett,  Schwenksville,  Pa. ;  BTownstowti 
poiiltn-  Farm,  Brownstown,  Pa.;  Edwin  Carey, 
R  d'  2,  Agosta,  Ohio;  Cedar  I.«dge  Poultry 
Fanii  Canton,  Pa.;  A.  B.  Clark  &  Son,  Doyles- 
towii  I'a.;  Cooperative  Breeding  &  Hatching 
Compariv,  Tiro.  Ohio;  F.  L.  Curkendall  &  Son, 
Newark'  Valley,  New  York;  Donegal  Fruit  & 
Poultn  Farm.  R.  D.  1,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  Egg  & 
Apple  Farm,  Trumansburg,   New  York. 

Famihill,  Sewickley  Heights,  Sewickley,  Pa.; 
Grand  View  Poultry  Farm,  Zeeland,  Michigan; 
Paul  U.  Guldln,  Yellow  Houjpe,  Pa>,;  W.  S. 
Hanna  k  Sons,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  J.  A. 
Hanson,  Corvallis,  Oregon;  W.  Heimberger  & 
Son,  Saltsburg.  Pa.;  F.  B.  Hershey,  24  Arling- 
ton Avenue,  Charlestown,  West  Virginia;  High- 
land Poultry  Farm,  Box  254,  South  Catasauqua, 
Pa.;  Hausman's  Poultry  and  Fruit  Farm,  R.  D. 
2,  Coopersburg,  Pa.;  Z.  D.  Horn.  Dunns  Sta- 
tion. Fa.;  Itiglenook  Poultry  Farm,  Concord- 
villf,  Pa.;  Ben  W  Jacobs,  R.  I>.  6,  Waynes- 
burg,  Pa.;  Kauder's  Pedigreed  Leghorns,  Spring- 
town  Koad,  New  Paltz,  New  York;  Kerlin's 
Poultr>'  Farm,  88  Wily  Street,  Ontre  Hall, 
Pa.;  Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N'.  J.; 
Keystone  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  R.  D.  1, 
Windsor,  Pa.;   Perrv  T.  Kistler,  Towanda,   Pa. 

Guj  A.  Leader,  R.  D.  2,  York,  Pa.;  J.  C. 
McCoy,  Jr.,  Emlenton,  Fa.;  McNees  Farms,  R. 
D.  2,  Coraopolis,  Pa.;  Thomas  Mack  &  Son, 
R.  D.  1,  West  Sunbury,  Pa.;  John  M.  Maitland, 
Hcrshiy,  Pa.;  Melhom  Fruit  &  Poultry  Farm, 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa.;  O.  R.  Misner,  Williamsport,  Pa.; 
Mount  jiope  Farm,  Williamstown,  Massachusetts; 
Mountain  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Liverpool,  Pa.; 
North  Poultry  Farm,  McAlisterville,  Pa. ;  North- 
land Farm.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Old  Master 


Poultry  Farm,  Stockton,  N.  J.;  Pa.  Poultry 
Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Pine  Springs 
Egg  Farm,  Dayton,  Pa.;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm, 
Morton,  Pa.;  Reeder's  Poultry  Farm,  Mount 
Union,  Pa.;  RentztePs  Leghorn  Farm,  Dover, 
Pa.;  Rinkor  Poultry  Farm,  Lehigh  Avenue, 
Catasaiiqua,  Pa.;  E.  A.  Robertson,  Graceton, 
Pa.;  Roselawn  Poul)try  FVrm,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Seidelton   Farm,  Washingtonville,   Pa. 

Shadylawn  Poultry  F'arm,  R.  D.  2,  Hughes- 
ville,  Pa.;  H.  L.  Shiearer  &  Son,  R.  D.  2,  York, 
Pa.;  H.  A.  Spalding,  Canton,  I'a.;  Swinn's 
Poultry  Farm,  Stemniers  Run,  Maryland;  Spring 
Valley  Stock  Farm,  R.  D.  1,  Paradise,  Pa.; 
Stroehlein  Bros.,  Quality  Poultry  Farm,  Mont- 
ville,  N.  J.;  O.  E.  Tanger,  R.  D.  2,  York 
Springs,  Pa.;  Taylor  Brothers,  Newtown,  Pa.; 
Tip  Top  Poultry  Plant,  H.  M.  Blake,  Honesdale, 
Pa.;  Toivonen  Ijoghorn  Farm,  Girard,  Pa.; 
Trexler  Farms,  Allentown,  Pa.;  Vandermast 
Farm,  Stemmers  Run,  Maryland;  HoUace  S. 
Walters,  Fairview,  Pa. ;  Walters  Leghorn  Farm, 
Vineland,  N.  J.;  Wayne  Poultry  Farm,  Milan- 
ville.  Pa.;  Welty  Bros.,  Woodcliffe,  R.  D.  1, 
Box  63B,  Short  Creek,  West  Virg;inia;  Wene 
Chick  Farm,  Vineland,  NL  J.;  Wliite  Leghorn 
Egg  Farm,  Hegins,  Pa.;  Wolfe's  Poultry  Farm, 
Milan,  Pa. ;  Woodside  Poultry  Farm,  Newtown, 
Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth   Rocks 

Cane  Poultry  Farm,  Rosemont,  N.  J. ;  Perry 
T.  Kistler,  Towanda,  Pa.;  K.  D.  Leather  &  Son, 
R.  D.  4,  Smithsburg,  Md. ;  A.  C.  Jones,  Poultry 
Farm,  Dover,  Delaware;  Potter  Poultry  Farm, 
Mifflintown,  Pa.;  Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Mor- 
ton. Pa. 

Rhode  Island   Reds 

Blair's  Poultry  Farm,  R.  D.  2,  RuflFs  Dale, 
Pa.;  L.  J.  Bender,  Allentown,  Pa.;  S.  C.  Bir- 
nhard  &  Son,  Birchardville,  Pa.;  Victor  Burkard, 
Barton,  New  York;  Louis  D.  Schaible,  Shiloh. 
N'ew  Jersey. 

White  Plymouth   Rocks 

Cooperative  Breeding  &  Hatching  Company, 
Tiro,  Ohio;  Five  Point  Poultry  Farm,  Lebanon, 
Pa. ;  Holtsapple  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatcherv, 
Elida,    Ohio. 

Australorps 
Sayre'ri    Electric    Hatchery,    Doylestowfh,    Pa. 
New  Hampshire  Reds 

C.  V.  Baker,  LeRaysville,  Pa.;  Hubbard 
Farms,  Walpole,  New  Hampshire;  Perry  T.  Kis- 
ler,  Towanda,  Pa.;  Nedlar  Farm,  Peterborough, 
New   Hampshire. 

Anconas 

Eriksen  Ancona  Yards,  R.  D.  3,  Schenectady, 
New  York;    Ivy   Hill   Farm,    Hellam,   Pa. 


Japanese  Beetles  Found 

In  Many  New  Areas 

Japanese  beetles  were  found  dur- 
ing the  past  summer  at  twenty  or 
more  different  locations  in  central 
and  western  Pennsylvania  outside  of 
the  present  quarantined  area,  accord- 
ing to  reports  reaching  the  bureau 
of  plant  industry,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  addi- 
tion, beetles  were  found  by  Federal 
authorities  as  far  north  as  Augusta 
and  Portland,  Maine,  as  far  west  as 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  as  far  south  as  Florence, 
South  Carolina.  As  a  result  of  these 
new  Infestations,  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  announced 
a  public  hearing,  October  4,  in  Wash- 
lnp;ton,  D.  C,  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  extending  the  Japanese 
beetle  quarantine  to  take  In  the 
newly  infested  territory. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately 
the  eastern  third  of  Pennsylvania  Is 
affected  by  the  quarantine,  con- 
sequently the  hearing  will  give  con- 
sideration to  enlarging  the  quaran- 
tine areas  which,  in  the  case  of  Penn- 
sylvania, would  most  likely  Involve 
the  greater  part  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Consideration  will  also  be 
given  to  the  modification  of  restric- 
tions now  Imposed  by  the  quaran- 
tine. 

"The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  the  basis  for  authority 
•n  the  conduct  of  this  work  as  far  as 
the  State  Itself  Is  concerned  and  co- 
operates with  the  Federal  Depart- 
inent  in  the  administration  of  both 
State  and  Federal  quarantine,"  R.  H. 
Bell,  director,  bureau  of  plant  In- 
dustry, explains.  "Consequently  the 
Department      is      vitally      concerned 


about  the  interests  of  those  Pennsyl- 
vania industries  affected  by  the 
quarantine  restrictions  and  would 
appreciate  their  suggestions.  The 
two  Important  considerations  are: 
First,   control   of   the   beetle   in   the 


State,  and  second,  meeting  such  re- 
quirements as  may  be  Imposed  for 
movement  of  plants,  farm  products 
and  various  other  commodities  with- 
in the  quarantined  area  and  from 
Pennsylvania  to  points  outside  the 
regulated  area.  Those  Interested 
should  either  communicate  with  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
direct  or  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Quarantine,  Washington,  D.  C,  pre- 
vious to  the  holding  of  this  hearing." 

Pennsylvania  Leads  In 
Quality  Celery  Growing 

No  other  section  of  the  United 
States  produces  celery  which  excels 
In  quality  that  grown  In  the  impor- 
tant producing  areas  of  Pennsylvania, 
according  to  the  bureau  of  markets, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Soils,  rich  in  humus,  produce 
a  grade  of  celery  which  is  thick  In 
stalk,  crisp,  tender  and  very  fine  in 
flavor.  The  green,  slightly  bleached 
stalk  of  celery  which  is  obtainable 
in  local  markets  is  superior  to  the 
bleached  yellow  stalk  from  distant 
areas. 

Celery,  which  Is  a  native  of  the 
Old  World  and  was  brought  to 
America  from  Europe,  has  become 
one  of  the  imjportant  specialized 
vegetable  crops  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  standpoint  of  acreage  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  celery, 
Pennsylvania  ranks  eighth  among 
the  states  of  the  Union,  being  ex- 
ceeded In  output  only  by  California, 
New  York,  Florida,  Michigan,  New 
Jersey,  Colorado  and  Ohio,  all  of 
which  have  much  greater  areas  of 
soil  adaptable  to  celery  growing  than 
has  Pennsylvania. 

County  Fair  Schedule 

According  to  reports  made  to  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  will  be  five  county  and  local 
fairs  held  in  Pennsylvania  the  week 
of  October  3.  The  locations  and 
dates  of  these  are  as  follows: 

County  Place  Date 

Lancaster     Millersville     .  ,  .    Oct.   fr-8 

Lvcoming     Hughesville     .  .  .    Oct.   4-8 

McKean      Port    Allegany    .    Oct.    6-8 

Washington      Burgettstown      .    Oct.   4-8 

York     York     ^.  .    Oct.   4^8 


Bovine  Tuberculosis  Infected  Areas 

Fast  Disappearing  From  Pennsylvania 


All  the  cattle  in  1260  out  of  the 
1565  townships  In  Pennsylvania  have 
been  tested  for  tuberculosis,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  report  from  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  townships  make  up  49  entire 
counties  and  174  townships  of  479 
In  the  remaining  18  counties,  out- 
side of  Philadelphia. 

Forty-eight  untested  townships  in 
thirteen  counties  are  signed  up  and 
awaiting  the  initial  test.  This  leaves 
but  257  townships  untested  and  un- 
signed, almost  100  less  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

During  July,  $127,816  was  paid  as 
indemnity  by  the  State  to  822  owners 
who  had  TB  reactors,  and  during 
August,  $62,346  was  paid  to  432 
cattle  owners.  Federal  indemnities 
amounted  to  $78,235  in  July,  and 
$54,762  in  August. 

Forty-six  counties  are  now  modi- 
fled  accredited,  meaning  that  the 
disease  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
one-half  of  one  per  cent.  These 
counties  are:  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Beaver,  Bedford,  Blair,  Bradford, 
Butler,  Carbon,  Cambria,  Cameron, 
Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton, 
Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie,  Fay- 
ette,    Forest,     Fulton,     Huntingdon, 


Indiana,  Jefferson,  Juniata,  Lawrence, 
Lycoming,  Luzerne,  McKean,  Mercer, 
Mifflin,  Montour,  Monroe,  Potter, 
Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susque- 
hanna, Tioga,  Union,  Venango,  War- 
ren, Washington,  Wayne,  Westmore- 
land and  Wyoming, 

Threei  additional  counties  have 
been  completely  tested,  but  as  yet 
are  not  modified  accredited.  These 
counties  are:  Franklin,  Lackawanna 
and  Pike. 

The  situation  In  the  remaining 
counties  is  as  follows: 


County 


Am 


*.?      J.? 


o 


Adams     6  3  12 

Berks      16  7  21 

Bucks     8  3  19 

Chester     13  1  43 

Cumberland    15  2  4 

Dauphin      14  6  3 

Delaware     8  1  17 

Greene    11  8  4 

Lancaster     7  34' 

Lehigh    10  2  3 

Montgomery     ....  11  ..  26 

Northampton    ....  4  9  4 

Northumberland     .  18  .  .  6 

Perry    8  ..  13 

Schuylkill     11  1  25 

Lebanon     2  7  8 

York     17  8  16 

Total     174  48  257 
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Many  Interesting  Facts  About  Apples 

Recalled  As  Harvest  Gets  Under  Way 


No  other  fruit  has  as  many  differ- 
ent uses  as  the  apple,  no  other 
group  of  the  consuming  public  has 
made  greater  use  of  the  apple  as  a 
food  than  Pennsylvanians,  and  no 
other  orchards  of  the  world  produce 
apples  of  finer  flavor  than  those  In  the 
Keystone  State,  according  to  market 
gpecialists  of  the  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  have 
brought  together  many  interesting 
facts  regarding  this  fruit. 

Apples  can  be  used  in  at  least 
thirty-two  different  ways  as  desserts; 
eighteen  ways  as  jellies,  preserves, 
butters,  relishes,  etc.;  six  as  breads; 
three    as    vegetables;     and     six     as 

qq  1  q /I  Q 

No  other  fruit  Is  more  closely 
associated  with  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  colonial  and  nineteenth 
century  Pennsylvania  than  the  apple. 
The  apple  butter  making  parties 
were  outstanding  social  events  of 
their  day  among  rural  people. 

Pennsylvania  horticulturists  have 
propagated  many  different  varieties 
of  apples,  the  two  best  known  at 
present   being   the    Smokehouse   and 


the  York  Imperial.  The  original 
Smokehouse  apple  tree  grew  near 
the  smokehouse  on  the  farm  of  Wil- 
liam Gibbons  in  Lampeter  Township, 
Lancaster  County.  The  first  York 
Imperial  tree  grew  by  the  roadside 
in  York  County. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
two  of  the  most  Important  products 
resulting  from  the  apple  harvest  in 
Pennsylvania  were  cider  and  apple 
butter,  largely  for  local  consump- 
tion; today  fruit  from  the  principal 
commercial  orchards  Is  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  birthplace 
of  modern  horticulture  and  today  is 
one  of  the  four  leading  apple  pro- 
ducing States,  being  exceeded  only 
by  Washington,  New  York  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

"Save  dollars  In  your  food  budget 
and  In  doctor  bills  by  using  lots 
of  fresh  apples  like  Grandmother 
used  to  do."  This  is  the  timely 
advice  coming  from  Pennsylvania 
orchardists,  home  economists,  and 
marketing  ofllclals,  as  the  apple  har- 
vest gets  well  under  way. 


New  Features  Listed 

For  State  Farm  Show 

The  addition  of  a  Baby  Chick  De- 
partment and  of  a  dressed  carcass 
division  in  the  Fat  Lamb  Depart- 
ment will  be  new  features  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  next  Jan- 
uary i6-20,  according  to  the  printed 
premium  list  now  being  distributed 
by  the  Show  Commission. 

Almost  7,000  cash  awards  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $37,000  are  being 
offered  at  the  coming  Show.  Numer- 
ous special  prizes  are  also  listed. 

The  competitive  section  of  the  ex- 
position will  be  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing Departments:  Horses,  sheep, 
swine,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  dairy 
products,  corn,  small  grains,  pota- 
toes, cigar  leaf  tobacco,  apples,  vege- 
tables, maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar, 
apiary  products,  wool,  eggs,  baby 
chicks,  poultry,  home  economics,  cul- 
tural arts,  and  sports. 


Eog 


Cholera  On 

Increase  in  State 

The  prediction  made  by  oflicials  of 
the  bureau  of  animal  industry,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture, 
two  months  ago  that  "hog  cholera 
losses  this  Fall  would  likely  exceed 
those  of  the  last  year,"  Is  unfortun- 
ately coming  true,  according  to  most 
recent  reports. 

Hog  cholera  has  increased  notice- 
ably during  the  past  month  with 
twenty  per  cent  more  cases  reported 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  this 
year  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1931.  The  Increasing  prev- 
alence of  the  disease  now  is  attrib- 
uted largely  to  the  smaller  propor- 
tion of  vaccinated  swine  on  farms. 
Only  4  8,507  animals  were  vaccinated 
tip  to  September  1  this  year  com- 
pared to  56,185  a  year  ago.  Another 
caupe  of  trouble  is  the  feeding  of 
table  scraps  to  unvaccinated  swine; 
this  is  generally  recognized  as  an 
extremely  dangerous  practice,  It  is 
explained. 

Bureau  officials  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  false  economy  of 
allowing  swine  to  go  unvaccinated. 
"Serum  prices,  they  say,  are  the 
lowest  in  years  and  protection 
against  hog  cholera  Is  just  as  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  swine  In- 
dustry now  as  ever  before.  The  safe 
and  sane  policy  to  follow  Is  to  vac- 
cinate. Prevention  is  the  only  way 
to  insure  a  swine  herd  against  the 
disease;  once  Infected,  there  Is  no 
^ay  to  save  the  Investment." 


No  New  Areas  Found 

Infested  By  Borer 

The  known  area  of  European  corn 
borer  infestation  has  apparently  not 
been  extended  beyond  the  line  of 
1931.  This  is  the  good  news  to  corn 
growers  announced  by  the  bureau  of 
plant  Industry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  located  in 
the  corn  borer  infested  area  have 
been  successful  In  their  battle  with 
this  insect  during  the  past  decade, 
the  bureau  explains.  While  extensive 
commercial  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  corn  crop  in  several  other 
states,  no  such  damage  has  occurred 
here.  Full  cooperation  among  farm- 
ers In  carrying  out  recognized  con- 
trol measures,  which  involve  prin- 
cipally the  complete  destruction  of 
all  corn  refuse,  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
work  In  this  State. 

From  1927  to  1931  Pennsylvania 
conducted  enforced  clean-up  of  corn 
refuse  in  the  most  heavily  infested 
area  of  the  State  as  a  means  of  con- 
trol and  to  demonstrate  the  effec- 
tiveness of  clean  farming  as  a  prac- 
tical control.  As  a  result  of  this 
work,  entomologists  are  convinced 
that  the  elimination  of  serious  corn 
borer  damage  is  largely  a  matter  of 
farm  practice  and  well  within  the 
practical  reach  of  Pennsylvania 
farmers.  From  experience  in  the 
northwestern  counties,  it  is  evident 
that  farmers  in  the  central  and 
southeastern  counties  will  need  to 
give  more  attention  to  cleaning  up 
corn  refuse  than  Is  their  present 
practice  If  they  hope  to  avoid  serious 


loss    when    the    corn    borer    reaches 
these  counties. 

With  the  removal  of  quarantines 
and  enforced  control  measures,  the 
European  corn  borer  passes  into  a 
class  with  certain  other  well  known 
Insects,  In  which  the  damage  suf- 
fered in  a  given  locality  will  be 
largely  measured  by  the  farming 
policies  and  practices  of  the  com- 
munity. 


County  Fair  Season 

To  Close  Soon 

The  county  fair  season  in  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  brought  to  a  close 
within  the  next  two  weeks  with  ex- 
hibitions scheduled  as  follows: 

County  Place  Data 

Greene    Carmichaels    Oct.   11-14 

Union    Lewisburg     Oct    11-14 

Venango    ....Franklin      Oct   19-21 


KEYSTONE  COOPERATION 


Farmer  Cooperatives 

Plan  Marketing  Tour 

Managers,  ofiicers,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  farmers  cooperative  associa- 
tions In  Pennsylvania  will  gather 
Thursday,  October  13,  for  a  tour 
covering  points  of  Interest  in  the 
Southeastern  section  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  tour  will  start  at  the  court 
house  in  Doylestown  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  October  13.  L.  P.  Satter- 
waite,  manager  of  the  Newtown  Co- 
operative; W.  F.  Greenawalt,  Coun- 
ty Agent  of  Bucks  County;  H.  N. 
Reist,  extension  agricultural  econo- 
mist, and  H.  D.  AUebach,  president 
of  the  Inter-State  Milk  Producers' 
Association,   will  speak. 

Thursday  afternoon  visits  will  be 
made  to  the  Doylestown  Egg  Auction 
and  to  the  Mushroom  growing  estab- 
lishment of  Lewis  Downing,  Down- 
ingtown. 

John  A.  McSparran,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  will  speak  at  the  din- 
ner meeting  In  West  Chester  on 
"Cooperatives  in  Relation  to  Farm 
Relief." 

Canning  operations  of  the  Mush- 
room Growers'  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion at  Kennett  Square  will  be  ob- 
served Friday  morning,  October  14, 
and  the  touring  cooperative  mem- 
bers will  hear  W.  H.  Maule,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Mushroom  Growers'  As- 
sociation, and  Dr.  F.  F.  Linlnger  of 
the  agricultural  economics  depart- 
ment at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College. 

A  sight-seeing  trip  around  Phila- 
delphia and  a  boat  ride  will  be  en- 
joyed in  the  afternoon. 

Early  Saturday  morning  the  tour 
will  end  with  a  trip  to  the  Philadel- 
phia terminal  markets. 


ATTENTION! 

County  Farm  Agents,  Teachers  of  Vocational 

Agriculture  and  Farm  Organization  OflScials 


The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  Farm  Show  Commis- 
sion filmed  many  Interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  1932  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show.  This  picture  entitled, 
"A  Visit  to  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,"  is  available  for  public  use. 

The  film  requires  only  12  minutes 
to  run  and  Is  in  the  standard  35  mm. 
and  also  the  16  mm.  (home  projec- 
tor) sizes.  The  party  using  the  film 
must  pay   the   return   transportation 


charge  which  will  be  not  over  20 
cents.     There  are  no  other  charges. 

Officials  of  the  Show  agree  that 
nothing  has  ever  been  done  before  to 
picture  more  adequately  the  tremen- 
dous size  and  popularity  of  this 
unique  exposition. 

Any  one  Interested  can  secure  full 
details  regarding  this  film  and 
others  covering  State  activities,  by 
writing  to  Joseph  A.  Berrier,  State 
Board  of  Censors,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Make  reservations  early. 
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Many  High  Record  Birds  in 

First  Egg  Laying  Contest 


A  hen  in  the  pen  of  New  Hamp- 
shire reds  entered  in  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Egg  Laying  Contest  by  Scott 
Poultry  Farm,  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
took  first  place  over  more  than  1,000 
birds  with  a  score  of  285.35  points. 
The  total  number  of  eggs  laid  by  this 
entry  was  286  during  the  327  days 
of  the  contest.  Three  other  birds 
laid  more  eggs  than  the  winning  hen 
but  they  fell  into  lower  ranks  be- 
cause fewer  points  were  credited  due 
to  smaller  eggs. 

A  single  comb  whl^e  leghorn  hen 
from  the  Great  Valley  Poultry  Farm, 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  won  second  place 
with  a  score  of  284  points  and  271 
eggs. 

Twenty-nine  of  the  highest  rank- 
ing birds  are  being  retained  at  the 
contest  during  October  since  there  is 
a  possibility  that  they  may  set  a  rec- 
ord of  300  or  more  eggs  In  365  days. 
The  poultry  farms  represented  In 
this  group  Include:  Scott  Poultry 
Farm;  Great  "Valley  Poultry  Farm; 
Mount  Hope  Farm,  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts;  Guy  A.  Leader,  R.  D. 
2,  York.  Pa.;  Northland  Farms, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Taylor 
Brothers,  Newtown,  Pa.;  C.  H.  Baker, 
Uniontown.  Pa.;  Toivonen  Leghorn 
Farm.  Girard.  Pa.;  Sayre's  Electric 
Hatchery,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

L.  L.  Cox.  Aldan,  Pa.;  Joseph  H. 
Suppan,  Catasauqua,  Pa.;  Smiley 
Farms,  Jackson,  Michigan;  Rentzel's 
Leghorn  Farm,  Dover,  Pa.;  Pratt 
Experiment  Farm,  Morton,  Pa.;  G. 
Henry  Hocker,  Milanville,  Pa.;  The 
Vandermast    Farm,    Stemmers    Run, 


Maryland;  Brownstown  Poultry 
Farm,  Brownstown,  Pa.;  Pine  Springs 
Egg  Farm,  Dayton,  Fa. 

The  twenty  leading  pens  In  the 
contest  which  just  closed,  according 
to  the  points  scored  during  the  327 
days,  are: 

Rentzel's  Leghorn  Farm,  Dover, 
Pa.,  2436.90;  C.  H.  Baker,  Union- 
town,  Pa.,  2424.75;  Joseph  H.  Sup- 
pan,  Catasauqua,  Pa.,  2414.25; 
Mount  Hope  Farm,  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  2377.75;  Pine  Springs 
Egg  Farm,  Dayton,  Pa.,  2372.60; 
Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Groton,  Massa- 
chusetts, 2328.20;  pen  10  of  the 
Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Morton,  Pa., 
2298.70;  Taylor  Brothers,  Newtown, 
Pa.,  2298.15;  Guy  A.  Leader,  York, 
Pa..  2292.90;  N.  W.  Bennett, 
Schwenksvllle,  Pa.,  2288.10;  G. 
Henry  Hocker,  Milanville,  Pa., 
2248.90;  McNees  Farms,  Coraopolis, 
Pa.,  2233.40;  Joachim  Breeding 
Farm,  R  I  v  e  r  t  o  n.  New  Jersey, 
2230.80;  Egg  and  Apple  Farm,  Tru- 
mansburg.  New  York,  2228.80;  Trex- 
ler  Farms,  Allentown,  Pa.,  2220.35; 
Wayne  Poultry  Farm,  Milanville, 
Pa.,  2220.30;  Thomas  Mack  and 
Sons,  West  Sunbury,  Pa.,  2214.20; 
J.  C.  McCoy,  Jr.,  Eralenton,  Pa., 
2196.30;  pen  77,  P.  T.  Kistler, 
Towanda,  Pa.,  2190.40;  Toivonen 
Leghorn  Farm,  Girard,  Pa.,  2170.75. 

The  above  pens  were  single  comb 
white  leghorns  with  the  exception  of 
that  from  Scott  Poultry  Farm  which 
was  New  Hampshire  red  and  pen  77 
of  P.  T.  Kistler  which  was  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock. 


Beekeepers  Join  in 
Statewide  Effort 

to  Curb  Diseases 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  A. 
McSparran  has  announced  that  the 
apiary  inspection  service  conducted 
by  the  bureau  of  plant  industry,  was 
concluded  for  the  193  2  season  on 
September  30.  As  has  been  the 
practice  in  the  Department,  an  effort 
was  made  this  year  to  confine  initial 
inspection  to  the  period  of  active 
honey  flow  during  which  necessary 
transferring  can  be  done  with  the 
greatest  safety  to  the  bees  and  least 
inconvenience  to  the  beekeeper.  Bee- 
keepers who  had  corrections  to  make 
were  advised  and  helped  In  every 
possible  way. 

"So  fuHy  and  willingly  did  bee- 
keepers cooperate  in  the  work  this 
ypar,  that  not  a  single  fine  for  failure 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
apiary  inspection  law,  was  necessary 
even  though  thousands  of  apiaries 
were  inspected,"  R.  H.  Bell,  bureau 
director,  explains,  In  a  report  on  the 
Work. 

He  describes  the  apiary  inspection 
work  as  "another  outstanding  case 
where  Pennsylvania  farmers  have 
Buccessfnlly  cooperated  with  the  De- 
partment in  carrying  out  an  exten- 
sive program  in  pest  control.  The 
five-year  program  of  corn  borer  con- 
trol concluded  last  year  was  equally 
successful  and  thoroughly  demon- 
strated that  Pennsylvania  farmers 
<^8^n  grow  corn  successfully  in  spite 
of  the  corn  borer.  In  like  manner, 
apiculture  can  and  Is  being  put  on 
a  safe  and  profitable  basis  by  Inex- 
pensive disease  eradication. 

"The  inspection  service  carried  on 
by  the  Department  in  administering 
'he  apiary  law  makes  this  Its  specific 
object  and  it  Is  very  gratifying  that 
the  work  should  have  such  effective 
cooperation  from  the  beekeepers 
throughout   the   Commonwealth.      It 


is  hoped  that  this  work  can  continue 
uninterrupted  next  spring,  at  which 
time  a  check-up  will  be  made  on  all 
apiaries  where  the  inspectors  found 
It  necessary  this  year  to  require  a 
certain  amount  of  clean-up  or  trans- 
fer work." 

Beekeepers  are  reminded  of  the 
folly  in  attempting  to  carry  diseased 
bees  over  winter  since  they  are 
almost  sure  to  die  before  spring  and 
In  addition  serve  as  a  serious  source 
of  spreading  disease  to  healthy 
colonies. 


Mushrooms  No  Longer 
Regarded  As  a  Luxury 

Once  a  rare  luxury,  the  mushroom 
has  now  become  a  reasonably  priced, 
delicacy  within  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  American  consumers, 
states  H.  A.  Hanemann,  market 
analyst  of  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  reason  for  this,  according  to 
Mr,  Hanemann,  is  that  mushroom 
growing  has  grown  into  a  vast,  highly 
specialized  industry  which  Is  provid- 
ing the  markets  with  the  choicest 
product  at  less  than  half  the  price 
prevailing  a  few  years  ago. 

He  explains  that  this  Is  distinctly 
a  Pennsylvania  contribution  to  the 
twentieth  century  menu  since  the  in- 
dustry not  only  originated  here  but 
the  State  is  still  the  source  of  about 
nine-tenths  of  the  entire  commercial 
crop  grown  In  the  United  States. 

Commercial  mushroom  growing 
began  as  a  sideline  at  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.,  about  37  years  ago  when 
two  carnation  growers  brought 
"brick  spawn"  from  England  for  the 
culture  of  mushrooms  In  the  space 
under  the  green  house  benches, 
which  had  previously  been  wasted. 
From  this  small  beginning  the  mush- 
room Industry  has  developed  Into  a 
business  which  requires  a  capital  In- 
vestment of  $10,000,000  for  mush- 
room  growing  houses  or  equipment 


and  the  undivided  attention  of  450 
growers.  The  annual  output  of  mush- 
rooms In  Pennsylvania  Is  roughly 
16.000,000  pounds  having  a  farm 
value  of  nearly  five  million  dollars. 
"At  one  time,  the  mushroom  w^is 
principally  used  as  a  garnish  for 
steaks  but  since  then  uses  for  it  have 
been  discovered  which  give  It  an 
Important  place  In  the  menu,"  the 
market  analyst  states.  "Sauted  mush- 
rooms or  broiled  mushrooms  are 
dishes  which  are  of  rare  delicacy  and 
are  widely  used  for  variety  in  the 
diet.  In  combination  with  eggs, 
mushrooms  make  choice  omelettes; 
they  are  very  valuable  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  chicken  a  la  king;  In  com- 
bination with  fried  bacon  and  broc- 
coli, mushrooms  make  a  tempting 
dish;  and  of  course  beefsteak  with 
mushrooms,  delights  the  palate  of 
the  civilized  world.  Fine  soups  may 
also  be  prepared  from  the  mush- 
room." 


Merchants  Fined  for 

Selling  Stale  Eggs 

Selling  stale  eggs  as  fresh  ones 
caused  the  greatest  number  of  prose- 
cutions under  the  food  laws  during 
September,  according  to  reports 
from  State  Food  Agents.  Eight 
dealers  plead  guilty  and  paid  fines 
In  Montgomery  and  Philadelphia 
Counties. 

In  Clinton  County,  a  merchant 
was  caught  attempting  to  sell  dried 
fruit  containing  sulphur  dioxide,  un- 
declared. Selling  butter  and  ice 
cream  so  low  in  grade  that  they  did 
not  meet  the  minimum  requirement 
of  the  food  laws,  caused  four  prose- 
cutions in  Blair  and  Philadelphia 
Counties.  Other  food  law  prosecu- 
tions during  the  month  were  reported 
from  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  Count- 
ies. 


Farm  Price  Index 

Remains  Unchanged 

The  Index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  important  agricultural 
products  remained  unchanged  In 
Pennsylvania  during  the  month  end- 
ing September  15,  according  to  the 
Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service. 

Prices  received  for  eggs,  wheat 
and  wool  Increased  somewhat  but 
prices  for  buckwheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
apples,  livestock,  chickens  and  hay, 
declined.  Other  prices  remained  un- 
changed. 

The  present  price  level  Is  31  points 
below  the  pre-war  level  while  the  in- 
dex of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
commodities  purchased  Is  still  six 
points  above  the  1910-1914  average. 

Farm  prices  in  Pennsylvania  are 
10  points  above  the  average  for  the 
entire  country. 

The  following  table  gives  the  farm 
price  for  the  principal  products  sold 
In  Pennsylvania  on  September  15, 
and  comparisons  with  a  month  before 
and  pre-war: 

Sept.  15 

average  August  Sept. 

1910-  15           15 

Commodity                           1914  1932  1932 

Eggs    per    dozen     254  .19  .22 

Butter   per   pound 30  .21  .21 

Wheat   per  bushol 94  .55  .56 

Buckwheat    per    buehel    ..         .71  .42  .41 

Corn    per    bushel     79  .43  .43 

Oats  per  bushel 46  .29  .28 

Potatoes    per    bushel 77  .70  .50 

Apples    per    bushel 60  .65  .55 

Beef   cattle    per    100    Ibe.       6.42  5.00  4.95 

Hogs   per    100   lbs 8.24  5.10  4.85 

Calves   per   100   lbs 8.28  6.00  6.00 

Lambe    per    100    Ibe.    ...       6.48  5.00  4.70 

Chickens  per   lb 138  .152  .145 

Hay   per   ton    15.41  9.70  9.50 

Wool    per    lb 21  .10  .13 

Index    all    farm    products 

United    States    100  59  59 

Pennsylvania      100  69  69 

Prices  farmers  pay 

United    States     100  108  106 

Farmers  purchasing  power 

United    States    100  85  66 

Petmsylvania     100  64  64 
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Hens  Lay  Eleven  Tons  of  Eggs  at 

Feed  Cost  of  Nine  Cents  per  Dozen 


The  birds  in  the  first  Pennsylvania 
Egg  Laying  Contest  just  closed,  con- 
sumed almost  40  tons  of  feed  and 
laid  over  11  tons  of  eggs  at  an  aver- 
age feed  cost  (exclusive  of  labor)  of 
9.2  cents  per  dozen,  George  F.  Shaw, 
supervisor  of  the  contest,  says  In  his 
report  to  Secretary  McSparran. 

The  total  feed  consumed  for  the 
year  included  laying  mash,  10  tons; 
scratch  grain,  18  tons;  fleshing  mash, 
9  tons;  oyster  shells,  2  tons;  grit, 
^  ton:  cod  liver  oil,  92  gallons;  and 
several  thousand  heads  of  cabbage. 
On  this  basis,  each  bird  during  the 
327-day  period  consumed  more  than 
20  times  her  weight  in  feed. 

The  feeding  schedule  as  outlined 
by  the  contest  supervisor  Included 
the  following:  (1)  Laying  mash  was 
kept  before  the  birds  at  all  times  by 
means  of  open  hoppers.  This  mash, 
which  cost  approximately  $35.60  a 
ton,  consists  of  300  pounds  No.  2  or 
better  corn  meal,  250  pounds  stand- 
ard wheat  bran,  100  pounds  standard 
flour  wheat  middlings,  100  pounds 
No.  2  ground  clipped  oats  (38  to  40 
lbs.),  100  pounds  meat  scrap,  50 
pounds  alfalfa  leaf  meal  (19%  to 
20%  protein),  50  pounds  fish  meal 
(.55%  to  60%  protein),  50  pounds 
dried  skim  milk,  (32 — 34%  pro- 
tein). 10  pounds  salt. 

(2)  Water  was  available  to  the 
laying  hens  constantly.  The  open 
water  pans  were  scrubbed  and  re- 
filled daily, 

(3)  Scratch  grain,  made  up  of  100 
pounds  cracked  yellow  corn,  100 
pounds  whole  wheat  and  15  pounds 
clipped  oats,  was  fed  once  dally  by 


scattering  In  the  litter  In  the  late 
afternoon.  This  feed  cost  $25.60  per 
ton. 

(4)  Fleshing  mash  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  yellow  corn  meal 
($26.00  per  ton),  rolled  oats  ($39.00 
per  ton)  and  condensed  buttermilk 
($2.75  per  cwt.)  mixed  barely  moist, 
was  fed  In  an  amount  that  the  birds 
would  clean  up  In  20  minutes.  A 
small  amount  of  cod  liver  oil  (85 
cents  per  gallon)  was  added  to  the 
mash. 

(5)  Cabbage  was  cut  and  fed  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  while  fresh 
lawn  clippings  were  made  available 
during  the  spring  and  summer. 

(6)  Oyster  shells  and  grit  were 
kept  before  the  birds  at  all  times  In 
self-feeding  hoppers. 

Wheat  straw  was  used  on  the 
fioor  and  litter  and  wood  shavings 
were  used  in  the  nest  as  nesting 
material. 

Artificial  light  was  utilized  in  the 
fall  and  winter  to  supplement  day- 
light, thus  providing  the  birds  a  13- 
hour  working  day  throughout  the 
year. 

A  hot  water  heating  system  was 
used  to  maintain  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture In  each  pen  throughout  the 
winter  months. 

"Every  effort  was  made  to  develop 
and  maintain  a  practical  feeding  pro- 
gram for  the  contest  birds,"  states 
Secretary  McSparran.  "This,  we  be- 
lieve, was  accomplished.  A  careful 
analysis  of  expenses  during  the  11- 
month  period,  shows  that  the  con- 
test was  able  to  average  over  205 
eggs  per  bird  with  a  feed  cost  of  only 
slightly  more  than  nine  cents  per 
dozen." 


Pears  Rank  High  as  a 

Pennsylvania  Fruit 

With  one  exception,  Pennsylvania 
produces  more  pears  than  any  other 
State  in  the  East,  says  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  aver- 
a2;e  crop  for  the  State  Is  more  than 
500,000  bushels. 

While  not  as  widely  advertised  as 
the  Keystone  State  apple,  the  tree- 
ripened,  locally  grown  pears  rank  as 
the  juiciest  fruit  produced  in  temper- 
ate climates,  the  Department  ex- 
plains. 

The  Kieffer  pear  which  is  prized 
for  canning,  for  spicing  and  for 
salads  has  been  harvested  during 
recent  weeks  In  abundance.  The 
variety  is  not  In  best  condition  for 
eating  raw  until  the  October  frosts 
develop  its  flavor.  The  Seckel, 
Clapp's  Favorite,  Sheldon  and  Beurre 
d'Anjou  are  other  varieties  obtain- 
able each  fall  in  most  local  markets. 
Each  of  these  varieties  Is  excellent 
for  eating  raw,  for  stewing,  for 
canning  or  for  salads.  The  most 
popular  early  fall  variety  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  undoubtedly  the  Bartlett. 
This  variety  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  choicest  pear  grown  and  is 
the  leading  commercial  variety  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Its  fine 
flavor  surpasses  that  of  all  other 
developed  varieties  and  it  is  excellent 
'or  rooking,  canning  and  salads. 
.  The  origin  and  history  of  the  pear 
•8  interesting.  It  grows  wild  through- 
out temperate  Europe  and  Western 
Asia  and  Is  one  of  the  world's  oldest 
Known    fruits.       Several    species    of 


pears  occur  wild  In  different  parts  of 
China,  Korea,  Manchuria  and  Japan, 
which  are  very  valuable  because  of 
their  resistance  to  disease,  notably 
the  blight.  Pure  representatives  of 
the  oriental  species  are  but  little 
cultivated  in  this  country  for  their 
fruit,  but  are  widely  used  as  stocks 
for  the  grafting  of  European  vari- 
eties most  of  which  are  susceptible 
to  blight. 

Practically  all  of  the  choicest  vari- 
eties of  pears  cultivated  In  America 
have  come  from  France  and  Belgium, 
and  unlike  the  apple,  except  for  some 
hybrids  from  Oriental  stock,  few 
varieties  are  of  American  origin. 
The  time  of  introduction  of  the  pear 
to  America  Is  not  definitely  recorded 
but  It  Is  likely  that  it  was  brought 
to  this  country  by  the  earliest  colon- 
izers, for  the  pear  has  always  been 
highly  prized  In  Europe. 


Sweet  Corn  Growers 

Suffer  Heavy  Loss 

When  the  corn  borer  scouts  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  In  the  field  this  past  summer, 
they  found  many  corn  plantings 
minus  the  European  corn  borer  but 
every  place  they  went  they  found  the 
corn  ear  worm.  Pennsylvania  con- 
sumers of  sweet  corn  later  on,  much 
to  their  disappointment,  made  the 
same  discoveries. 

Entomologists  explain  that  the 
corn  ear  worm  was  present  all  over 
the  State  this  year  and  that  growers 
of   sweet   corn    suffered   heavy   loss. 


The  Insect  has  been  considered.  In 
the  past,  a  pest  In  the  South  only, 
Its  northern  limit  of  activity  being  in 
Virginia.  The  two  unusually  mild 
winters  through  which  the  State  has 
passed  since  1930,  probably  accounts 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  insect  here 
this  year,  the  authorities  indicate. 


Crop  Prospects  Change 

Little  During  Month 

Crop  prospects  in  Pennsylvania 
have  not  changed  materially  during 
the  past  month,  according  to  the 
forecast  as  of  October  1,  made  public 
by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service. 

The  forecasts  for  oats,  barley, 
potatoes  and  hay,  were  Increased 
slightly  over  the  September  esti- 
mates, while  the  indicated  crops  of 
tobacco,  peaches  and  pears,  decreased 
somewhat.  Crops  in  which  the  fore- 
cast remains  unchanged  or  In  which 
the  August  forecast  Is  the  prelimin- 
ary estimate  for  the  year  Include 
corn,  winter  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat, 
apples  and  grapes. 

The  yields  of  most  principal  crops 
grown  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  are 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  below  the 
1931  production  and  In  many  cases 
are  somewhat  below  the  five-year 
average,  due  to  unfavorable  weather 
conditions. 

The  South-central  section  was  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  the  dry  weather 
resulting  In  the  corn  and  potato 
crops  being  practically  a  failure  on 
many  farms.  Other  sections  received 
adequate  moisture  with  a  result  that 
bumper  crops  are  reported. 

The  October  1  forecast  Including 
preliminary  estimates  for  winter 
wheat  and  rye  as  of  August  1,  are 
as  follows: 

Com      bus.  46,916,000 

Winter  wheat  bus.  13,335,000 

Oats    bus.  24,072,000 

Barley    bus.  1,775,000 

Rye    bus.  1,588.000 

Buckwheat    bus.  2,190,000 

Potatoes    bus.  20,685.000 

Tobacco     lbs.  40,837,000 

Tamp    hay    tons  2,668,000 

Apples     (total)     bus.,  9,360,000 

Peaches    bus.  1,676,000 

Pears     bus.  395,000 

Grapes    tons  23,310 


13,500,000  Beetles 

During  a  seven-week  period  this 
past  summer,  13,500,000  Japanese 
beetles  were  caught  in  472  traps  set 
on  smartweed  plots  In  Philadelphia. 


Poison  by  the  Ton 

Ten  tons  of  arsenate  of  lead  were 
applied  to  Infested  soil  in  Erie,  Pa., 
during  mid-September,  in  an  effort 
to  kill  the  Japanese  bettle  grubs  In 
the  soil.  An  Isolated  Infestation  of 
the  Insect  was  discovered  In  the  city 
two  years  ago. 


Certified  Tomato  Seed 

One  hundred  acres  of  tomatoes 
have  been  certified  for  seed  after 
careful  field  inspection  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture 
this  summer.  Samples  of  the  seed 
are  now  being  germinated  and  cer- 
tificates will  be  issued  to  the  'rrowers 
only  upon  favorable  germination  of 
the  seed.  The  varieties  include 
Marglobe,  Greater  Baltimore,  Globe 
and  Break  O'Day. 


Qemana   uecauje   oi   excellent  eaiiug 
quality.     They  are  equally  desirable 
'°'' taking  pies  and  apple  sauce. 
The  York  Is  principally  a  cooking 
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certifying  Pennsylvania-grown  plants 
feel  that  the  stocks  available  for  dis- 
tribution here  will  give  better  results 


volume  strictly  to  the  size  which  It 
can  efficiently  and  economically 
handle. 
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Unique  Educational  Features  Will 

Be  Seen  at  State  Farm  Show 


Hundreds  of  new  and  unique  ex- 
hibits, ranging  from  a  mechanical 
cow  to  a  baby  chick  show,  are  now 
being  arranged  as  educational  and 
entertainment  features  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Show,  scheduled  for 
next  January  16-20,  according  to 
Jolin  H.  Light,  director. 

At  recent  conferences,  representa- 
tives of  the  State  agricultural  asso- 
ciations presented  suggestions  for 
making  their  particular  departments 
of  the  next  exposition  more  interest- 
ing than  ever  before.  New  arrange- 
ments will  be  followed  in  many  sec- 
tions in  order  to  provide  a  more  im- 
pressive and  attractive  show. 

High  quality  crops  have  been  pro- 
duced in  most  sections  of  the  Com- 
monwealth with  the  result  that  the 
show  management  has  been  given 
every  assurance  by  county  agricul- 
tural officials  that  the  competitive 
exhibit  space  will  be  filled  to  capac- 
ity. Several  new  educational  set- 
ups will  be  seen  in  connection  with 
these  departments. 

The  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls  will 
be  back  again  with  100  fat  baby  beef 
steers,  fat  lambs,  chickens  and  farm 
crops.  The  farm  vocational  schools 
will  provide  44  demonstration  con- 
tests and  14  special  exhibits  in  addi- 
tion to  their  entries  of  crops  and 
poultry. 

Horseshoe  Pitching 

Horseshoe  pitching  contests  and 
one-act  play  competitions  are  being 
or  will  be  held  In  practically  every 


county  in  the  State,  so  that  especially 
keen  State  contests  are  expected  dur- 
ing the  Farm  Show.  The  entire 
judging  arena  will  be  reserved  I'or 
the  horseshoe  pitchers  one  full  eve- 
ning of  Show  week,  so  that  visitors 
may  see  Show  exhibits  and  livestock 
judging  during  the  day  and  not  miss 
any  of  the  horseshoe  pitching  events. 

More  than  1,200  head  of  pure-bred 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  horses 
and  swine,  and  over  3,000  chickens, 
turkeys,  ducks  and  geese,  will  be 
seen  in  the  livestock  and  poultry  sec- 
tions this  year. 

The  great  interest  taken  in  the 
approaching  exposition  by  commer- 
cial space  buyers  has  been  especially 
gratifying  to  Show  officials.  A  few 
of  the  former  dealers  and  merchants 
will  not  be  seen  at  the  1933  exhibi- 
tion but  more  than  an  equal  number 
of  new  exhibitors  have  purchased 
space,  so  that  the  commercial  de- 
partment will  provide  a  greater 
variety  of  displays  than  has  been 
seen  in  the  past.  More  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  booths  were  under  con- 
tract three  months  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Show. 

Of  special  interest  to  those  coming 
to  Harrisburg  next  January  will  be 
the  fact  that  the  parking  space  In 
the  back  of  the  Farm  Show  Building 
has  been  enlarged  and  the  grounds 
surrounding  the  building  have  been 
attractively  landscaped.  Reduced  rail- 
road fare  and  free  admission  will 
prevail  again  this  year. 


than  most  of  the  stock  now  being 
shipped  in.  Plant  buyers  are  cau- 
tioned, however,  to  accept  only  such 
stocks  as  bear  the  certification  tag 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Less  Tuberculosis 

Found  in  Swine 

Losses  suffered  by  swine  growers 
because  of  tuberculosis  Infection,  has 
been  noticeably  reduced  in  recent 
years,  according  to  ofllcials  of  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  late  as  1924,  more  than  15  per 
cent  of  all  swine  examined  by  govern- 
ment meat  inspectors  throughout  the 
country,  were  tuberculous.  The  per- 
centage has  declined  since  that  year. 

The  decrease  in  prevalence  of  the 
disease  In  swine  is  attributed  largely 
to  a  reduction  of  the  disease  among 
cattle  and  to  the  greater  attention 
being  given  to  tuberculosis  in  poul- 
try. 


apple.  Romes,  Northern  Spy  and 
Greening  are  all  excellent  for  eating 
raw  when  at  the  proper  stage  of 
maturity  and  are  equally  good  for 
cooking.  The  Delicious  is  an  espe- 
cially fine  eating  apple. 

Bureau  of  market  oflicials  advise 
that  to  secure  the  greatest  value  for 
the  consumer's  dollar,  apples  should 
be  purchased  in  larger  than  peck  or 
half  peck  lots.  Bushel  or  barrel  pur- 
chases of  winter  apples  are  more 
economical,  as  they  keep  in  any  cool 
cellar  or  attic  which  is  kept  above 
freezing  temperatures. 


Apple  Picking  Gives 

Work  to  Unemployed 

Hundreds  of  unemployed  men  and 
women  have  found  work  in  recent 
weeks  picking,  grading  and  packing 
apples  in  the  commercial  fruit  grow- 
ing sections  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
world-wide  trade. 

The  apple  yield  will  be  below  nor- 
mal but  the  fruit  is  highly  colored, 
Bweet,  juicy  and  unusually  free  from 
Insect  and  disease  Injury,  D.  M. 
James,  chief  fruit  inspector,  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture, 
reports. 

He  believes  that  during  the  next 
few  weeks,  Pennsylvania  housewives 
will  have  the  best  opportunity  of  the 
fall,  to  buy  a  winter  supply  of  apples. 
Fall  prices  are  generally  lower  than 
winter  prices,  and  furthermore,  apple 
prices  are  expected  to  advance  more 
than  usual  this  winter  due  to  the 
sub-normal  crop  in  all  important 
producing  states. 

Stayman,  York  Imperial,  Rome 
"sauty,  and  Delicious  are  the  prin- 
f'Jpal  winter  varieties  available  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  In 
northern  counties,  the  list  will  In- 
clude Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Green- 
jnff.  Stayman,  Rome  Beauty  and  De- 
Jicious.  Stayman  apples  are  in  great 
aemand  because  of  excellent  eating 
quality.  They  are  equally  desirable 
for  baking  pies  and  apple  sauce. 

The  York  is  principally  a  cooking 


Disease-Free  Berry 
Plants  Available 
From  Local  Growers 

The  propagation  of  carefully 
selected,  disease-free  raspberry  and 
blackberry  plants  is  a  new  but  ex- 
panding industry  in  the  Common- 
wealth, according  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  enterprise  has  grown  up  since 
the  passage  of  the  Plant  Pest  Act  of 
1927  which  made  it  unlawful  to  sell 
raspberry  and  blackberry  plants  un- 
less inspected  and  approved  by  the 
State.  The  danger  of  spread  of 
serious  plant  insects  and  diseases 
made  the  regulations  necessary, 
ofilcials  explain. 

Fifty-five  growers  in  seventeen 
counties  had  plantings  which  quali- 
fied for  certification  this  year.  The 
varieties  included  are  Cumberland, 
Plum  Farmer,  Ohio,  Hoosier  and 
Logan,  black  raspberries;  St.  Regis, 
Cuthbert,  Latham,  Adams  87,  Cay- 
uga, Herbert,  Chief,  and  Newburg 
red  raspberries;  Columbia  purple 
raspberries;  Eldorado,  Louden,  and 
Blower  blackberries. 

A  number  of  years  ago  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  best 
bramble  plants  were  those  shipped 
Into  Pennsylvania,  states  K.  W. 
Lauer,  plant  pathologist  In  the 
bureau  of  plant  Industry.  This  feel- 
ing still  persists  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  people,  but  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  inspecting  and 
certifying  Pennsylvania-grown  plants 
feel  that  the  stocks  available  for  dis- 
tribution here  will  give  better  results 


KEYSTONE  COOPERATION 


New  Fruit  Growers 

Cooperative  Formed 

By  H.  A.   Hanemann 

On  September  22,  a  new  coopera- 
tive fruit  marketing  association  was 
added  to  the  steadily  growing  list  of 
cooperative  commodity  marketing 
organizations  in  Pennsylvania.  On 
that  date  the  Cooperative  Fruit 
Growers  of  Adams  County  began 
packing  and  marketing  apples  for  its 
members  at  two  packing  houses 
located  at  Aspers  and  Seven  Stars. 

This  organization  which  is  incor- 
porated under  the  capital  stock  co- 
operative act  of  April  30,  1929,  is 
composed  of  27  fruit  growers  and 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000.  It 
was  sponsored  and  developed  by  the 
Adams  County  Farm  Bureau  after 
extensive  study  and  survey  of  the 
needs  of  the  fruit  growers  among  its 
membership,  but  Is  financed  and 
managed  entirely  by  its  grower  mem- 
bers. Its  members,  through  their 
marketing  contracts,  have  agreed  to 
deliver  130,000  bushels  of  apples  to 
the  association  during  this  first  sea- 
son, and  next  year  they  will  market 
peaches  as  well  as  apples  and  other 
tree  fruits  through  the  organization. 
Because  the  association  was  not  in 
a  position  to  start  operations  until 
after  the  middle  of  September,  no 
peaches  or  pears  have  been  handled 
this  year. 

The  Cooperative  Fruit  Growers  of 
Adams  County,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  has  been 
set  up  to  give  its  members  efficient 
service  in  the  packing  and  marketing 
of  their  fruit  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost.  The  packing  houses,  which  it 
operates,  are  leased  properties  en- 
tailing a  minimum  outlay  for  plant 
facilities.  A  system  of  grading  apples 
upon  receipt  at  the  packing  house, 
which  promises  to  cut  handling  and 
packing  charges  to  a  miaimum  and 
at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  basis  for 
operating  variety  and  seasonal  pools, 
has  been  worked  out  and  placed  in 
use.  A  grower  member  acts  ad  part- 
time  manager  of  the  association  and 
all  fruit  is  carefully  packed  under 
Federal-State  shipping  point  inspec- 
tion according  lo  United  States 
standard  grades.  U.  S.  No.  1  apples 
are  now  being  packed  for  sale  under 
the  official  Peuusyivania  quality  farm 
products  label  and  to  date  the  asso- 
ciation has  sold  practically  all  fruit 
packed  at  satisfactory  prices,  f.o.b. 
shipping  point. 

Since  the  association  has  started 
operations  it  has  received  numerous 
requests  from  non-member  growers 
to  pack  and  sell  fruit  for  them  and 
has  also  received  many  membership 
applications  from  such  growers. 
However,  as  the  facilities  which  the 
association  has  are  only  sufficient  to 
adequately  provide  for  the  needs  of 
its  original  27  members,  it  has  re- 
fused all  such  requests  and  applica- 
tions for  this  season  and  is  handling 
apples  for  members  only.  Consider- 
able expansion  in  its  facilities  and 
services  will  be  necessary  to  handle 
the  apples  for  non-members  who  now 
desire  to  join  the  cooperative  and  in 
accordance  with  sound  business 
practice,  the  association  in  its  Initial 
year  of  operation  Is  limiting  its 
volume  strictly  to  the  size  which  it 
can  efficiently  and  economically 
handle. 
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Peach  Growers  and  State  Cooperate 

To  Curb  Disease  Menace 


Less  than  fifteen  years  ago,  one 
of  the  greatest  worries  of  the  peach 
grower  was  that  most  preplexing 
disease  known  as  "peach  yellows," 
says  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  disease  was  common  through- 
out the  important  peach  growing 
counties  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  out  of  every  twenty-five 
trees  being  infected,  the  Department 
explains.  This  meant  that  the  trees 
were  not  profitable  and  would  soon 
die. 

Xo  control  measure,  such  as  spray- 
ing, could  be  found.  The  only  way 
out  was  to  discover  and  destroy  the 
infected  trees.  Starting  in  1921, 
this  plan  was  adopted  and  followed 
systematically  by  the  State  bureau 
of  plant  industry.  Over  287,000 
trees  were  inspected  In  15  counties 
that  year  and  out  of  that  number 
17, (too  were  found  infected.  These 
trees  were  marked  by  the  inspectors 
and  the  orchardists  removed  the 
trees  from  the  orchard.  For  eleven 
years,  this  plan   was  faithfully   pur- 


Food  in  Storage 

Sets  Low  Record 

With  the  exception  of  butter  and 
mutton,  a  sharp  reduction  in  amount 
of  food  in  cold  storage  compared  to 
a  year  ago,  was  reported  to  the  State 
Department  of  Af-^riculture  by  the 
sixiy-eight  licensed  warehouses  in 
Pennsylvania  recently.  In  several  in- 
stances, the  reduction  amounts  to 
more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  fish,  beef  and  veal 
sets  new  low  records  while  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  in  storage  is  more  than 
•T.OOO.OOO  dozens  less  than  a  year 
^Ko.  The  amount  of  eggs  "out-of- 
snel!"  held  in  storage  was  almost  a 
negligible  quantity  in  1915  but  since 
|hat  time,  the  increasing  use  of 
"roken  eggs  in  the  bakery  trade  has 
yesulted  in  the  storage  holdings 
jumping  almost  ten-fold.  The  peak 
J^as  reached  in  1930,  with  a  gradual 
lallmR  off  since  that  year. 

The  trend  in  amount  of  food  in 
forage  Is  indicated  by  the  following 
"Rures: 

Y  Food  In  Pa.  Cold 

/c   \*V  Storage  WarehouMt 

'^t-30)  (Poundt) 

1915  39,240.879 

1916  34,600,482 

1917  41,024,037 

1918  36,862,109 

1919  36,695,368 

1920  41,031,282 

1921  38,803,354 

1922  42,657,473 

1923  47,630,065 

1924  47,728,218 


sued  until  by  1931,  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  had  been  reduced  so  that, 
instead  of  one  in  twenty-five,  only 
one  in  a  thousand  trees  was  found 
infected. 

"This  is  practically  a  negligable 
amount,  providing  the  disease  can  be 
held  to  this  low  figure,"  R.  H.  Bell, 
director  of  the  plant  industry  bureau, 
explains.  "During  the  past  two  years 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  yellows  found  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  we  shall  ex- 
perience another  increase  In  1933. 
It  is  believed  that  the  drought  and 
high  temperature  which  prevailed 
during  the  past  year  favored  the 
spread  of  yellows." 

The  bureau  is  now  experimenting 
with  biennial  instead  of  annual  in- 
spections of  orchards,  in  the  hopes 
that  the  disease  can  be  held  in  check 
with  a  50  per  cent  saving  in  inspec- 
tion cost.  Officials  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  prevalence  of  the 
"yellows"  must  be  kept  under  two 
trees  per  thousand,  otherwise  the 
value  of  the  trees  lost  will  be  greater 
than  the  saving  in  inspection  work. 


Farm  Wages  Fall 

To  Pre- War  Level 

For  the  first  time  since  1911,  the 
average  farm  wage  with  board  in 
Pennsylvania  dropped  below  twenty- 
five  dollars  per  month  this  summer, 
according  to  records  in  the  Federal- 
State  Crop  Reporting  office. 

The  average  monthly  wage  paid  by 
farmers  (board  included)  on  July  1 
this  year  was  $22.50,  compared  to  a 
record  high  of  $53.30  in  1920,  $20.00 
in  1911,  and  $17.00  in  1902.  On  a 
daily  basis,  the  farm  wage  trend  was 
upward  from  86  cents  in  1902  to 
S3. 10  in  1920,  and  then  downward 
to  $1.25  this  past  summer. 

The  farm  labor  supply  and  de- 
mand situation  has  completely  re- 
versed itself  since  1928  when  there 
were  almost  two  jobs  open  to  every 
man  looking  for  farm  work.  Now 
there  are  almost  two  men  available 
for  every  job. 


1925  44,138,096 

1926  45,243,368 

1927  51,204,007 

1928  51,292,390 

1929  50,331.538 

1930  52,686,113 

1931  44,325,153 

1932  33,494,135 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  1932 
total  is  the  lowest  since  records  were 
first  required  in  1915. 


State  Famous  For 

High  Quality  Grapes 

The  table  grape  industry  which 
brings  this  delicious  fruit  by  the 
basketful  to  thousands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania homes  throughout  the  Fall,  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  ac- 
cording to  ofllcials  of  the  State  bu- 
reau of  markets.  Not  until  the  dis- 
covery and  introduction  of  the  Con- 
cord grape  in  1854,  was  a  compact 
bunch  grape  developed,  thus  making 
possible  the  present  table  grape 
trade. 

Pennsylvania  today  is  one  of  the 
leading  grape  growing  states  and 
produces  annually  more  than  20,000 
tons.  The  output  here  is  exceeded 
only  by  the  production  of  California, 
New  York,  Michigan  and  Ohio.  Be- 
cause of  the  favorable  climatic  and 
soil  conditions,  grapes  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States  grow  best  near 
large  bodies  of  fresh  water  and  for 
that  reason  the  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  centered  in  Erie  County. 
Larger  grapes  with  a  higher  sugar 
content  can  be  grown  in  that  section 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State. 

The  blue  Concord  grape  which 
produces  a  clear  red  juice  of  beauti- 
ful color,  is  the  leading  Pennsylva- 
nia variety.  From  it  most  of  the 
grape  juice  and  various  commercial 
grape  drinks  are  made,  and  it  is  a 
splendid  variety  for  jams,  jellies, 
conserves  and  eating  raw.  The  Con- 
cord grape  is  harvested  and  is  at  its 
best  stage  of  development  having  at- 
tained its  maximum  sugar  content, 
in  late  October  and  early  November. 

The  Delaware  is  another  commer- 
cial variety  of  this  State  but  not 
equal  in  importance  to  the  Concord. 
It  is  an  earlier  small  red  grape  with 
a  rich,  delicious  fiavor  that  is  su- 
perior to  the  blue  varieties  and, 
therefore,  excellent  for  table  use.  but 
because  of  its  slow  growth  and  low 
yield,  is  not  widely  planted.  The 
Niagara  is  the  leading  white  grape, 
producing  large  showy  compact 
bunches  with  a  flavor  similar  to  the 


old  fox  grape  which  Is  highly  prized 
by  some  people. 

Early  colonists  brought  European 
grapes  and  the  European  conception 
of  grape  growing  with  them  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  grapes  for 
making  wine.  However,  all  of  the 
early  vineyards  of  European  grapes 
failed  dismally  because  of  their  sus- 
ceptibility to  diseases  and  insect  rav- 
ages which  American  grapes  resist 
successfully.  Not  until  grape  cul- 
ture with  native  American  grapes 
was  attempted,  did  grape  growing  in 
the  northeastern  United  States  be- 
come commercially  important.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  grapes  now  grown 
in  the  eastern  United  States  are  im- 
proved seedlings  or  hybrids  of  native 
American  grapes. 


Strange  Animal  Raids 

Farm  Poultry  Yard 

A  few  weeks  ago,  W,  W.  Cupp, 
one  of  the  State's  dog  law  enforce- 
ment agents,  was  called  to  a  Somer- 
set County  farm  to  solve  a  puzzling 
case  of  chicken  killing.  He  investi- 
gated and  concluded  the  damage  was 
not  caused  by  a  dog.  even  though 
the  farmer  thought  so. 

Cupp  advised  the  owner  of  the 
dead  chickens  to  keep  a  close  watch 
about  the  poultry  yard  and  to  have 
a  gun  handy  for  quick  action.  Sev- 
eral days  later,  the  farmer  saw  a 
most  unusual  animal  in  his  wagon 
shed,  ran  for  hia  gun  and  succeeded 
in  shooting  the  rascal.  Neither  the 
State  official  nor  the  farmer  could 
identify  the  animal  definitely.  The 
pelt  was  sent  to  the  State  Game 
Commission  and  it  was  identified  as 
a  Coyote. 

The  Commission  has  records  of 
five  or  six  coyotes  being  killed  in 
Pennsylvania  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  explains  that  for  some 
reason,  these  animals  seem  to  be  liv- 
ing in  the  wild  state  in  different 
places  in  Pennsylvania. 


State  Will  Certify 

Plants  For  Shipment 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  advised  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will 
hereafter  accept  shipments  of  broom 
corn  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
clean  shelled  corn  for  seed  or  feed 
purposes,  and  clean  seed  or  broom 
corn,  when  such  shipments  are  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion issued  by  the  proper  State  offi- 
cial. Formerly,  such  shipments  re- 
quired certification  by  Federal  offi- 
cials, but  since  the  revocation  of  the 
Federal  corn  borer  quarantine,  the 
Federal  Department  is  not  able  to 
provide  this  service. 

Persons  who  contemplate  ship- 
ment of  any  of  these  commodities 
from  points  in  Pennsylvania  to  Can- 
ada should  apply  for  certification  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Grape  Growers  Secure 

Lower  Freight  Rate 

The  grape  growers  of  Erie  County, 
Pennsylvania,  are  highly  pleased 
with  a  service  rendered  them  re- 
cently by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  the 
Department  was  informed  that  there 
was  a  differential  in  a  freight  rate  of 
$1.70  between  Erie  County,  Pa.,  and 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  to  New 
York  City.  The  railroads  were  im- 
mediately appeal  to  as  were  also  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission  at  Washington. 
Through  fine  cooperation,  the  rate 
has  been  equalized  and  became  ef- 
fective Friday.  October  21,  according 
to  John  A.  McSparran,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show^Harrisburg— January  16-20,  1933 
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Secretary  McSparran  Recommends 

State  College  Short  Courses 


There  are  many  boys  on  the  farms 
of  Pennsylvania  who  will  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  getting  a  College 
education  and  yet  they  will  be  men 
of  affairs  and  they  will  be  persons 
who  will  be  handling  large  farms  and 
coneiderable  amount  of  production, 
says  John  A.  McSparran,  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

"It  would  be  very  worthwhile  for 
a  number  of  these  boys  who  possibly 
could  be  spared  a  week  or  two  in  the 
wintertime  to  go  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  take  up  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  the  intensive  study 
of  some  particular  farm  problem  in 
which  they  must  by  virtue  of  their 
work,  be  deeply  interested,"  he  ex- 
plains. 

"On  most  farms  there  is  gasoline 
power,  whether  in  the  form  of  an 
automobile  or  a  farm  tractor.  The 
great  difficulty  in  handling  a  gasoline 
engine  arises  from  the  inability  to 
quickly  diagnose  by  known  tests  what 
is  the  matter  with  that  engine  when 
it  refuses  to  run.  If  one  of  the  boys 
of  the  farm  could  go  to  State  College 
and  spend  two  weeks  in  an  intensive 
study  of  the  gas  engine  he  could 
come  back  home  able  to  diagnose 
almost  any  trouble  that  overcame  his 
machine  or  his  engine  and  oftentimes 
could  fix  in  a  few  minutes  what  it 
would  require  hours  to  take  to  some 
mechanic  who  would  be  in  posses- 
sion of  that  information. 

"It  is  a  fine  thing  when  a  boy  can 
set  up  at  small  expense  a  forge  and 
an  anvil   but  he  would  do  so  much 


better  if  he  could  take  an  intensive 
course  on  welding,  tempering  and 
the  like. 

"Today  the  handling  of  milk  is  a 
real  problem.  I  found  many  years 
ago  in  my  farm  experience  that  it 
was  very  valuable  to  have  my  own 
Babcock  tester  and  to  be  able  to 
determine  for  myself  not  only  what 
the  herd  was  doing  but  also  to  check 
up  on  a  given  animal  if  I  had  reason 
so  to  do. 

"It  Is  customary  on  the  farm  to  go 
out  and  pick  up  a  chicken  for  the 
table,  but  certainly  the  production 
of  any  flock  could  be  considerably 
increased  if  a  member  of  the  family 
was  permitted  to  spend  a  week  or 
two  on  the  question  of  culling  and 
the  analysis  of  birds  for  production 
purposes. 

"State  College  has  furnished  all 
these  opportunities  and  more  in  the 
short  courses  which  are  provided  for 
those  who  cannot  take  advantage  of 
the  regular  two-year  or  four-year 
courses,  and  there  is  many  a  boy  who 
could  very  well  take  off  a  couple  of 
weeks  for  school  and  have  the  ex- 
perience and  the  training  that  one  of 
these  short  courses  could  bring  to 
the  particular  subject  in  which  he  is 
interested  and  that  would  fit  in  with 
the  economy  of  that  particular  farm. 

"A  course  of  that  kind  would 
usually  pay  for  itself  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time  in  the  savings  that 
could  be  made  by  that  boy  returning 
from  a  specific  course  of  that  char- 
acter." 


Cattle  Await  TB  Test 

The  latest  report  from  the  Federal 
r.overnment  shows  33,184.r>00  tuber- 
culin-tested cattle  under  supervision 
in  the  United  States,  and  2,238,600 
untested  cattle  on  the  waiting  list  for 
the  test.  Pennsylvania  is  one  of 
thirteen  states  having  more  than  a 
million  cattle   under  supervision. 


Rabies  in  Rats 

A  case  of  rabies  in  rats  was  re- 
ceutly  reported  in  Kansas  City. 
This  may  explain  how  rabies  may  get 
started  in  dogs  and  other  domestic 
animals  in  a  community  where  no 
rabies  was  known  to  exist,  ofllcials 
of  the  Pennsylvania  bureau  of  ani- 
iniil  industry,  state. 


How  To  Pick  The 

Thanksgiving  Turkey 

E.  J.  Lawless,  Jr.,  poultry  market- 
ing specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  the 
following  pointers  to  aid  inexperi- 
enced housewives  in  selecting  a  good 
turkey  for  Thanksgiving:. 

"For  a  good  roaster  the  end  of  the 
keel  bone  should  be  reasonably  soft. 
If  this  bone  is  stiff  and  hard,  chances 
are  you  are  picking  an  old  bird  which 
may  cause  some  anxiety  when  you 
find  it  is  necessary  to  cook  it  longer 
>n  order  to  obtain  the  desired  tender- 
ness. 

"The  bird  that  has  good  meat  on 
the  hreast  and  back,  indicates  a  well 
[fid,  tender  bird.  Thinness  does  not 
indicate  age  but  it  will  be  found  that 
Jich  a  bird  will  not  cook  up  to  the 
nest  advantage. 

"In  picking  a  turkey,  you  can 
determine  the  best  one  partly  by  the 
appearance  of  the  skin.  A  yellowish 
jKln  bird  indicates  that  there  is  some 
fat  present,  while  a  pale  skin  Indi- 
cates that  there  is  little  or  no  fat. 
A  bird  with  some  fat  will  roast  much 
'J'cer  than  one  which  has  no  fat. 

"If  the   skin    is   soft   and   pliable, 

jju  can  depend  on  a  good  bird.     If 

ne  skin  is  course  and  rough,  you  can 

^^  fairly    certain    that    the    bird    Is 

somewhat  tongb." 


816  Plants  Bottle 

Soft  Drinks  For 

State's  Millions 

There  are  816  licensed  companies 
manufacturing  or  bottling  registered 
non-alcoholic  beverages  for  sale  in 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  Dr.  James 
W.  Kellogg,  pure  foods  director, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

This  means  that  the  State's  four 
special  beverage  agents  have  their 
hands  full  seeing  that  the  public  re- 
ceives a  sanitary,  correctly  labeled 
product.  Dr.  Kellogg  explains. 

During  the  past  year,  these  men 
made  over  4,000  investigations  and 
inspections.  Not  only  were  bottling 
plants  checked  over,  but  the  county 
fairs,  carnivals  and  roadside  stands 
came  in  for  attention. 

The  majority  of  bottling  plants 
were  found  to  be  in  satisfactory  con- 
dition, judging  from  reports  from 
the  inspectors,  but  a  number  were 
found  operating  under  insanitary  and 
otherwise  objectionable  conditions. 
These  were  required  to  clean-up  at 
once  in  order  to  hold  the  State 
license. 

An  interesting  provision  of  the 
State  non-alcoholic  beverage  law  Is 
that  plain  bottles  can  not  be  used  in 
dispensing  these  beverages.  Such 
bottles  are  illegal  because  they  do 
not  give  the  identity  of  the  person 
responsible  for  the  bottling,  nor  the 
character  of  the  drink  contained. 
Section  8  of  the  law  required  every 
bottle  to  be  distinctly  marked,  labeled 
or  capped,  showing  the  true  name  of 
the  beverage  contained  and  of  the 
bottler. 

An  observation  of  Interest  to 
dairymen,  reported  by  the  beverage 
agents,  Is  that  a  market  Increase  in 
the  sale  of  milk  products  for  bever- 
ages, especially  chocolate  drinks,  has 
occurred  in  recent  years.  In  this 
connection,  Dr.  Kellogg  points  out 
that  that  substandard  milk,  skimmed 
milk,  or  milk  powder,  can  not  be 
used  In  the  preparation  of  beverages 
to  be  sold  under  the  name  of  "milk" 
or  "dairy"  drinks. 


Poultrymen  Improve 

Quality  of  Eggs  Sold 

One  of  the  Important  developments 
in  connection  with  the  cooperative 
egg  auction  at  Doylestown  which  pro- 
vides a  method  for  poultrymen  to  sell 
eggs  by  grade,  has  been  the  Improve- 
ment in  a  quality  of  eggs  supplied  to 
the  auction  for  sale  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

During  October  1931,  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  sold  graded 
"fancy  and  only  56  per  cent  went 
into  the  two  highest  grades  while  the 
remainder  44  per  cent  fell  into  the 
lower  grade. 

During  September  1932,  one  year 
later,  almost  40  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
graded  "fancy"  and  85  per  cent  went 
Into  the  two  highest  grades  while 
only  15  per  cent  fell  into  the  lower 
grades. 

In  addition  to  receiving  higher 
prices  for  the  particular  grade  when 
compared  to  other  eastern  markets, 
poultrymen  also  are  now  realizing 
additional  return  due  to  their  effort 
in  producing  better  eggs,  it  is  ex- 
plained. 


Pa.  Apples  Are 

Popular  In  Europe 

Reports  from  the  Foreign  Service 
Division  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  show  that 
during  recent  weeks,  Penn^vlvania 
Jonathan  apples  have  topped  the 
foreign  markets  when  compared  to 
other  shipments  of  barrelled  apples 
from  Eastern  States.  Other  Penn- 
sylvania-grown varieties  also  com- 
manded a  relatively  higher  price  than 
many  other  shipments  of  barrelled 
apples  from  the  East. 

Careful  attention  has  been  given 
by  Pennsylvania  orchardists  to  the 
grading  of  these  export  apples,  with 
the  result  that  a  most  favorable 
reputation  has  been  developed,  the 
State  bureau  of  markets,  explains. 
This,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
the  apples  are  of  fine  color,  good  size 
and  free  from  insect  and  disease 
damage,  have  played  an  important 
part  in  this  excellent  showing  of 
local  fruit  in  European  markets  this 
Fall,  the  marketing  specialists  be- 
lieve. 


Farm  Price  Index 

Increases  Slightly 

The  index  of  Pennsylvania  farm 
prices  for  the  month  ending  October 
15.  increased  three  points  while  the 
United  States  index  decreased  three 
points,  according  to  the  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service.  The  farm 
price  of  eggs,  wool  and  butter  In- 
creased while  the  price  of  other 
products  remained  unchanged  or  de- 
clined. The  United  States  price  in- 
dex now  stands  at  56  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  level  while  prices  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  72  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
war level. 

The  following  table  gives  the  farm 
price  for  certain  products  sold  in 
Pennsylvania  as  of  October  15  and 
comparisons  with  a  month  before  and 
pre-war: 

Oct.     Sept.     Oct. 
"        15        15 
Commodity  Average  1932     1932 

1910-14 

Egga    per    dozpii     29        .22        .292 

Hutter   per   pound 32        .21        .22 

Wheat    per   bushel O.'i        .56        .56 

Biickwhrat  per  bushel    .  .  .         .69        .41        .40 

Com    i)f»r   bushel 7')        .43        [42 

Oats    per    bushel     4«        .28        !27 

Potatoes     per    bushel     ...         .69        .50        .45 

Apples   per   bushel 59        .55        .55 

Heef    cattle    p.r    100     lbs.      6.28      4.95      4.65 

Uoga  per  100   lbs H.46      4.86      4.60 

Calves   per    100    lbs 8.88      6.0a     5.70 

Lambs  per    100   lbs 6.10      4.70      4.56 

Chickens   per   lb 134       146      .138 

Turkey  per  lb, 175     22 

Hay    per    ton       15.51      9.60      9.40 

Wool   per   lb 23        .13        .14 

Index  all   farm   products 

United    States     100         69         66 

Pennsylvania     lOO         69'         72 

Prices  fanners  pay 

United    States     100       108       107 

Farmers  purchasinfr  power 

United    SUtcs    100         66        mS-O 

Pennsylvania     100         64        A>^7 
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Egg  Laying  Contest  Entries 

Make  High  365.Day  Records 


Laying  312  eggs,  aggregating  al 
most  314  points  in  365  days,  gave  a 
New  Hampshire  red  hen  entered  in 
the  first  Pennsylvania  Egg  Laying 
Contest  by  the  Scott  Poultry  Farm, 
Groton,  Massachusetts,  the  leading 
position  among  the  twenty-eight  high 
birds  retained  in  the  Contest  to  com- 
plete a  full  year's  record.  Seventeen 
of  the  twenty-eight  birds  are  from 
Pennsylvania  flocks. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  ha«  announced  the  rec- 
ord   of    all    twenty-eight    birds.     A 


Points 

313.90 

SOS. 80 
304,25 

301. SO 
297.9') 
2!»«.S.'i 
292. fiO 
291.40 
280. SO 
28!>.50 
288.10 
287.10 
2sr),35 
2S.'..10 
2>;?.70 

2^:;. 70 

•S3  40 

2'' Mir) 

2<1.4'» 
27 '..SS 
274. .'iO 
273. .'.0 
272  Oo 
271.8;-) 
> 7 0.2 5 
2.'>».90 
2.11.40 
2.'.  1.20 


Egga 

312 
326 
316 

287 
307 
296 
309 
280 
296 
293 
263 
293 
275 
299 
287 
282 
304 
800 
271 
293 
2S5 
261 
294 
299 
286 
277 
292 
299 


Bird  Entered  by 


single  comb  white  leghorn  entered 
by  the  Mount  Hope  Farm,  Williams- 
town,  Massachusetts,  laid  326  eggs, 
only  39  points  short  of  a  perfect  egg 
laying  record.  However,  the  eggs 
totalled  only  308.80  points,  giving 
the  bird  a  rank  of  third.  One  of 
Guy  A.  Leader's  single  comb  white 
leghorns,  York,  Pa.,  laid  316  egga, 
totalling  304.25  points. 

The  following  is  the  365-day  rec- 
ord of  twenty-eight  leading  birds  in 
the  first  Pennsylvania  ofllcial  egg  lay- 
ing contest: 

Breed 


Scott  Poultry  Farm,  Groton,  Hass N'ow  Hampshire  Red 

Mount  Hope  Farm,  Williamstown,   Mass S.    C.    White    Leghorn 

Guy  A.   Leader,  York,  Pa S.    C.    White    Leghorn 

Great  Valley  Poultry  Farm,    Phoenixville,   Pa S.    C.    White    Leghorn 

L.   L.   Cox,  Aldan,   Pa S.    C.    WUite    Leghorn 

Ta>[lor  Bros.,   Vewtown,    Pa S.    C.    White    Leghorn 

Smiley    Farm,   Jackson,    Michigan    S.    C.    White    Leghorn 

C.   H.    Baker,   Uniontown,   Pa S.    C.    White    Leghorn 

Rentzel's    Leghorn    Farm,   Dover,   Pa 8.    C.    White    Leghorn 

C.    H.    Baker,   Uniontown,   Pa S.     C.    White    Legliorn 

Scott    Poultry    Farm,   Grotgn,   Mass New   Hampshire  Red 

Pine  Springs  Egg  Farm,  Dayton,   Pa S.    C.    Wh.it e    Leghorn 

Scott   Poultry   Farm,  Groton,   Mass New  Hampshire  Red 

Pratt  Experiment  Farm,  Morton,  Pa Banod   Plymouth  Rock 

Toivom-n    Leghorn    Farm,    Girard,    Pa S.     C     White    Leghorn 

Northland    Farms,    Grand   Rapids,    Mich S.     C.    White    Leghorn 

Pine  Springs  Egg  Farm,   Dayton,   Pa S.     C.    Whi.*f>    Leghorn 

C.   H.    Baker,  Uniontown,   Pa S.    C.    White    Leghorn 

Scott   Poultry    Farm,   Groton,    Mass New   Hamp«iliire    Red 

Mount   Hope   Farm,   Williamstown,   Mass S.     C.    White    Leghorn 

Jos.   H.   Suppan,   Catasauqua,    Pa S.    C.    White    Legliorn 

Sayre's  Electric  Hatcherj-,   Doylestown,   Pa Australon^ 

Guy   A.    Leader,  York,    Pa S.     C.    White    Lefrhorn 

Scott    Poultry   Farm,   Groton,  Mass New  Hampshire  Red 

Rentzel's  Leghorn  Farm,  Dover,  Pa S.    C.    White    Leghorn 

pine  Springs  Egg  Farm,  Dayton,   Pa S.    C.    White    Leghorn 

G.   Henry  Hooker.   Milanville,   Pa S.    C.    White    Leghorn 

The  Vandermast  Farm,  Stemmers  Run,    Md S.    C.    White    Leghorn 


Warn  Farmers  Against 

Buying  Cheap  Seed 

Present  conditions  make  it  more 
Important  than  normally  to  beware 
of  a  so-called  "loophole"  in  the  State 
Seed  Law.  As  explained  by  plant 
industry  authorities  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  I^aw  can  not  obviously  be 
applied  to  seedsmen  outside  of  Penn- 
sylvania who  sell  directly  by  ma41 
to  individual  purchasers  within  the 
Commonwealth.  This  means  that 
such  purchasers  waive  all  the  protec- 
tion they  would  otherwise  secure  by 
getting  their  farm  seed  from  reliable 
local  seedsmen  who  must  comply 
with  all  provisions  of  the  Law. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Gress,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  State  seed  testing  laboratory, 
gives  the  following  example  of  a  case 
where  farmers  failed  to  secure  any 
protection  from  their  State  Law  be- 
cause of  purchasing  seed  from  door- 
to-door  sellers  coming  from  beyond 
the  State  line: 

In  the  fall  of  1931,  soy  beans  were 
very  abundant  in  certain  states 
adjacent  to  Pennsylvania.  The  beans 
were  being  sold  ait  a  very  low  price 
—only  about  half  the  price  of  good, 
clean  soy  beans  which  were  offered 
by  the  seed  dealers.  Some  men,  not 
necessarily  farmers,  who  owned 
trucks,  drove  into  adjoining  states 
and  purchased  the  beans  in  truck- 
load  quantity  and  came  back  into 
Pennsylvania  and  sold  them  to  the 
farmers  for  seeding  purposes. 

By  chance,   and   chance   only,   the 

^epartment  happened   to   get   a   few 

samples  of  the  beans  from  some  of 

pne   farmers    who    purchased    them. 

At  first  glance  the   beans  looked- to 

.,  first-class,  but  on  close  examina- 

lon  and  analysis  it  was  found  that 

^ney  were  polluted  with  wild  morn- 


ing glory  seeds.  The  farmer  did  not 
notice  these  weed  seeds  because  of 
their  color  and  size  both  of  which 
were  very  similar  to  the  beans.  The 
farmer  who  sowed  those  beans  was 
sure  to  have  an  infestation  of  wild 
morning  glory  which  is  one  of  the 
most  noxious  weeds  found  anywhere. 
Years  of  fighting  and  hundreds  of 
dollars  of  expense  will  be  the  farmer's 
penalty, 

"Another  source  of  poor  seeds," 
according  to  Dr.  Gress,  "is  through 
unreliable  seedsmen  whose  business 
is  located  outside  the  State  and  who 
sells  by  mail  directly  to  the  farmers 
or  has  a  farmer  take  the  orders  and 
deliver  the  seeds. 

"While  the  farmer  who  takes  the 
orders  and  delivers  the  seed  is  an 
agent,  it  Is  impossible  for  the  De- 
partment to  get  the  information; 
consequently,  the  poor  seed  is  sold 
and  the  farmer  takes  his  loss. 

"In  these  times  of  depression, 
especially,  the  farmer  should  beware 
of  throwing  his  money  away  for 
poor  and  worthless  seeds.  His  rule 
should  be  to  buy  seeds  for  planting 
purposes  only  from  reliable  seed 
dealers,  even  if  he  must  pay  a  little 
more  for  them.  The  best  seeds  are 
always  the  cheapest.  Poor  seeds  are 
expensive  at  any  price." 


Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Juices  Play  Big 
Role  On  Modern  Menu 

The  Important  part  played  by  fruit 
and  vegetable  juices  In  our  present 
day  menu  Is  largely  due  to  Increased 
knowledge  of  their  value  In  the  diet, 
states  D.  M.  James,  marketing  spe- 
cialist In  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Furthermore, 
he     explains     that     housewives     are 


realizing  to  a  greater  extent  that  a 
large  number  of  juices  are  now  avail- 
able In  the  canned,  bottled  or  fresh 
state  and  that  a  wealth  of  delight- 
fully delicious  fiavors  are  contained. 
Until  recently,  tomatoes  were 
scarcely  ever  used  as  a  beverage. 
Today  a  large  portion  of  the  tomato 
production  of  the  country  goes  into 
the  manufacture  of  this  excellent 
food.  Tomato  juice  contains  four 
different  kinds  of  vltamines.  These 
are  vitamin  A  for  growth  and  well 
being,  vitamin  B  to  stimulate  the 
appetite,  vitamin  C  to  build  teeth 
and  bones  and  vitamin  G,  also  to 
promote  growth.  Fortunately  toma- 
toes properly  processed  do  not  lose 
their  vitamin  potency.  Hundreds  of 
acres  of  Pennsylvania's  finest  toma- 
toes are  used  annually  In  the  pro- 
duction of  this  food  product,  which 
has  so  rapidly  attained  a  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  American  diet. 

Pennsylvania  also  furnishes  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  grapes  used 
annually  in  the  commercial  manu- 
facture of  grape  juices. 

Fresh  cider  is  available  at  this 
season  of  the  year  at  nearly  every 
market  place,  and  during  the  entire 
year,  pasteurized  cider,  a  delicious 
product  which  is  slightly  sweeter 
than  fresh  cider,  may  be  obtained  at 
many  grocery  stores  or  farmers' 
markets.  Cider  contains  most  of  the 
valuable  fruit  juices,  mineral  salts 
and  vitamines  contained  in  the  fresh 
apple,  for  when  apples  are  pressed, 
little  remains  but  the  skin  and  the 
core.  To  be  at  its  best,  cider  should 
be  quite  clear  and  free  from  sedi- 
ment. Such  cider  Is  made  from 
sound  apples  and  is  carefully  strained 
in  processing  to  eliminate  the  fine 
particles  of  pomace  which  cause  the 
liquid  to  be  cloudy. 

The  finest  varieties  of  apples  for 
eating  generally  produce  the  best 
flavored  ciders  and  several  of  the 
less  desirable  varieties  such  as  Ben 
Davis  and  Gano  are  almost  worthless 
for  cider  purposes.  Many  of  the 
finest  flavors  in  cider  are  produced 
in  the  blends  obtained  by  mixing  two 
or  more  varieties  together.  Jonathan, 
Smokehouse,  Stayman  and  Rome  are 
varieties  which  produce  excellent 
cider. 


Maggot  Damage  To 

Apples  Not  Serious 

Reports  from  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania of  heavy  damage  by  the 
apple  maggot  or  railroad  worm  to 
apples,  were  recently  investigated  by 
entomologists  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  report  of  the  Investigators  In- 
dicated that  some  fruit  damages  by 
the  insect  was  found  but  the  per- 
centage was  small.  The  insects  work 
under  the  skin  of  the  apple  and  If 
several  Infest  the  same  apple,  they 
may  cause  the  fruit  to  become  worth- 
less. 

Entomologists  say  that  the  insect 
Is  not  diflicult  to  control  providing 
there  Is  an  ample  supply  of  poison 
on  the  trees  when  the  insects  emer.sje 
from  the  ground  about  July  1.  The 
prompt  destruction  of  Infested  apples 
which  have  dropped  from  the  tree, 
is  also  considered  a  valuable  control 
practice. 

Control  of  the  Insect  is  especially 
Important  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
export  trade,  which  Is  an  outstand- 
ing market  for  Pennsylvania-grown 
fruit. 


,.  Vespa  crabro    as  it   is  .sclontiflcally 
I  ^nown 


may  be  easily  distinguished  in 


J«dltion  to  Its  large  size,  by  the  deep 
nisget  color  of  the  head  and  front 
P^ft  of  the  body.     Black  and  yellow 


agriculture  in  the  Commonwealth,  ofli- 
clals  point  out. 

The  gross  Income  by  sources  In  Penn- 
sylvania for  1931  with  comparisons 
for  1929,  follow: 


Rye     281,000  459,000 

Oloverseed     188,000  180,000 

Barley     80,000  25,000 

Timothy    seed     .  .  .  25,000  25,000 

Total    9267,162.000  1366,697,000 


PENNSYLVANIA  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

DEKLY  NEWS  BULLEI 

liritered  m  Second-clwM  Hitter,  Judc  18,  1909,  at  the  Port  Office  at.H 
/ohn  A.  McSparran,  Secretary  of  Agriculture      D  /^  /  .    0  U  /u 


Entered  a*  Second-claaa  Matter,  Jud«  18,  1909,  at  the  Port  Office  at/ Harrlsbwr,  Pa..  Mder  Act  of  CoDffreM.  June   8.   1900. 
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140  Speakers  from  Twelve  States 

Scheduled  on  State  Show  Program 


One  hundred  and  forty  speakers 
from  twelve  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  will  address  various  sessions 
of  more  than  thirty  annual  conven- 
tions, special  programs,  or  business 
meetinfis  scheduled  during  Farm  Show 
^^eek  in  Harrisburg,  January  16-20. 
the  projjram  committee  has  announced. 

The  speakers  will  come  from  Con- 
necticut. Ohio,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Khode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  Among  the 
out-of-state  speakers  will  be  W.  S. 
Frlsble,  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Dr  Walter  H.  Eddy,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City;  A.  J.  Glover, 
Editorial  Manager,  Hoard's  Dairyman, 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin ;  L.  W.  Mor- 
lev  Secretary,  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  New  York  City;  Dr.  E.  P.  Phil- 
lips, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York:  Dr.  O.  E.  Baker,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  F.  R.  Hazard,  President, 
Northeastern  Poultry  Council,  Saun- 
derstown.  Rhode  Island;  Sidney  A. 
Edwards.  Markets  Director,  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

Subjects  of  Interest  to  every  Penn- 
sylvania farmer  are  included  in  the 
list  of  Farm  Show  events  which  have 
been  assembled  by  the  Farm  Show 
Commission  and  will  be  available  in 
printed  form  about  December  15. 


Among  the  asFociations  which  will  hold  con- 
ventions during  Farm  Show  Week  are:  Penn- 
sylvania Berkshire  Breeders'  Association,  Pctin- 
eyhania  Chester  White  Breeders'  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Duroc  Jrrsey  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania  Poland  China  Breeders'  Aa- 
sociation,  Pennsylvania  Hampshire  Swine 
Breeders'  Association,  Pennsylvania  Sheep 
Breeders*  and  Wool  Growers'  Association.  Penn- 
sylvania Dairymen's  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Ayrshire  Breeders'  Association.  Pennsylvania 
Guernsey  Breeders'  Association,  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Holstein-Friesian  Clubs,  Holstein- 
Fricsian  Registry  Association,  Inc.,  Pennsylva- 
nia .Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Brown  Swiss  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association,  Pennsylvania  Association 
of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors,  Pennsylvania 
State  Beekeepers'  Association,  Former  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Institute  Lecturers, 
Stfte  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Growers'  Association, 
Pennsylvania  Potato  Growers'  Association,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Poultry  Association,  Pennsylva- 
oia  Tobacco  Growers'  Association,  Society  of 
Farm  Women  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania 
State  Association  of  Markets,  Pennsylvania 
Threshermen  and  Farmers'  Association,  and 
Pennsylvania  Nut  Growers'   Association. 

Most  of  these  meetings  will  be  held 
in  the  Farm  Show  Building,  How- 
ever, a  number  of  luncheons  and  ban- 
quets have  been  scheduled  in  down- 
town hotels  and  other  banquet  halls. 

John  H.  Light,  Show  director,  re- 
ports that  entries  in  the  dairy  cattle 
department  of  the  exhibition  already 
exceed  available  space  and  that  the 
commercial  space  in  the  Farm  Show 
Building  is  being  placetl  under  con- 
tract rapidly,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  booths  remaining  unsold. 


Potato  Crop  Short 
But  Market  Price 

At  Bargain  Level 

Potato  production  in  Pennsylvania 
now  promises  to  be  about  five  million 
bushels  below  the  1931  crop  and  more 
than  a  million  bushels  under  the  five- 
year  average,  according  to  the  latest 
survey  made  by  the  Federal-State 
Crop  Reporting  Service. 

Approximately  the  same  situation 
prevails  in  New  York  State  while  the 
Maine  crop,  due  to  blight  and  other 
unfavorable  conditions,  will  be  more 
than  ten  million  bushels  short  of  the 
harvest  a  year  ago. 

Michigan  provides  an  exception  with 
an  estimated  crop  seven  million  bushels 
above  1931  and  four  million  ahead  of 
the  five-year  average.  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  both  have  crops  several 
million  bashels  less  than  the  previous 
harvest,  but  somewhat  larger  than  the 
1924-1928  average. 

In  view  of  the  short  crop  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  most  surplus  producing 
states,  marketing  specialists  of  the 
State  bureau  of  markets  are  advising 
consumers  to  buy  home-grown  pota- 
toes in  quantity  now  while  prices  are 
low.  It  is  seldom  economical,  they 
say,  to  purchase  a  commodity  like  po- 
tatoes by  the  half  i)eck  or  peck  since 
they  are  used  in  relatively  large  quan- 
tities in  almost  every  home,  and  fur- 
thermore, suitable  storage  for  at  least 
a  bushel  can   readily  be  found. 


475,120  Dogs  Licensed; 
2,339  Owners  Prosecuted 

A  total  of  475,120  dog  licenses  have 
been  issued,  21,885  uncontrolled  dogs 
killed,  2,339  dog  owners  prosecuted 
and  1.753  damage  claims  amounting  to 
$41,233.09  received  this  year  to  date, 
according  to  the  bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Comparing  this  report  with  the  re- 
port on  the  corresponding  date  a  year 
ago,  it  is  found  that  this  year  15,216 
fewer  dogs  have  been  licensed,  2,767 
more  uncontrolled  dogs  have  been 
killed,  1,975  fewer  dog  owners  have 
been  prosecuted,  and  $4,623.39  less  in 
damage  claims  has  been  received. 

The  number  of  1932  dog  licenses  issued  by 
counties  follows:  Adams,  3,619;  Allegheny, 
Sl,86ii;  Ai-mstrong,  7,541;  Beaver,  7.200; 
Bedford,  5,682;  Berks,  16,371;  Blair,  10.774; 
Bradford.    6,637;    Bucks,    7,512;    Butler.    7.805. 

Cambria,  14,615;  Cameron,  440;  Carbon, 
4,294;  Centre,  4,246;  Chester,  12,195;  Clarion, 
4 -'09;  Clearfield,  6,134;  Clinton,  2,703;  Co- 
lumbia, 4,970;  Crawford,  7,299;  Cumberland, 
5,499;   Dauphin,    10,795;    Delaware,    10,384. 

Elit.  2,480;  Erie.  10,142;  Fayette,  11,758; 
Forest,  744;  Franklin,  6,170;  Fulton,  1,799; 
Greene,  4.474;  Huntingdon,  4,436;  Indiana, 
^609;  .TefTereon,   4,7l7;  Juniata,   1,748. 

I.adiawanna,  9,731;  Lancaster,  15,558; 
l^wrfnce,  5,806;  Lebanon,  5,617;  Lehigh, 
8.737;  Luzerne,  19,497;  Lycoming,  7,186;  Mc- 
Kean,  4,037;  Mercer,  8,221;  Mifflin.  2,993; 
Monroe  3,183;  Montgomery,  14,851;  Montour, 
1,276. 

Northampton,  9,522;  Northumberland,  6,965; 
P'-T),  3,583;  Pike,  1,299;  Potter,  1,922; 
Schuylkill,  13,125;  Snyder,  1,860;  Somerset, 
'•682;   Sullivan,    963;    Susquehanna,    4,368. 


markings  also  adorn  its  hairy  body, 
while  its  generally  fierce  demeanor 
and  strength  of  body  give  it  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  our  most 
formidable  appearing  insects. 

The  paper  nests  of  the  European 
hornet  are  usually  built  in  hollow 
trees  or  logs.  However,  they  are  not 
averse  to  occupying  the  corner  of  some 
outbuilding  or  constructing  ne.«<ts  under 
the  eaves  or  projections  of  a  roof,  or 
under  the  thatch.  It  is  in  the.se  paper 
combs  that  the  broods  are  reared  and 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  con- 
trol is  to  locate  these  nests  and  de- 
stroy the  insects  and  broods  by  burn- 
ing sulphur  in  the  confined  area.  Car- 
bon disulphide  or  the  use  of  calcium 
cyanide  applied  by  an  experienced 
person  wouM  soon  eradicate  the  colony. 
It  is  preferable  to  attempt  this  means 
of  extermination   in   the  evening. 

Nurserymen  complain  that  ornamen- 
tal  shrubs  and  other  valuable  plants 
are  often  ruined  by  the  girdling  habit 
of  the  giant  hornet.  Orchadists  find 
that  with  the  increasing  numbers  of 
hornets  in  their  localities,  quantities 
of  fruit  are  being  disfigured  and 
ruined  by  them  in  their  demands  for 
part  of  the  crop. 

Records  of  the  depredations  of  this 
insect  or  any  observations  on  its  gen- 
eral habits  and  spread  would  be  of 
interest  to  persons  in  the  bureau 
working  on  insect  i)roblems. 


34  Dealers  Fined 

For  Using  Chemicals 

In  Stale  Meat 

Adding  sulphite  powders  to  stale 
ground  meat  caused  the  prosecution  of 
34  meat  retailers  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania during  the  past  month,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  from  the  bureau  of 
foods  and  chemistry,  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Terming  the  practice  a  "pernicious 
form  of  fraud,"  the  State  pure  food 
agents  rounded  up  all  offending  deal- 
ers and  ordered  prosecutions  which 
carry  a  minimum  fine  of  $100  and 
costs. 

It  is  explained  that  the  sulphite 
powders  commonly  us(h1  in  this  fraud 
contain  the  preservative  sulphur  diox- 
ide which,  in  addition  to  preserving, 
imparts  a  fresh,  red  color  to  the  meat. 
It  is  only  by  chemical  inean.s  that  the 
preservatives  can  be  detected.  Both 
hamburg  steak  and  sausage  were  found 
doctored   up  with   the   chemical. 

The  law  which  specifically  prohibits 
the  use  of  sulphite  powders  in  meat, 
was  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  The  recent  round-up 
of  violators  In  central  Pennsylvania, 
is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  a 
decade,  ofl3cials  state. 


European  Hornets 

Spreading  Into  Pa. 

Noticeable  increase   in  the  numbers 
I  "^  tl'e  great  Kuropean  hornet  and  its 
Spread   over    new    territory    in    Penn- 
pJlvania  have  caused   it  to  become   a 
suhjeet  of  general  interest.    Manv  per- 
sons have    written    to   the    State    De- 
partment   of     Agriculture    expressing 
furiosity  concerning  the  large   insect, 
y}  citing  cases  of  damage  caused   by 
Its  activities,   says   A.    B.    Chaniplain, 
^ntoniologist    in    the   bureau    of   plant 
iDflustry. 

L'^^^  creature,   decidedly   larger   and 

pore  fierce    in    appearance    than    our 

i/>tive   hornets,    was    introduced    into 

»K    ^^^^^^    States    near    New    York 

Jnout  thirty-five   or   forty    years   ago. 

rj  is  now  apparently  well  established 

paiong  v\ith   our   native   species. 

Vespa  crabro.  as  It  is  scientifically 
I  JJown,  may  be  easily  distinguished  In 
iJJ'l'tion  to  its  large  size,  by  the  deep 
r'^s^t  color  of  the  head  and  front 
Y^'^  of  the  body.     Black  and  yellow 


Reduction  in  Farm  Income  Less  Drastic 

in  Pennsylvania  Than  in  Many  States 

The    gross    income    of    I'ennsylvania  Source  1931  1929 

farmers    amounted    to    approximately         Milk    $io2,364,ooo  fi3i,oo8,ooo 

$257,152,000  In  1931,  according  to  the         Eggs     fJfJJS  9a'JoS'oIlS 

T-.    J         1  «!.    J.      r^           V.           ii          «         1—             Chickens     17,409,000  23,ft09,000 

Federal-State  Crop  Reporting  Service.  cattle   and   Calves  i4:242;ooo  23,595,000 

This  represents  a  drop  of  almost  $110,-         Potatoes    11,701,000  27,024,000 

000,000,  or  30  per  cent,  compared  with         Hogs    4'J?M?22  J«'':}«'n?.2 

fh«.   innnniP    In    109Q                                                           Truck    crops     8,392,000  10,740,000 

the   income    in    l.>^a.  Oreenhouse  products          7.938,000  10,202.000 

In    spite    of    this    drastic    readjust-         Apples    7,812,000  9,845,000 

ment,    Pennsylvania   now   ranks   ninth         Hay    6,451,000  7,267,ooo 

among  all  the  States  In  gross  farna  in-  JXcf  ^'.'^"' .  \  \  \  liTXs  \mZI% 

come    compared    to    twelfth    in    1920.         ^y^eat    5,i58,ooo  13,254,000 

This    is    explained    as    due    to    the    fact  Nursery    products  3.572,000  8,756,000 

that  in  a  number  of  the  leading  agri-  Forest  products    ..  s-^^f.^jjo  o'oii'ooa 

cultural  states  of  the  West,  farm  in-  SaThes ' ! ! ! !  i! .' !  \%lxlll  2,166,00? 

come  has  been  reduced  as  much  as  45         Buckwheat     1,091,000  1,695,000 

per   cent    since    1929.  Sheep  and  Lambs.  .  969,000  1,525,000 

The  principal  sources  of  income  in  ^^^^ -■;::_  MlZl  ^Mi.Zl 

1931    in    Pennsylvania    were:      Milk,         orapes     673. 000  1,018,000 

eggs,  chickens,  cattle  and  calves,  pota-  Wooi    ..........  585,ooo  1,044,000 

toes,    hogs,    truck    crops,    greenhouse         oats ^Vlnnn  I'lniin 

products,    apples,    hay,    farm    gardens.  JZe  "^Sga'r  'ind  *'*''''  ' 

tobacco   and    wheat.     The   great   vari-             sirup   415,000  314.000 

atlon  In  these  sources  of  income  indi-         Honey    ?0°'52^  i^I«A« 

Cates    the    complete    diversification    of  Plums  and  Apricots  318,000  432,000 

agriculture  in  the  Commonwealth,  ofH-         Rye    281,000  459,000 

Clals   point  out.                                                                 Cloverseed     183,000  18»'0«0 

The  gross  income  by  sources  in  Penn^  Barley      .       .  80,ooo 

sylvania    for    1931    with    comparisons  '                  ! 

for   1929,   follow:                                                                        ToUl    ♦267,162.000  $865,697,000 
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Unscrupulous  Dealers  Work  Old 

Racket  on  Inexperienced  Shippers 


A  turkey  racket  used  by  unscrupu- 
lous, in-and-out,  commission  agents 
for  a  generation  to  victimize  inex- 
perienced producers  and  shippers  of 
the  favorite  holiday  bird,  has  ap- 
peared again  this  year,  according  to 
George  A.  Stuart,  director,  bureau 
of  markets,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The    scheme    Is    worked    by    sup- 
posedly  new    firms    which    open    up 
shop  in  the  large  eastern  cities  dur- 
ing  the    early    winter    months    and 
specialize  in   the   marketing  of   tur- 
keys, Mr,  Stuart  explains.   They  mall 
literature  all  over  the  United  States 
forecasting    a    holiday    price    higher 
than  current    values    and    invariably 
greater  than  the  actual  market  price 
at   time    of    sale.     The    bureau    has 
found,  upon  investigation,   that  sev- 
eral of  these  "new"  firms  are  merely 
old  offenders    operating    under    new 
fictitious  names  sometimes  not  even 
registering  the   assumed   name   with 
the  Department  of  State  as  required 
by  law.     After  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year,  these  firms  suspend  busi- 
ness and   close   their   doors   leaving 
many   of    their    accounts    unsettled. 
The  farmer  who  consigns  turkeys  to 
such  unscrupulous  agents   on   prom- 


Farm-Made  Vinegar 

Can  Be  Legally  Sold 

Pure,  farm-made  vinegar  was  an 
important  product  on  many  Pennsyl- 
vania farms  only  a  few  generations 
ago,  says  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Today  when  farmers 
are  seeking  to  realize  cash  returns 
from  all  possible  products  in  order 
to  meet  tax  and  mortgage  payments, 
this  product  is  returning  as  an 
article  of  trade  In  numerous  com- 
munities where  apple  orchards  re- 
main. 

As  a  result,  the  Department  Is 
making  every  effort  to  clear  up  the 
false  impression  prevalent  among 
farmers  that  a  license  or  some  sort 
of  a  chemist's  certificate  Is  necessary 
before  farm-made  vinegar  can  be 
lawfully  sold. 

"It  is  simply  necessary  that  home- 
niade,  cider  vinegar  be  pure,  meet 
the  standard  required,  and  be  prop- 
erly labelled,"  says  Dr.  James  W. 
^ellogg,  pure  foods  authority  In  the 
Department.  "There  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  sale  of  such  vinegar, 
[i  it  is  made  In  the  ordinary  manner 
from  apple  juice  properly  fermented 
and  kept  free  from  added  water  or 
I  preservatives  of  any  kind." 

If  the  vinegar  Is  stronger  in  acid 
content  than  4  per  cent,  the  law  per- 
■^'Js  a  reduction  In  strength  by  the 
Jiaition  of  pure  water.  In  this  case, 
"owever,  the  container  must  be 
Plainly  marked  and  branded  showing 
Jat  the  vinegar  has  been  reduced  to 
the  4  per  cent  requirement  by  the 
addition  of  water. 

U  is  not  required  that  samples  be 
'ibmitted  to  the  Department  to  be 


Ises  of  higher  prices,  frequently  has 
nothing  more  to  show  for  his  labors 
than  an  express  receipt.  Unfortun- 
ately, farmers  who  consign  products 
only  a  few  times  a  year  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  be  careless  about  the 
reliability  of  commission  men  to 
whom  consignments  are  made,  It  has 
been  found.  As  a  result,  crooks  in 
the  commission  trade  make  a  special 
effort  to  secure  the  patronage  of  such 
occasional  shippers. 

To  the  Inexperienced  shipper  on  a 
consignment  basis,  the  bureau  gives 
the  following  advice:  "There  are  too 
many  honest  commission  men  willing 
to  handle  the  farmer's  shipments,  to 
warrant  taking  any  chances  with 
crooks.  Farmers  who  are  not  ex- 
perienced In  dealing  with  commission 
men  and  are  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  knowing  what  commis- 
sion agency  to  consign  shipments  to, 
are  urged  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
bureau  of  markets  at  Harrlsburg 
which  will  supply  a  list  of  commis- 
sion agents  who  are  financially  re- 
sponsible and  have  a  reputation  for 
reliability.  it  Is  always  best  to 
establish  the  reliability  of  a  commis- 
sion man  who  is  handling  the 
farmer's  business  for  the  first  time, 
before   the  first  shipment  is  made." 


value,  and  total  value  of  principal 
crops;  production,  unit  value,  and 
total  value  of  Important  livestock 
and  poultry  products;  number,  unit 
value,  and  total  value  of  all  classes 
of  livestock;  amount  used  and  ex- 
penditures for  agricultural  lime  and 
commercial  fertilizer;  trend  In  num- 
ber of  certain  farm  conveniences  and 
equipment  on  farms;  and  estimated 
monthly  price  received  for  Important 
farm  products  by  producers. 

As  a  measure  of  economy,  the  1930 
and  the  1931  crop  and  livestock  re- 
ports were  combined  into  the  one 
publication.  The  bulletin  sells  for 
twenty-five  cents  per  copy  and  can  be 
secured  by  mailing  a  request  with  re- 
mittance (postage  stamps  not  ac- 
cepted) to  Division  of  Documents, 
Tenth  and  Market  Streets,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa. 


tested,  although  it  is  desirable, 
should  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  vinegar,  to  have  this 
simple  test  made  by  a  commercial 
chemist. 

The  vinegar  should  be  labelled 
plainly  to  show  its  character  or  type 
In  order  to  distinquish  It  from  dis- 
tilled and  other  types  of  fermented 
vinegars. 


County  Crop  and 

Livestock  Review 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  published  Its  county 
crop  and  livestock  review  covering 
1930  and  1931.  The  bulletin  carries 
figures  on  the  following  Items:  Acre- 
age, acre  yield,  total  production,  unit 


Poultry  Diseases 

Take  Heavy  ToU 

Transmissible  poultry  diseases  are 
responsible  for  an  annual  loss  to 
Pennsylvania  fiock  owners  amounting 
to  several  million  dollars,  according 
to  the  bureau  of  animal  Industry, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Bureau  specialists  find  that 
one  of  the  most  Important  steps  In 
reducing  this  heavy  loss  Is  the  proper 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  of  poultry 
premises.  They  give  ten  points  to 
follow  In  making  the  job  effective, 
practical  and  Inexpensive: 

(1)  Remove  all  litter  and  drop- 
pings; (2)  Scrape  and  sweep  ceiling, 
walls  and  fioor;  (3)  Burn  all  litter 
and  scrapings  or  haul  to  a  distant 
field;  (4)  Scrub  the  fioors,  dropping 
boards  and  other  equipment  with  hot 
lye  solution,  (one  pound  lye  to 
twenty  gallons  hot  water,);  (5)  Re- 
move excess  lye  solution  and  scrap- 
ings; (6)  Use  an  ofllclally  approved 
disinfectant;  (7)  Apply  suflacient  dis- 
infectant solution  to  Insure  the  sur- 
faces remaining  wet  for  at  least  one- 
half  hour;  (8)  Remove  excess  solu- 
tion and  allow  house  to  dry  before 
adding  new  litter;  (9)  Lime,  plow, 
and  seed  yards,  and  allow  to  remain 
idle  for  one  year  if  possible;  (10)  In 
poultry  houses  having  dirt  floors, 
excavate  to  a  deptli  of  several  Inches 
and  refill  with  new  soil. 


ATTENTION! 

County  Farm  Agents,  Teachers  of  Vocational 

Agriculture  and  Farm  Organization  Officials 


Additional  printed  supplies  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  such  as 
entry  blanks,  premium  lists  and 
posters,  are  available  and  can  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  Director,  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Show,  Harrlsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

The  program,  which  will  Include 
the  preliminary  programs  of  more 
than  thirty  agricultural  associations 
scheduled  for  Farm  Show  Week, 
will  be  available  soon  after  December 
15.  A  new  feature  In  the  program 
this  year  will  be  the  complete  day- 


by-day  schedule  of  Farm  Show 
events.  A  limited  quantity  of  this 
booklet  will  be  sent  to  each  county 
agent,  vocational  teacher,  and  asso- 
ciation secretary.  A  special  effort  Is 
being  made  thisv  year  to  get  the  pro- 
gram into  the  hands  of  as  many 
members  of  the  various  cooperating 
agricultural  associations  as  possible. 
Reduced  fare  certificates  are  avail- 
able again  this  year  and  will  be  sup- 
plied to  all  members  of  agricultural 
associations  making  requests  either 
through  their  association  secretaries, 
county  agents  or  vocational  teachers. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show— Harrisburg— January  16-20, 1933    I 
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Livestock  To  Be  Big  Feature 

At  Coming  State  Farm  Show 


The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  de- 
spite the  mid-winter  season,  has 
come  to  be  recognized  throughout 
the  East  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
livestock  events  of  the  year.  John 
H.  Light,  director  of  the  Show,  re- 
ports that  all  the  exhibition  space 
available  for  pure-bred  farm  animals, 
will  be  filled  to  the  limit  again  in 
January.  Entries  closed  December  1 
in  the  horse,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine 
departments,  and  many  entries  had 
to  be  turned  away. 

The  schedule  of  livestock  events 
has  been  announced  by  the  Show 
management.  On  Monday,  Percheron 
and  Belgian  horses,  Holstein  cattle, 
the  fat  wether  lambs,  and  seven 
breeds  of  sheep  will  be  judged.  On 
Tuesday,  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cattle. 
five  breeds  of  sheep,  and  all  five 
breeds  of  swine  will  go  into  the  judg- 
ing ring.  Wednesday  will  see  the 
Ayrshire,  Brown  Swiss  and  Hereford 
cattle  judged,  as  well  as  the  sale  of 
Chester  White  and  Duroc  Jersey  bred 
sows.  On  Thursday,  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus  and  Shorthorn  cattle,  the  4-H 
baby  beef  clubs,  and  the  4-H  Club 
entries  of  Southdown  lambs,  will 
meet  the  judges'  critical  eyes.  The 
sale  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire  and 
Poland  China  bred  sows  will  also 
take  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day.      Friday  will  wind-up  the 


Modern  Generation 

Takes  to  Salads 

One  of  the  results  of  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  vitamins  in  various  food 
products,  has  been  the  great  increase 
in  popularity  of  salads  on  the  pres- 
ent-day dining  table,  says  D.  M. 
James  of  the  Pennsylvania  bureau  of 
markets. 

Mr.  James  explains  that  the  word 
"salad,"  according  to  the  dictionarv, 
comes  from  the  Latin  word  meaning 
"salted,"  and  has  been  applied  since 
early    history     to     green     vegetables 
with  salt-sour  seasoning.    More  fruits 
and   vegetables    are    used    in    salads 
now  than  in  any  previous  period  in 
history  and  the  term  is  broadened  to 
cover   almost    any    cold    mixture    of 
foods  with  an  add   or  acid   and   oil 
aressing.      Almost    everv    salad    in- 
cludes green    leaves    usually   lettuce, 
watercress,   romaine,   endive   or  cab- 
bage according  to   the   local   market 
and  price.      Regardless  of   what   the 
other  ingredients    might    he  'in    the 
jay  of  fruits,  vegetables,  cold  meats, 
nsh    or    cottage    cheese,    the    green 
eaven   used   add    an   excellent   bulky 
lood  to  the  diet  and  a  rich  store  of 
vitamins,    some    iron,    some    calcium 
and  other  mineral  salts.  The  simplest 
sreen-leaf   salads   contain    four   vita- 
mins, several  minerals  and  bulkiness. 
"•,  ^"e  addition   of   tomatoes  to   the 
saiad   still  another  vitamin  Is  added 
jnifh  IS  also  highly  valuable  in  the 
"'«.      Chopped     or     sliced     onions, 
«™en    peppers    chopped    or    cut    in 
J'ngs,  shredded  cabbage,  grated  car- 
0  8  and  chopped  celery  are  all  valu- 
•""e  additions    to    the    salads    since 
oey  give  much  distinctive  flavor  and 
^"spness  to  the  mixture. 
Cabbage   Is  an  excellent  vegetable 
nen  eaten  raw  and  deserves  much 
"ler    use     In     the     preparation     of 


livestock  program  with  the  judging 
of  4-H  Club  fat  Shropshire,  Hamp- 
shire and  Cheviot  lambs,  and  the 
Grand  Championship  baby  beef 
award  in  the  morning,  and  the 
auction  sale  of  4-H  Club  steers  and 
fat  lambs  in  the  afternoon. 

The   meetings   of  primary   interest 
to     livestock     breeders     include     the 
following:  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool 
Growers'    Convention,    Tuesday    eve- 
ning in  Room  C.  Farm  Show  Build- 
ing;   Joint   Meeting   of   Swine    Breed 
Associations,      Wednesday      evening. 
Room     E,     Farm     Show     Building; 
Dairymen's  Convention,  Thursday  in 
Room    F    with    the    Dairy    Banquet 
Wednesday   evening   at    6:30    in    the 
Fifth  Street  Methodist  Church,  Fifth 
and  Granite  Streets;  Ayrshire  Breed- 
ers' Meeting  In  Room  C,  Wednesday 
afternoon;     Brown     Swiss     Breeders' 
Meeting     in     Room     1,     Wednesday 
afternoon     Holstein-Frleslan     Clubs, 
Tuesday  morning  in  Room  B;  Guern- 
sey Breeders  at  10,  Wednesday  morn- 
ing  at    the   State   Chamber   of   Com- 
merce   with     a     luncheon     at     noon, 
Jackson's     Restaurant,     206    Walnut 
Street;   Holstein-Registry  Association 
Inc.,  Thursday  afternoon  in  Room  C; 
Jersey    Breeders'    Banquet,    Tuesday 
evening.    Harrisburger    Hotel;    Dairy 
and      Milk      Inspectors      Convention, 
Tuesday     and     Wednesday,     Penn- 
Harris  Hotel. 


salads,  Mr.  James  states.  Cabbage 
salad  made  of  shredded  cabbage  on 
cabbage  or  lettuce  leaves  or  in  the 
form  of  cold  slaw,  is  rich  in  vitamins. 
Shredded  cabbage  with  chopped, 
grated  or  sliced  carrots  make  an  ex- 
cellent salad  which  gives  double 
value,  for  carrots  are  very  nutritious 
too.  An  unusual  salad  is  prepared 
with  cold  sour  kraut,  crushed  pine- 
apple and  grated  cheese  placed  on 
lettuce  leaves  and  dressed  with 
lemon  juice  and  olive  oil. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  Penn- 
sylvania produces  large  quantities  of 
cabbage  and  that  the  custom  of 
Pennsylvania  people  for  generations 
has  been  to  include  liberal  quantities 
of  cold  slaw  and  sour  kraut  in  the 
diet. 


Heavy  Fines  Paid 

For  Selling  Illegal 

Fruit  Preserves 

Not  satisfied  with  the  minimum 
legal  requirement  of  45  per  cent 
fruit  in  raspberry  and  strawberry 
preserves,  an  unscrupulous  manu- 
facturer in  New  York  City  was 
found  marketing  through  a  well- 
known  "five-and-ten"  chain  of  stores 
in  Philadelphia,  preserves  containing 
only  36  per  cent  fruit. 

Jars  of  the  suspicious  articles  were 
purchased  from  two  stores  by  a  pure 
food  agent  of  the  bureau  of  foods 
and  chemistry,  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  contents 
were  analyzed  and  only  slightly 
more  than  one-third  was  found  to  be 
fruit.  The  store  managers  were 
called  before  a  magistrate  and  fined 
$120  and  $13.50  costs,  all  of  which 
were  paid  by  the  guilty  manufac- 
turer. 


To  Pennsylvania  goes  the  credit 
for  being  the  first  state  to  prosecute 
the  New  York  "preserve"  bootlegger, 
even  though  his  low-grade  concoc- 
tions were  being  sold  in  many  states. 


Milk  Production  Falls 

As  Farmers  Feed  Less 

Milk  production  in  Pennsylvania 
and  throughout  the  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  was  running 
lower  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  previous,  according  to 
the  monthly  dairy  report  Issued  by 
the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service.  The  situation  is  described 
as  "the  first  noticeable  change  in  the 
trend  of  milk  production  for  several 
years." 

The  decrease  in  milk  production 
has  come  despite  a  four  per  cent  In- 
crease in  number  of  milk  cows  on 
farms  and  is  explained  as  due  to 
poorer  pastures,  reduced  feeding, 
and   unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

Representative  Pennsylvania  dairy- 
men reported  that  on  November  1, 
they  were  feeding  only  5.3  pounds 
of  grain  and  concentrates  per  milk 
cow  daily,  compared  to  5.7  pounds  a 
year  previous,  and  furthermore  that 
only  21  per  cent  of  the  total  feed 
was  being  secured  from  pastures, 
compared  to  29  per  cent  at  the  cor- 
responding time  in   1931. 

Of  all  the  milk  produced  in  the 
United  States,  one-fourth  is  utilized 
on  the  farms  where  produced,  the 
remainder  beini,'  sold  as  milk  or 
cream.  The  gross  income  from  the 
milk  produced  on  Pennsylvania 
farms  last  year  was  over  $102,000,- 
000,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total  gross 
income  realized  from  all  commodi- 
ties sold  from  farms  or  used  in  the 
farm  household. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  points  out  that  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  grain  was 
the  leading  source  of  farm  cash  in 
the  Commonwealth;  seventy-five 
years  ago,  beef  cattle,  swine  and 
sheep  were  the  center  of  Interest 
among  Pennsylvania  farm  enter- 
prises; today  farm  prosperity  hinges 
very  largely  upon  the  dairy  cow. 
This  explains  why  the  fall  In  farm 
price  of  milk  throughout  the  State 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  one 
of  the  most  severe  economic  blows 
experienced  in  Pennsylvania  agricul- 
ture for  a  generation,  the  Depart- 
ment says. 


DID  YOU  KNOW— 

That  Pennsylvania  gardeners  are 
growing  twelve  times  as  much  spin- 
ach as  twenty  years  ago. 

That  all  the  farm  buildings  in  the 
Commonwealth  are  worth  $150,000,- 
000  more  than  all  the  farm  land. 

That  Pennsylvania  has  two  5000- 
acre  farms. 

That  3,530,000  fence  posts  and  620,- 
000  railroad  ties  were  cut  from 
Pennsylvania  farm  woodlots  in  a  re- 
cent year. 

That  horseradish,  sunflower  seed 
and  pop  corn  are  Pennsylvania  farm 
crops. 

That  806  chestnut  trees  are  re- 
ported growing  on  11  Pennsylvania 
farms  despite  the  ravages  of  the 
blight. 

(Taken  from  1930  Census) 
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Examine  53,000  Bee  Colonies 

In  Drive  To  Curb  Disease 


Pennsylvania  ranks  among  the 
leading  states  of  the  Nation  in  the 
amount  of  assistance  given  beekeep- 
ers to  secure  disease-free  apiaries  as 
a  protection  to  the  industry,  accord- 
ing to  H.  B.  Kirk,  chief  apiary  in- 
spector. Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  total  of  53,258 
(Olonies  of  bees  in  8,83G  apiaries 
were  inspected  this  past  season. 

Slightly  over  eight  per  cent  of  the 
colonies  inspected  were  infected  with 
American  foul  brood,  a  most  trouble- 
some disease.  Mr.  Kirk  explains  that 
no  stock  has  been  discovered  which 
Is  Immune  to  this  disease  and  as 
fences  and  property  lines  do  not  keep 
bees  within  bounds,  a  whole  com- 
munity may  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
slnglP  beekeeper  who  maintains  dis- 
eased colonies.  Nothing  but  system- 
atic and  thorough  inspection  coupled 
with  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
beekeepers  to  apply  radical  treat- 
ment when  necessary  is  found  suffi- 
cient to  control  this  most  malignant 
disease.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  dis- 
eased colonies  discovered  during  the 
summer  were  burned  and  the  other 
fifty  per  cent  treated  by  the  beekeep- 
ers, fio  that  by  the  end  of  the  season  a 


Advise  Killing  Tent 
Caterpillars  YHien  in 
Over- Winter  Stages 

Waiting  until  spring  or  the  middle 
of  the  summer  to  kill  the  well-known 
tent  caterpillars  which  "camp  out" 
on  wild  cherry,  apple  and  plum  trees, 
Is  not  the  only  method,  according  to 
entomologists  in  the  bureau  of  plant 
Industry.  State  Department  of  Agrl- 
rulture. 

Ruining  the  "tents"  from  trees 
frequently  injures  the  limbs  and  may 
not  prove  a  successful  control  be- 
oauKf  many  of  the  caterpillars  will 
rot  be  in  the  nest  at  the  time  of 
hnrnintr.  Another  method  is  to  col- 
lect and  destroy  the  egg  masses 
which  appear  as  varnished  bands 
about  one-half  inch  wide  around  the 
fmallor  limbs.  These  twigs  should 
he  cut  and  burned.  In  sections  where 
the  caterpillars  are  particularly  dam- 
aping,  these  winter  control  measures 
might  he  made  projects  of  the  garden 
clubs  and  other  community  groups, 
the  bureau  suggests. 

It  is  explained  that  orchardists 
who  spray  their  trees  regularly  In 
early  May  with  arsenate  of  lead,  have 
no  trouble  with  the  tent  caterpillars. 


Cold  Storage  Eggs 
Provide  Means  for 
Economical  Cooking 

The  deep  seated  prejudice  among 
i^any  house-wives  against  cold  stor- 
age eggs,  today  is  the  result  largely 
0'  an  attitude  formulated  a  genera- 
tion or  more  ago  when  cold  storage 
facllltlps  were  not  sclentincally  de- 
veloped, states  E.  J.  Lawless,  Jr., 
poultry  marketing  specialist,  Fenn- 
™nia  Department  of  Agriculture. 
'Modern  storage  has  been  so  per- 
fected that    good   eggs   are   kept   in 

^tcelient  condition  and  provide  a 
'eal  opportunity  for  the  housewife 
Of  limited  means,  to  reduce  her  bud- 

I  set  without  cutting  down  on  quality 
jnd  food  value."  Mr.  Lawless  ex- 
Piams.  "Storage  eggs  can  be  used 
economically  for  most  culinary  or 
cooking  purposes.  For  special  uses, 
nowever,  the  homemaker  should  not 
neglect  to  purchase  fresh  eggs.  The 
Pnrchase  of  eggs  may  well  be  divided 
"to  two  classes:  (1  Good  storage 
^88  for  cooking;   2  Good  fresh  eggs 


very   small   amount  of   Infection   re- 
mained in  the  counties  inspected. 

About  one-flfth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  colonies  were  found  affected  with 
European  foul  brood  and  the  same 
amount  affected  with  sac  brood, 
which  is  described  as  a  negligible 
amount  as  far  as  honey  production 
is  concerned.  This  low  percentage 
of  Infection  Is  reported  as  due  to  a 
selection  of  better  stock  which  Is 
Immune  to  these  diseases. 

In  all  cases  where  the  burning  or 
treating  of  diseased  colonies  was  left 
for  the  beekeepers  to  do,  a  second 
inspection  will  be  made  In  the  spring 
of  1933  and  all  colonies  neglected 
or  those  not  successfully  treated  will 
be  cared  for  during  this  Inspection. 
Records  show  that  in  the  disease  fol- 
low-up work  In  the  spring  of  1932  a 
very  few  beekeepers  had  failed  to 
treat  the  disease  and  most  beekeep- 
ers who  had  treated  had  done  the 
work  successfully. 

One  In  every  twelve  colonies  orig- 
inally inspected  Is  found  diseased, 
judging  from  the  records.  Follow- 
up  Inspections  show  that  by  carrying 
out  the  advice  of  the  Inspectors,  the 
amount  of  disease  is  reduced  to  al- 
most a  negligible  quantity. 


for  boiling,  poaching  and  especially 
for  the  children.") 


Livestock  Show  To 

Be  State's  Largest 

Entries  in  the  livestock  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  scheduled  for  January  16-20, 
in  Harrisburg,  closed  December  1 
with  more  animals  entered  than  ever 
before,  according  to  records  In  the 
farm  show  offices.  More  exhibitors, 
better  fitted  selections  and  keener 
competition  will  provide  show  vis- 
itors next  month  the  best  livestock 
exposition  in  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, John  H.  Light,  show 
director,   believes. 

There   will    be  approximately    575 
entries  In  the  sheep  department  with 
all  breeds  and  all  classes  represented. 
There  will  be   20   pens  of   4-H  Clu!.; 
fat  lambs.     A  number  of  entries  have 
been  made  In  the  fat  wether  classes, 
a  new  feature  of  the  Show  In  which 
the  animals  will  be  judged  and  the 
champions    slaughtered;     their    car- 
casses will  then  be  judged  and  placed 
on    exhibit.      In    the    swine    depart- 
ment,  26  breeders  have  entered  the 
best    selections    from     their    herds. 
More  dairy  cattle  were  entered  thaii 
can  possibly  be  accommodated  In  the 
available  space.   Twelve  counties  will 
be   represented    by    4-H    Calf   Clubs. 
The  beef  cattle  section  is  also  filled, 
with  more  than  the  usual  Interest  In 
the  Aberdeen  Angus  breed  this  year. 
The  exhibit  of  horses  will  be  a  capac- 
ity display  as  in  other  recent  shows. 
Entries  In  the  poultry  department 
closed  December  12  and  every  indica- 
tion  Is  that  the  exhibit  will   be  the 
largest   In    the   Eastern   part   of   the 
United  States.     Great  interest  Is  re- 
ported in  the  baby  chick  department, 
a  new  feature  of  the  coming  Show. 


Egg  Laying  Contest 

Among  Nation's  Best 

The  second  official  State  egg  lay- 
ing contest  which  started  here  Octo- 
ber 1,  ranks  as  one  of  the  three  high- 
est standard  contests  In  the  United 
States,  judging  from  a  compilation 
made  recently  by  a  national  poultry 
journal.  For  the  first  month  of  the 
new  contest,  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
petition placed  first  in  total  eggs 
laid,  second  in  production  per  bird, 


third  in  average  points  per  bird  and 
third  in  number  of  birds  entered. 

Several  entries  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania contest  had  outstanding  na- 
tional ranking  for  October.  Ben  W 
Jacobs'  pen  was  the  third  highest  for 
white  leghorns  while  L.  J.  Bender's 
pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  took  sec- 
ond place  for  that  breed.  Balr's  Poul- 
try Farm  had  the  second  highest 
white  leghorn  hen  In  all  the  17 
standard  contests  from  which  records 
were  compiled.  These  conteBts  rep- 
resent states  as  far  West  as  Cali- 
fornia, as  far  South  as  Alabama  and 
Florida  and  as  far  North  as  Maine. 

1933  Dog  Licenses 

And  Tags  Available 

Dog  licenses  and  tags  for  1933, 
totaling  more  than  500,000  are  now 
In  the  hands  of  county  treasurers 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and 
can  be  secured  by  dog  owners,  ac- 
cording to  the  bureau  of  animal  In- 
dustry, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Dog  Law  requires  that  1933 
tags  be  on  all  dogs  by  January  15. 
No  extra  time  Is  allowed.  After  that 
date  it  Is  just  as  much  a  violation  of 
the  law  to  harbor  a  dog  without  a 
1933  license  as  it  would  be  to  oper- 
ate an  automobile  without  a  new 
license  on  or  after  January  1,  the 
bureau  explains. 

The  bureau  does  not  wish  to  pros- 
ecute dog  owners.  If  owners  will 
obtain  licenses  for  dogs  promptly, 
the  bureau  will  not  be  forced  to 
prosecute  for  non-observance  of  the 
Law. 

The  dog  license  fees,  as  provided 
by  the  Law,  are  $1.10  for  male  or 
spayed  female  and  12.10  for  females. 
If  procured  through  an  alderman, 
magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace  or 
notary  public,  15  cents  additional  is 
charged.  If  application  is  made  by 
mail,  three  cents  return  postage 
should  be  Included.  Application  for 
license  for  spayed  females  must  be 
accompanied  by  veterinary  certificate 
or  the  affidavit  of  the  owner. 

Farm  Prices  Show 

No  Marked  Change 

With  the  exception  of  eggs  which 
were  up  four  cents  a  dozen,  no 
startling  changes  took  place  in  prices 
paid  to  farmers  during  the  month 
ending  November  15,  according  to 
the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service.  Grain  and  livestock  prices 
weakened  somewhat  while  prices  re- 
ceived for  butter  and  apples  were 
slightly  higher. 

The  Pennsylvania  farm  price  index 
now  stands  at  74  per  cent  of  the 
1910-1914  average  while  the  United 
States  average  Is  only  54  per  cent 
of  pre-war. 

The  following  table  gives  the  farm 
price  for  certain  products  sold  In 
Pennsylvania  as  of  November  15  and 
comparisons  with  a  month  before 
and  pre-war: 

Nov. 

15         Oct      Nov. 
Average     15         15 
Commodity  1910-14  1932    1932 

Ejrgs  per  dozen 34        .292      .88t 

Butter    per    pound 3.3        .22        .28 

Wheat  per   bushel 95         68        .58 

Buckwheat  per  bushel    ...        .69        .40        .39 

Com    per   bushel 69        .42        .40 

Oats   per   bushel 40        .27        .27 

Potatoes   per   bushel 67        .45        .44 

Apples  per  bushel 64        .66        .60 

Beef    cattle    per    100    Ibw.      6.20      4.65      4.45 

Hojfs  per  100  lbs 7.94      4.60      4.80 

Calves  per  100  lbs 8.86      6.70      5.60 

Lambs   per   100   Ibts 6.22      4.55      4.60 

Chickens   per   lb 126      .188      .183 

Turkeys  per  lb 18        .22        .22 

Hay  per  ton 15.78      9.40      9.00 

Wool   per   lb 22        .14        .14 

Index   all   farm   products 

United    States    100         56         84 

Pennsylvania     100         72         74 

Prices  farmers  pay 

United    States    100       107       100 

Farmen   purchasing  power 

United    States    100         52         01 

Pennsylvania     100         07         70 
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Farm  Credit  Situation  Is 

Most  Critical  In  Years 


The  agricultural  credit  situation  in 
many  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  has 
become  the  most  critical  of  any  time  in 
the  past  half  centur3^  says  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  recently  questioned 
its  official  crop  reporters  who  represent 
every  farming  community  in  the  State. 
They  supplied  information  on  forced 
sales  of  farm  real  estate  due  to  delin- 
quent taxes,  on  forced  sales  due  to  non- 
payment of  mortgage  obligations,  on  the 
availability  of  local  money  for  refinanc- 
ing mortgages,  and  on  the  trend  in  num- 
ber of  farm  foreclosures. 

An  analyses  of  the  returns  indicates  a 
most  unfortunate  situation  in  many  dis- 
tricts, especially  in  the  northern,  west- 
ern and  central  portions  of  the  State.  The 
section  southeast  of  the  mountains  is  less 
seriously  affected.  Two  out  of  every 
three  rural  communities,  on  the  average, 
report  perplexing  problems  arising  from 
delinquent  taxes.  In  some  areas  from 
50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  farm  taxes  have 
not  been  paid.  Only  the  extreme  leniency 
of  county  officials  and  the  absolute  lack 
of  bids  for  farms  when  forced  sales  are 
attempted,  have  saved  thousands  of 
farmers  on  the  tax  problem  alone.  In 
almost  three  out  of  every  four  communi- 
ties, farm  property  owners  are  reported 
as  not  able  to  meet  mortgage  obligations 
v.ith  the  result  that  foreclosures  have 
been  numerous.     Leniency  by  mortgagors 


in  granting  extensions  on  both  interest 
and  principal  payments  has  been  the  only 
salvation  of  many  of  these  financially 
burdened  farmers. 

Replies  from  835  representative  farm- 
ers in  65  counties,  to  the  question  "Is 
money  available  locally  for  refinancing 
mortgages  facing  foreclosure?"  indicate 
that  local  credit  machinery  for  farmers 
is  practically  at  a  standstill  in  many  lo- 
calities of  the  northern  half  and  south- 
western quarter  of  the  State.  Even  in 
the  best  agricultural  sections,  less  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  farmers  reported  local 
credit  adequate  for  mortgage  renewals. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  the 
farmers,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  total  sur- 
veyed, reported  the  farm  mortgage  situa- 
tion on  December  1  worse  than  last 
spring  and  618,  or  80  per  cent  of  the 
total,  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  situa- 
tion would  be  worse  next  spring  than  at 
present.  A  summary  of  replies  by  dis- 
tricts reveals  the  astonishing  fact  that 
prospects  of  the  mortgage  situation  be- 
coming worse  by  next  spring  are  just 
as  great  in  the  best  farming  areas  of 
the  Cornmonwealth  as  in  most  of  the  less 
productive   sections. 

Low  prices  for  products  sold,  relatively 
high  prices  for  equipment  and  supplies 
purchased,  high  taxes  and  lack  of  credit 
are  most  frequently  mentioned  by  farm- 
ers as  the  cause  of  their  financial  distress. 


Grow  Record  Crop 

Of  Seed  Potatoes 

For  the  first  time  since  certification 
work  was  started  in  1921,  Pennsylvania 
potato  growers  produced  over  100,000 
bushels  of  certified  seed  this  year,  K.  W. 
Lauer,  pathologist  of  the  bureau  of  plant 
in'Justry,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  reports.  A  total  of  369 
acres  of  potatoes  were  certified  for  fifty- 
six  growers  in  seventeen  counties.  The 
total  production  was  103,247  bushels. 
This  was  an  average  yield  of  279.8 
bushels  per  acre,  despite  the  hot,  dry 
summer  which  was  extremely  unfavor- 
able for  the  potato  crop. 

Production  of  certified  seed  in  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  past  five  years  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  and  tremendous 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
quality  of  the  seed,  Mr.  Lauer  states. 
An  indication  of  this  improvement  is  il- 
lustrated by  a  comparison  of  the  disease 
tolerance  permitted  in  certified  seed 
fields  during  the  early  years  of  this  serv- 
ice and  today.  In  1922  at  the  first  in- 
spection, a  total  of  eight  per  cent  of 
virus  diseases  and  14  per  cent  of  other 
diseases  were  permitted,  compared  with 
a  tolerance  of  five  per  cent  for  all  dis- 
eases in  1932.  Records  show  that  eight 
or  ten  years  ago  it  was  an  exceptional 
"fid  that  had  less  than  two  per  cent  of 


disease;    today   most   of   the   seed    fields 
show  less  than  that  amount. 


State  Law  Requires 

Marking  of  Apples 

In  order  that  consumers  may  know 
just  what  they  are  buying,  Pennsylvania 
apples  packed  in  closed  baskets,  cartons, 
boxes,  or  barrels  must  be  marked  with 
the  true  name  of  the  variety,  the  mini- 
mum size,  or  numerical  count  and  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  by  whose 
authority  the  apples  were  packed. 

George  A.  Stuart,  director,  bureau  of 
markets,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  explains  that  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  marking  of  closed  contain- 
ers has  been  on  the  statute  books  since 


1917  but  it  appears  that  there  are  many 
growers  and  dealers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  its  provisions.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  is  to  prevent  deception  or  fraud  due 
to  the  placing  of  inferior  apples  in  a 
closed  package.  It  is  not  only  designed 
to  protect  the  purchaser  but  also  the  pro- 
ducer of  the  apples. 

Some  dealers  have  the  impression  that 
the  entire  responsibility  for  marking  the 
apples  correctly  rests  with  the  shipper, 
Mr.  Stuart  says.  The  law  makes  it 
clear  that  the  shipper,  the  consignor,  or 
seller,  whether  wholesalers,  jobbers,  or 
commission  men  are  each  and  all  respon- 
sible for  the  marking  of  the  packages. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  any 
particular  grade  be  stamped  on  the  pack- 
age but  if  any  of  the  United  States 
grades  are  used,  the  contents  must  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  specified  for 
that  grade  marked  on  the  package. 

Inspectors  from  the  bureau  are  now 
checking  on  shippers  and  dealers  to  see 
that  the  law  is  fully  observed. 


State  Leads  Many 

In  Farm  Prices 

A  comparison  of  prices  paid  farmers 
for  various  products  reveals  the  fact  that 
Pennsylvania  leads  most  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  infor- 
mation, Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Pennsylvania,  with  an  average  Novem- 
ber 15  price  of  14  cents  per  pound, 
topped  all  states  in  the  farm  price  of 
wool ;  Colorado  trailed  the  list  at  6  cents 
a  pound.  When  eggs  were  selling  at  Zi 
cents  per  dozen  here,  farmers  in  Okla- 
homa were  getting  only  20  cents.  Wheat 
at  53  cents  a  bushel  seems  "dirt  cheap" 
but  in  Wyoming  the  recent  price  was 
26  cents.  The  farm  price  of  potatoes  in 
Maine  was  reported  on  November  15  at 
20  cents  a  bushel  compared  to  Pennsyl- 
vania's 44  cents.  For  really  cheap  pork, 
North  Dakota  is  the  place  to  shop;  hogs 
sell  for  $2.35  >  a  hundred  pounds  there, 
about  half  the  Pennsylvania  price.  Oats 
at  27  cents  a  bushel  here  compares  with 
7  cents  in  North  Dakota  and  beef  cattle 
at  $4.45  a  hundred  seems  high  beside  the 
Mississippi  price  of  $1.95. 

A  few  weeks  before  Thanksgiving, 
turkeys  were  selling  on  Kansas  farms  at 
10  cents  a  pound  and  chickens  in  South 
Dakota  at  less  than  7  cents  a  pound.  The 
average  Pennsylvania  farm  prices  at 
the  same  time  were  100  per  cent  higher. 


Pinchot  and  Taber 

Speak 

Governor  Pinchot  and  L.  J.  Taber, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange,  will  be 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  opening 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
in  Harrisburg,  Monday  evening,  January 
16,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  A. 
McSparran,  has  announced. 

A  special  program  of  singing  and  ad- 


Will 

at  State  Farm  Show 

dresses  has  been  arranged  for  the  evening. 
The  singing  will  be  provided  by  a  male 
chorus  of  forty  voices.  The  event  will 
take  place  in  the  main  pavilion  of  the 
Farm  iShow  Building,  which  seats  3,500 
people. 

The  Show  will  open  Monday  morning 
and  continue  to  Friday  night. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Show— Harrisburg— January  16-20, 1933 
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Smashing  all  previous  records  by 
more  than  500  entries,  the  Poultry 
Exhibition  to  be  held  In  connection 
with  the  seventeenth  annual  Penn- 
sylvania Farm  Show  in  Harrisburg, 
January  lG-20,  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  winter  exhibits  of  Its  kind 
ever  held  in  America,  according  to 
John  H.  Light,  Show  director. 

All  but  four  of  the  168  different 
varieties  of  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese  listed  in  the  American 
Standard  of  Perfection,  will  be  seen 
in  this  Show.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  exhibitors  from  fourteen  States 
and  Canada  have  entered  2,469  large- 
type  chickens,  754  Bantams,  191 
ducks,  73  geese,  and  150  turkeys. 
Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  entries 
of  chickens  have  been  made  by  Penn- 
sylvania 4-H  Club  and  vocational 
school  boys  and  girls. 

The  States  represented  by  entries 


Baby  Chicks  Reach 

Many  Distant  Markets 

Baby  chicks  from  commercial 
hatcheries  in  this  Commonwealth  are 
shipped  to  practically  every  State  In 
the  Union,  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service  explains  In  Its 
annual  survey  of  the  enterprise. 

While  a  relatively  new  aspect  of 
the  poultry  industry,  the  hatching  of 
baby  chicks  on  a  gigantic  commercial 
scale  has  grown  into  a  year-round 
business.  This  is  described  as  In 
sharp  contrast  to  former  days  when 
chicks  were  regarded  as  a  great 
novelty  outside  of  the  few  spring 
months. 

The  hatchery  business  promises  to 
continue  to  be  an  expanding  industry 
in  Pennsylvania.  Hatcherymen  co- 
operating In  the  survey  report  not 
only  that  they  Increased  their  Incu- 
bator capacity  6.6  per  cent  this  year 
over  last  year,  but  that  they  are 
planning  a  further  increase  of  7.7 
percent  in  capacity  for  the  1933  sea- 
son. This  expansion  Is  confined 
largely  to  the  central  and  southeast- 
ern counties,  where  most  of  the  large 
hatcheries  are  located. 


Crop  Values  Reach 

Record  Low  Level 

Pennsylvania  farmers  experienced 
a  year  of  short  crops  and  low  prices 
|n  1932,  the  price  of  some  products 
being  the  lowest  since  the  Civil  War. 
according  to  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Crops  grown  In  the 
Commonwealth  during  1932  were 
[tentatively  valued  at  about  $83,000,- 
'00  or  approximately  one-third  less 
than  last  year  and  roughly  one-half 
the  1930  value. 

The  unprecedented  reduction  In 
ITioes  has  resulted  In  the  value  of 
farm   crops   grown    In    Pennsylvania 


are:  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Florida,  Georgia,  Virginia, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin  and 
Pennsylvania. 

The  National  Partridge  Wyandotte 
Meet,  the  district  meet  of  the  Silver 
Wyandotte  Club  and  the  State  Rhode 
Island  Red  Meet,  will  be  features  of 
the  Exposition  this  year. 

In  the  baby  chick  section,  a  new 
department  of  the  Farm  Show, 
thirty-seven  exhibitors  have  made 
entries  totaling  925  chicks  of  three 
different  breeds. 

Additional  Farm  Show  attractions 
for  poultrymen  will  be  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Poultry  Association,  Northeastern 
Poultry  Council  meeting  and  the 
numerous  commercial  exhibits  repre- 
senting various  phases  of  the  poultry 
industry. 


Fourth  In  peaches 

Fifth  In  commercial  apples  and 
grapes 

Sixth  In  potatoes 

Seventh  In  rye  and  pears 

Tenth  in  tame  hay 

Thirteenth  in  winter  wheat 

Fifteenth  In  oats 

Sixteenth  In  corn 

The  following  figures  give  the 
total  production  and  estimated  De- 
cember 1  value  of  the  principal 
crops  produced  In  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing 1932: 


Crap 


Production 


Corn     46,435.000   (bus.) 

""       '     '  13,335,000   (hus.) 

'  (bus.) 

(bus.) 

(bus.) 

(has.) 


Winter  wheat    .         ,„_„ 

Oats     24;072;666 

Barley    1,725,000 

Rye     1,550.000 

Buokwhoat      2,070.000 

White   potatoes    ..  21,450,000  (bus.) 

Tame   hay    2,605,000   (tons) 

Apples    (total)     ..  9,537,000   (bus.) 

Apples    (com'l)     .  1,250,000  (bbls.) 

Peaches    1,676,000  (hus.) 

Pears    384,000   (bus.) 


Crape.s 


22,977   (toas) 


Value 

$19,038,000 

6.934,000 

6.740.000 

724.000 

682,000 

807.000 

9,652,000 

24,748,000 

5,245,000 

1,873,000 

1,341,000 

250,000 

368.000 


during  1932  being  less  than  the 
value  of  the  hay  crop  alone  in  1918. 

Despite  depression  and  drought, 
Pennsylvania  continues  in  the  fore- 
front of  agricultural  states,  ranking 
within  the  first  sixteen  In  the  pro- 
duction of  all  important  crops.  The 
rank  in  1932  production  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

First  in  cigar  filler  tobacco 

Second  in  buckwheat 

Third  in  total  apple  crop  and 
maple  products 


Official  Reports  are 
Condensed  to  Reduce 

Cost  of  Printing 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  cut  the  cost  of  printing 
its  official  fertilizer  and  feeding 
stuffs  reports,  more  than  85  per  cent 
this  year  by  adopting  a  condensed 
form  for  presenting  the  chemical 
analyses  of  more  than  3,300  samples. 
This  is  said  to  represent  a  saving  of 
approximately  $1,600,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  more  con- 
venient and  useful  publications. 


Only  235  Townships  Untested  and 
Unsigned  In  Tuberculosis  Drive 


Only  235  townships  out  of  the 
1,565  In  Pennsylvania  remain  un- 
tested and  unsigned  in  the  effort  to 
eradicate  bovine  tuberculosis,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  report  from  the 
bureau  of  animal  Industry,  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  tested  townships  make  up  49 
entire  counties  and  203  townships 
of  4  79  in  the  remaining  18  counties, 
outside  of  Philadelphia.  Forty-one 
untested  townships  in  thirteen  coun- 
ties are  si?:ned  up  and  awaiting  the 
initial  test. 

During  October  $65,723.67  was 
paid  by  the  State  to  435  owners  who 
had  cattle  react  to  the  TB  test  and 
during  November  $51,331.00  was 
paid  to  399  cattle  owners.  Federal 
indemnities  amounted  to  $33,443.51 
in  October  and  $33,642.8,5  in  Novem- 
ber. 

Forty-seven  counties  are  now 
modified  accredited,  meaning  that 
the  disease  has  been  reduced  to  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  These 
counties  are:  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Beaver.  Bedford,  Blair,  Bradford, 
Butler,  Carbon,  Cambria,  Cameron, 
Centre,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Clinton, 
Columbia,  Crawford,  Elk,  Erie  Fav- 


ette,  Forest,  Fulton,  Huntingdon,  In- 
diana, Jefferson,  Juniata,  Lawrence, 
Lycoming,  Luzerne,  McKean,  Mercer, 
Mifflin,  Montour,  Monroe,  Potter, 
Pike,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan, 
Susquehanna,  Tioga,  Union,  Venango, 
Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  West- 
moreland and  Wyoming. 

Two  additional  counties  have  been 
completely  tested,  but  as  yet  are  not 
modified  accredited.  These  counties 
are:    Franklin  and  Lackawanna. 

The  situation  in  the  remaining 
counties  is  as  follows: 

Twpt.  Twps. 

County  Tested  Signed   Twps.  Not  Total 

Up      Signed  Up 

Adams    8  2  ll  '>i 

Berks      21  2  21  4i 

BuPks      8  8  19  SO 

Chester     ......  14  ..  48  57 

Cumberland      .  .  16  1  4  2I 

Dauphin     17  6  ..  28 

Delaware    4  .  17  2I 

Greene      is  2  8  18 

Lancaster     ....  7  2  82  41 

Lehigh      14  1  15 

Montgromery      ..  ll  1  25  37 

Northampton    .  .  5  8  4  17 

Northumberland.  18  ..  c  "4 

Perry      8  1  12  ji 

Schuylkill     12  9  16  87 

Lebanon      8  3  6  17 

York     19  1  15  35 


Total      . .  .    208 


41 


236 


470 
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